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THE    COUNTESS    RADNA 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE    MARCHESE    DI   LEOXFORTE. 

There  are,  as  every  naval  and  military  com- 
mander knows,  victories  which  are  barely 
distinguishable  from  defeats,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  confer  prestige  upon  those  who  have 
achieved  them.  Prestige,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
is  a  substantial  gain,  if  regarded  as  a  means 
towards  an  end  ;  but  when  the  end  has  been 
reached,  and  when  there  is  nothing  more  to 
fight  for,  its  value  is  apt  to  sink  almost  to  the 
vanishing-point.  Now,  the  Countess  Radna, 
who  would  doubtless  have  experienced  bitter 
pangs  of  humiliation  had  she  been  routed  by 
her  husband  instead  of  having  routed  him, 
was  not  the  woman  to  exult  in  a  triumph 
vol.  II.  19 
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for  the  mere  triumph's  sake  ;  so  that  when 
Douglas  had  departed  from  her  without  the 
honours  of  war,  she  neither  crowed  over  him 
nor  felt  the  slightest  inclination  to  crow\ 

1 1  could  not  have  treated  him  otherwise/ 
she  said  half  apologetically  to  the  Baroness. 
'  What  has  happened  now  must  have  happened 
eventually  ;  he  chose  to  be  utterly  imprac- 
ticable, and  he  has  only  himself  to  thank. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  pity  ;  for  he  is  an  honest 
man.' 

'  It  is  indeed  a  pity  !'  sighed  Bickenbach  ; 
'  it  is  a  thousand  pities !' 

But  Dr.  Schott,  Avith  one  of  those  guttural 
laughs  which  can  only  issue  from  the  lips  of 
a  German,  and  a  fat  German,  remarked  : 

1  Let  us  not  exaggerate.  A  thousand  is  too 
many  ;  one  is  enough,  and  that  is  not  such  a 
very  great  one.  Admitting  that  this  poor 
Mr.  Colborne  was  honest,  we  must  still 
recognise  the  fact  that  something  more  than 
honesty  was  required  of  him,  and  that  he  had 
nothing  more  to  offer.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  offering  my  most  heart - 
ful  congratulations  to  the  gracious  Countess.' 

The  gracious  Countess  did  not  receive  this 
tribute  graciously. 
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1  My  good  Doctor,'  said  she,  '  I  have  the 
highest  opinion  of  your  medical  skill,  and  I 
have  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  manner  in 
which  you  discharged  the  commission  that  I 
entrusted  to  you  this  afternoon  ;  but  as  for 
your  congratulations,  you  would  do  better  to 
reserve  them  until  you  understand  to  some 
extent  what  you  are  talking  about — which 
is  another  way  of  saying  that  you  had 
better  reserve  them  eternally.  Be  satisfied 
with  congratulating  yourself.  You  always 
hated  my  husband  ;  you  always  disliked  being 
put  upon  half-pay.  Xow,  without  any  effort 
of  your  own,  you  have  got  rid  of  the  person 
whom  you  hated  and  the  thing  that  you  dis- 
liked. I  don't  forbid  you  to  dance  and  sing  ; 
only  I  must  request  that  you  will  draw  a 
decent  veil  over  your  glee  while  I  am  present, 
because  1  don't  see  anything  pretty  in  such 
exhibitions.' 

It  was  not  often  that  she  spoke  insolently 
to  her  dependents ;  but  when  she  did  do  so 
they  usually  slunk  away  from  her  sight  in 
silence,  knowing  full  well  that  she  was  in  a 
dangerous  mood,  and  that  a  retort  might 
easily  provoke  their  instant  dismissal.  Dr. 
Schott,  who  was  rather  in  the  habit  of  bully- 
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ing  his  august  patient,  did  not  venture  to 
bully  her  now,  but  left  the  room  without 
another  word.  Later  in  the  evening,  how- 
ever, he  indemnified  himself  for  his  previous 
self-control  by  remarking  sardonically  to 
Bickenbach : 

1  What  a  funny  farce  we  have  been  playing 
amongst  us  !  The  Countess  flatters  herself 
that  she  knows  how  to  conceal  her  feelings  ; 
but  if  that  Englishman  had  not  been  as  dense 
as  Englishmen  always  are,  he  would  have 
discovered  that  she  had  not  overcome  her 
infatuation  yet.  She  was  ready  to  scratch  my 
eyes  out  because  I  congratulated  her  upon  a 
success  which  she  has  already  begun  to  regret. 
Yet  she  will  never  forgive  him ;  for  she  is  too 
proud  to  take  the  first  step,  and  he  is  too 
stupid.  And  if,  by  an  impossibility,  they 
were  reconciled,  they  would  quarrel  again 
within  a  month.  What  a  farce,  my  dear 
Baroness  !     What  a  farce  ! 

'  It  may  turn  to  a  tragedy,'  observed  the 
good  Bickenbach  gravely  and  sadly. 

'  That  is  possible,  although  the  tragedy 
will  not  be  of  the  kind  that  you  contemplate. 
Shall  I  let  you  into  a  little  medical  secret  ? 
Nobody  ever  dies  of  disappointed  love ;  but 
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many  people,  who  have  not  strong  constitu- 
tions, worry  and  excite  themselves  until  the 
disease  which  is  always  waiting  for  them  sees 
its  opportunity  and  carries  them  off.  The 
Countess  has  a  weak  constitution;  she  is 
going  to  worry  herself;  she  is  going  to  do  all 
that  she  can  to  excite  herself;  and  that  is 
why  she  has  done  well  to  provide  herself  with 
a  physician.  You  will  see  that  I  shall  earn 
my  wages  before  the  winter  is  over.' 

This  anticipatorv  diagnosis  was  not  want- 
ing in  shrewdness ;  but  the  Doctor  was  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  the  Countess  had 
already  begun  to  regret  her  success.  She  was 
not  jubilant,  but  she  was  really  relieved  to  be 
once  more  her  own  mistress ;  she  was  really 
convinced  that  (as  she  had  said  to  Bicken- 
bach)  what  had  happened  must  have  hap- 
pened eventually,  and  she  was  almost 
convinced  that  she  had  not  a  spark  of  love 
left  for  her  husband.  On  the  foregoing 
evening  she  had  felt  rather  differently  ;  but 
the  readiness  with  which  he  had  submitted  to 
her  conditions,  and  the  absence  of  anything 
approaching  passion  in  his  perfunctory  pro- 
tests, had  put  the  finishing  touch  to  a  mental 
portrait    of  him    upon    which    she    had    been 
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engaged  for  some  time  past.  He  was,  no 
doubt,  an  honest,  well-meaning  man ;  but 
neither  in  his  affections  nor  in  his  purposes 
was  there  that  strength  which  she  had  mis- 
takenly ascribed  to  him  when  she  had  fancied 
that  she  could  bow  to  his  rule.  There  was 
nothing  for  it,  as  matters  had  fallen  out,  but 
to  close  that  chapter  and  to  begin  a  fresh 
one. 

In  the  course  of  the  Countess  Radna's  life 
there  has  been  many  chapters.  None  of 
them  had  been  quite  so  serious  as  the  last ; 
still,  some  had  looked  serious  enough  dans  le 
temps,  while  all  had  been  relegated  without 
much  trouble  to  that  softened  background  of 
memory  whither  she  now  proposed  to  de- 
spatch Douglas  Colborne.  The  difficulty,  of 
course,  was  to  find  some  fresh  interest  in  life, 
and,  as  she  journeyed  South,  she  frankly 
acknowledged  to  herself  that  the  hiring  of  a 
villa  at  Nice  was  not  a  particularly  promising 
or  original  start  to  have  made.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  possibilities  connected  with  almost 
every  situation — unless,  indeed,  that  of  the 
chatelaine  of  an  English  country-house  be 
counted  as  a  possible  situation — so  that  when 
she  took  possession  of  her  new  quarters  she 
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was  not  only  exhilarated  by  the  warmth,  the 
sunshine,  and  the  luxurious  vegetation  of  a 
climate  more  highly  favoured  than  that  of  the 
British  Isles,  but  was  persuaded  that  she  would 
contrive  to  get  some  enjoyment,  or  pseudo- 
enjoyment,  out  of  the  materials  which  lay 
ready  to  her  hand. 

The  materials,  it  was  true,  were  not  novel, 
consisting  as  they  did  in  that  species  of  cos- 
mopolitan society  with  which  experience  had 
rendered  her  only  too  familiar  ;  yet,  although 
these  people  might  be  generically  wearisome, 
there  was  a  chance  of  their  proving  less  so  in 
isolated  cases,  and  the  Countess,  following 
half  unconsciously  the  bent  of  her  tempera- 
ment, set  to  work  without  loss  of  time  to  seek 
for  isolated  cases.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  her 
house  was  besieged  from  the  very  first  moment 
that  she  entered  it.  She  had  an  immense 
acquaintance  ;  wherever  she  went  she  was 
tolerably  sure  of  meeting  a  host  of  people 
whom  she  knew.  Her  arrival  at  Nice  was  at 
once  bruited  abroad,  and  it  also  became  known 
in  a  surprisingly  short  space  of  time  that  the 
husband  whom  she  had  chosen  had  not  proved 
sufficiently  cosmopolitan  in  his  ways  to  suit 
her.      However,    the  gilded   youths,   Parisian 
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and  other,  who  hastened  to  leave  their  cards 
at  her  door  made  a  very  great  mistake  in 
leaping  to  the  conclusion  which  they  deemed 
appropriate  to  the  circumstances.  It  was 
not  their  waxed  moustaches,  their  carefully 
trimmed  and  pointed  beards,  their  varnished 
boots  or  their  mincing  manners  that  were 
likely  to  find  favour  in  her  eyes,  nor  did  she 
treat  them  with  any  more  ceremony  than  she 
had  been  wont  to  bestow  upon  them  in  days 
gone  by.  She  entertained  them,  as  well  as 
the  ladies  who  were  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses their  counterparts  ;  she  spent  her  money 
freely,  as  of  yore,  and  she  soon  became  the 
leading  personage  in  a  coterie  which  had  a 
right  to  call  itself  aristocratic;  but  amongst 
the  throng  of  admirers,  rivals,  friends  and 
enemies  which  speedily  gathered  round  her, 
she  looked  in  vain  for  a  single  individual 
whose  friendship  appeared  to  show  any  pro- 
mise of  repaying  cultivation.  The  best  part 
of  the  winter  passed  away  without  having 
brought  her  what  she  wanted — which,  to  be 
sure,  was  the  less  surprising,  because  she  had 
no  definite  idea  of  what  it  was  that  she  did 
want. 

Bickenbach     got     into     sad    disgrace     by 
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timidly  suggesting,  one  fine  morning,  that 
her  patroness  might  be  pining  for  news  from 
England.  The  Countess,  who  for  some  little 
time  had  been  ailing  and  depressed,  turned 
upon  her  instantly  with  a  request  that,  if  she 
could  not  help  being  a  perfect  imbecile,  she 
would  at  least  refrain  from  talking  like  one. 

'  Do  you  suppose,'  she  asked,  i  that  if  I  felt 
the  slightest  curiosity  to  learn  how  Mr.  Col- 
borne  is  amusing  himself,  I  couldn't  gratify 
it  ?  As  it  happens,  I  have  received,  and  con- 
tinue to  receive,  numerous — far  too  numerous 
— letters  from  his  mother.  Judging  by  what 
she  tells  me,  and  by  what  I  have  noticed  in 
the  English  newspapers,  I  should  say  that  he 
was  amusing  himself  very  well  indeed.  Much 
better  than  I  am,  par  exemple  /' 

The  Baroness  shed  a  few  of  the  tears  which 
were  always  at  her  command,  and  apologized 
humbly  for  her  indiscretion.  '  It  was  only 
because  I  can  see  that  you  are  not  happy, 
dear  Countess  Helene,'  she  explained. 

'  My  good  Bickenbach,  can  you,  with  your 
hand  upon  your  heart,  say  that  you  have  ever 
seen  me  happy  since  the  age  of  fourteen  \ 
And  even  then  you  used  to  do  your  best  to 
destroy  my  happiness  by  giving  me  a  holiday, 
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as  often  as  I  chose  to  ask  for  it.  You  would 
excuse  my  being  peevish  occasionally  if  you 
considered  how  hard  my  case  is.  All  my  life 
I  have  suffered  from  the  incurable  complaint 
of  obtaining  everything  that  I  have  washed 
for.  If  there  wrere  something  that  I  couldn't 
afford  to  buy,  or  if  there  were  somebody  who 
would  kindly  refuse  to  be  introduced  to  me, 
I  dare  say  I  might  recover  my  spirits.' 

The  Baroness  knew,  but  was  afraid  to  say, 
that  there  are  many  things  which  cannot  be 
purchased  ;  what  she  did  not  know,  and 
wrould  never  have  guessed,  was  that  at  that 
same  moment  there  was  actually  an  individual 
in  Nice  w^ho  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  decline  to  be  presented  to  the  Countess 
Radna.  The  Countess  was,  at  the  time, 
equally  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  so  strange 
a  being  ;  but  she  was  made  aware  of  it  no 
later  than  on  the  morrow  in  a  fashion  which 
both  interested  and  diverted  her.  Until  then 
she  had  scarcely  noticed,  and  had  only  be- 
stowed a  passing  thought  or  two  upon  the 
Marchese  di  Leonforte,  a  tall,  handsome,  olive- 
complexioned  Sicilian  nobleman  whom  she 
had  met  perhaps  a  dozen  times  in  public  and 
in  private.     Once  or  twice  at  the  theatre  she 
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had  found  his  great  black  eyes  fixed  upon  her, 
and,  after  she  had  returned  his  gaze  for  a 
second,  he  had  continued  to  stare  at  her  with 
that  melancholy  persistency  which,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  does  not  seem  to  partake  of 
rudeness  when  practised  by  Italians.  She 
had  divined  that  he  was  a  little  smitten  with 
her,  but  had  been  in  no  way  moved  by  a 
discovery  to  which  she  was  thoroughly  accus- 
tomed, nor  had  it  occurred  to  her  to  request 
an  introduction  which  there  was  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  could  obtain  if  he  desired  it. 

Chancing,  however,  upon  this  occasion  to 
encounter  him  at  a  large  afternoon  reception 
given  by  a  Russian  Princess,  and  observing 
that  he  had,  as  usual,  begun  to  contemplate 
her  from  afar,  she  bethought  her  that  it  might 
pos>ibly  be  amusing  to  ask  him  what  he  meant 
by  it.  Accordingly  she  turned  to  one  of  the 
little  Parisian  dandies  who  had  stationed 
themselves  by  her  side  and  said  : 

1  You  know  the  Marchese  di  Leonforte,  do 
you  not  ?  Bring  him  to  me.  I  should  like 
to  make  his  acquaintance  and  condole  with 
him,  for  he  looks  almost  as  bored  as  I  feel.' 

The  little  dandy  flew  to  do  her  bidding, 
but   returned  presently  with  an  embarrassed 
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air  and  a  somewhat  incoherent  apology.  The 
Marchese,  it  appeared,  had  felt  profoundly 
honoured,  but  had  respectfully  begged  to  be 
excused.  He  was  not  a^oing  much  into 
society ;  he  did  not  propose  to  remain  long 
at  Nice;  he  would  not  have  shown  himself 
at  the  present  gathering  but  for  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Princess  was  an  old  friend  ; 
in  a  word,  no  pretexts  could  have  been  more 
lame,  and  the  Countess's  perturbed  envoy  did 
not  better  them  much  by  adding  : 

'  Leonforte  is  an  original — one  might  almost 
say  a  savage.  Bon  garqon,  au  fond,  beau 
joueur,  and  a  horseman  of  the  most  intrepid, 
but  absolutely  without  tenue.  It  has  to  be 
remembered  that  he  is  an  Italian — a  Sicilian, 
even.     He  is  not  like  the  rest  of  the  world.' 

1  He  has  just  given  convincing  proof  of 
that.'  remarked  the  Countess,  laughing,  and 
not  at  all  offended.  '  Nevertheless,  I  am  sure 
he  cannot  have  meant  to  insult  me  ;  so  please 
go  back  and  tell  him  that  I  insist.' 

The  result  of  this  second  mission — which, 
indeed,  could  hardly  have  resulted  in  a  second 
failure — was  that  a  gentleman,  who,  however 
devoid  he  might  be  of  tenue  in  the  Parisian 
sense  of  that  term,  did  not  at  least  seem  to 
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be  easily  put  out  of  countenance,  was  led 
up  to  the  Countess,  and,  after  making  his 
bow,  offered  a  grave  apology  for  the  breach 
of  good  manners  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty. 

'I  could  not  flatter  myself,  madame,'  said 
he,  '  that  you  would  waste  another  thought 
upon  one  so  insignificant  as  myself ;  I  did 
not  reflect  for  the  moment  that  I  was  bound 
to  treat  your  gracious  intimation  as  a  com- 
mand. Is  it  permitted  to  me  to  hope  that 
you  will  add  to  your  kindness  and  con- 
descension by  pardoning  my  gaucherieV 

He  spoke  deliberately,  in  a  low-pitched 
voice,  and  his  French  was  fairly  good,  though 
it  was  evident  that  he  was  not  quite  at  home  in 
that  language.  The  Countess,  who  answered 
him  with  a  good  deal  less  of  formality  than 
he  had  displayed,  was  unable  to  break  through 
the  barriers  of  his  distant,  deferential  polite- 
ness ;  nor  could  she  help  feeling  a  little 
snubbed  by  his  obvious  anxiety  to  retire 
as  soon  as  she  should  have  satisfied  her 
curiosity.  It  was  so  novel  a  sensation  to 
her  to  be  snubbed  by  anybody,  that  after 
she  had  sustained  an  interchange  of  meaning- 
less  observations  for  five  minutes  or  so,  she 
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moved  away  from  the  pricked- up  ears  of  her 
satellites  towards  an  inner  room,  making  a 
sign,  as  she  did  so,  to  the  Italian  which  he 
could  not  disobe}7.  As  soon  as  they  were 
practically  alone,  she  said,  in  reply  to  a 
question  which  he  had  not  put  : 

4  Oh  no !  it  is  not  because  you  are  the 
handsomest  man  here,  nor  even  because  you 
wear  a  sorrowful  and  mysterious  aspect  ; 
pray  don't  allow  any  ideas  of  that  sort  to 
enter  into  your  mind.  But  you  will  allow 
that  it  is  natural  on  my  part  to  wonder  why 
you  were  so  unwilling  to  be  presented  to 
me.' 

He  answered,  with  perfect  composure  : 
'  Madame,  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell 
you.' 

'  Why  would  it  be  impossible  ?' 

'  Because,  when  I  speak  frankly,  I  have  the 
habit  of  using  a  frankness  which  would  be 
incomprehensible  and  probably  offensive  to 
you.  If  the  kindness  which  you  have  already 
shown  me  might  embolden  me  to  ask  a  favour 
of  you,  it  would  be  that  you  should  permit 
me  to  withdraw  again  into  the  obscurity  out 
of  which  you  have  deigned  to  summon  me 
for  a  moment.' 
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{  And  I,  who  was  about  to  request  that 
you  would  honour  my  poor  garden-party 
to-morrow  by  attending  it !  Come,  Monsieur 
le  Marquis,  you  are  neither  as  humble  nor 
as  obscure  as  you  choose  to  pretend,  and  I 
suspect  that  you  would  be  rather  disappointed 
if  I  were  to  take  you  at  your  word.  On  my 
side,  I  admit  that  I  should  be  inconsolable 
if  I  were  to  lose  sight  of  you  before  you  had 
explained  yourself.  Shall  we  postpone  the 
confession  until  we  are  a  little  better  ac- 
quainted ?  That  will  give  you  time  to  satisfy 
yourself  that  I  like  frankness,  that  I  am  not 
abnormally  dull  of  comprehension,  and  that 
I  am  not  easily  offended.' 

The  mysterious  Italian  hesitated,  and  for 
a  minute  or  so  gazed  frowningly  at  the  carpet. 
His  rejoinder,  when  at  length  it  came,  was 
somewhat  startling  and  unconventional  : 

'  Madame,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  give 
you  at  once  a  specimen  of  my  frankness. 
Histories  have  been  related  to  me  about  you 
which  I  do  not  like.  It  is  said  that  you  have 
a  husband  in  England,  and  that  you  have 
separated  yourself  from  him  without  any  of 
the  reasons  which  are  commonly  considered 
sufficient.     Can  you  figure  to  yourself  that 
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I  am  primitive  enough  to  be  repelled  by  such 
levity  ?  and  can  you  bear  to  listen  to  such  an 
avowal  without  taking  offence  ?' 

The  Countess  coloured  slightly.  The 
avowal  was  certainly  very  unlike  that  which 
she  had  anticipated,  and  she  was,  in  truth, 
offended  by  it ;  but  she  felt  that  it  would 
be  too  humiliating  to  acknowledge  herself 
offended  by  a  rebuke  which  she  had  invited, 
so  she  returned,  with  a  smile : 

'  You  make  it  absolutely  essential  for  me 
to  be  better  acquainted  with  3-ou.  Since  you 
are  so  primitive,  you  cannot  deny  the  right 
of  the  accused  to  be  heard  in  her  own  defence, 
because  that  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
primitive  justice,  and  I  dare  say  you  will  also 
allow  that  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the 
place  for  prolonged  explanations.  By  saying 
what  you  have  said,  you  have  at  least  com- 
mitted yourself  to  appearing  at  my  tedious 
entertainment  to-morrow.' 

The  Marchese  responded  by  a  solemn  bow, 
and  took  advantage  of  the  entrance  of  his 
hostess,  who  wished  to  present  some  stranger 
or  other  to  the  Countess  Radna,  to  effect  his 
retreat. 

The  Countess  was   thus   left  in   some   un- 
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certainty  as  to  whether  he  intended  to  obey 
her  behest  or  not;  but  on  the  following  after- 
noon he  duly  appeared  amongst  her  other 
guests,  and  very  glad  she  was  to  catch  sight 
of  his  sombre  countenance  ;  for,  as  may  be 
imagined,  the  remarks  which  he  had  permitted 
himself  to  make  had  given  her  something  to 
think  about. 

'  Tell  me,'  said  she,  when  she  had  drawn 
him  away  to  a  comparatively  secluded  part 
of  the  shady  garden  which  she  temporarily 
owned,  c  are  you  a  religious  fanatic  ?' 

He  replied  in  his  slow,  measured  accents  : 
1  Madame,  I  am  a  Catholic,  like  my  ancestors. 
I  dare  not  affirm  that  I  am  a  good  Catholic, 
if  that  is  what  you  understand  by  a  fanatic.' 

'  Oh,  it  is  quite  practicable  to  remain  a 
good  Catholic  and  to  indulge  discreetly  in 
menus  plaisirs — such  as  gambling,  for  ex- 
ample. That  is  well  known.  What  I  mean 
is,  are  you  fanatical  enough  to  regard  a  con- 
tract of  marriage  as  a  sacrament  and  those 
who  violate  it  as  monsters  of  iniquity  ?  If 
so,  I  am  a  monster  ;  and  it  only  remains 
for  me  to  apologize  for  my  audacity  in  having 
ventured  to  thrust  my  acquaintance  upon  a 
saint.' 

vol.  ii.  20 
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The  Marchese  di  Leonforte  was  not  pre- 
cisely a  saint,  but  he  really  was  something 
of  a  fanatic,  and  he  could  not  look  upon  mar- 
riage as  a  mere  civil  contract  which  might  be 
repudiated  at  will.  After  a  few  seconds  of 
uneasy  silence  he  said : 

'  Madame  la  Comtesse,  I  have  neither  the 
pretension  nor  the  presumption  to  judge  you.' 

'  Oh,  but  I  thought  that  the  privilege  of 
judging  me  was  just  Avhat  you  claimed.  At 
all  events,  you  gave  your  judgment  and  con- 
demnation of  me  yesterday  as  reasons  for 
your  reluctance  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
me.' 

' 1  spoke  too  hastily,  and  I  should  have 
done  better  to  keep  silence.  All  sorts  of  lies 
are  repeated  and  circulated ;  it  may  not  be 
through  any  fault  of  yours  that  you  are  living 
apart  from  your  husband — what  do  I  know  ? 
The  truth  is  that  I  had  other  reasons  which  it 
would  be  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  intrude 
upon  your  notice.' 

'  A  simple  antipathy,  then  ?' 

'  If  it  pleases  you  to  call  it  by  that  name. 
In  any  case,  I  must  respectfully  decline  to 
join  the  band  of  young  men  who  run  errands 
for  you  and  kiss  your  hands  and  boast  behind 
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your  back  of  favours  which  have  assuredly  not 
been  conferred  upon  them.  I  am  not  made  of 
that  material.' 

'Would  you  not  have  done  well,'  asked  the 
Countess  blandly,  '  to  wait  for  an  invitation 
before  spurning  it  ?  I  am  obliged  to  you, 
however,  for  your  charming  candour,  and  the 
least  that  I  can  do  in  return  is  to  grant  you 
an  immediate  and  unconditional  release.' 

With  that  she  turned  and  left  him.  Of 
course,  his  meaning  was  no  longer  a  mystery 
to  her ;  of  course  she  understood  that  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her;  and,  since  he  chose  to 
be  so  serious  and  tragic  over  it,  no  doubt  the 
best  way  of  treating  him  was  to  send  him  about 
his  business.  All  the  same,  she  would  have 
liked  to  convince  him  that  she  was  not  what 
he  took  her  for ;  because,  although  it  is  not 
disagreeable  to  be  loved,  it  is  decidedly  dis- 
agreeable to  be  despised. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE    COUNTESS    GAINS    A    CHAMPION. 

If  there  was  one  thing  of  which  the  Countess 
Radna  felt  more  certain  than  another,  it  was 
that  this  slightly  melodramatic  Italian,  whom 
she  had  so  innocently  captivated,  would  call 
upon  her  before  many  days  were  past.  Con- 
sequently, she  was  surprised,  and  even  a  trifle 
piqued,  by  his  failure  to  justify  reasonable 
anticipation  in  that  respect.  She  did  not,  of 
course,  care  two  straws  about  the  man  ;  he 
was  welcome  to  adore  her,  welcome  to  forget 
her,  and  welcome  to  adopt  any  line  of  conduct 
that  might  seem  to  him  appropriate  to  the 
circumstances  ;  only  he  ought  to  have  under- 
stood that  there  are  certain  forms  and  cere- 
monies which  are  obligatory  upon  all  well- 
bred  people,  and  she  was  irritated  with  him 
for  ignoring  them. 
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Her  mental  attitude  as  regarded  the  world 
at  large  was,  in  fact,  at  that  time  one  of  irrita- 
tion, and  she  was  no  adept  at  disguising  her 
sentiments.  Bickenbach  caught  it,  and  so  did 
Dr.  Schott  ;  the  former  melting  into  tears 
under  verbal  castigation,  while  the  latter  only 
smoked  his  pipe,  shrugged  his  fat  shoulders 
and  chuckled.  Dr.  Schott  thought  that  he 
knew  very  well  what  was  the  matter,  and 
confided  the  outcome  of  his  knowledge  and 
experience  to  his  fellow- sufferer. 

'  I  foresaw  this  phase,'  said  he,  with  the 
tranquil  toleration  of  a  competent  medical 
adviser.  '  I  foresaw  that  she  would  lament 
the  husband  whom  she  has  dismissed,  and  that 
she  would  be  astonished  at  him  for  neither 
returning  to  her  nor  writing  to  her.  Fortu- 
nately  for  her  (because,  indeed,  she  was  quite 
right  to  dismiss  him),  he  is  too  phlegmatic  to 
return  or  to  write.  He  has  accepted  the  situa- 
tion, and  very  soon  she  will  accept  it  also, 
though  she  did  not,  perhaps,  intend  it  to  be 
permanent  when  she  created  it.  It  is,  after 
all,  a  mere  question  of  a  vemplacant! 

The  cynicism  of  the  Doctor  reposed,  as 
cynicism  for  the  most  part  does,  upon  a  partial 
comprehension  of  his  patient's  character.     The 
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Countess  was  by  no  means  the  silly,  vain, 
spoilt  child  that  he  set  her  down  as  being  ; 
and  if  she  was  vexed — as  she  certainly  was — 
by  Douglas's  apparent  resignation  to  his  fate, 
that  was  not  because  she  was  conscious  of  any 
desire  to  beckon  him  back  or  because  she 
repented  of  the  declaration  of  independence  to 
which  she  had  committed  herself.  She  could 
not  and  would  not  live  with  him  again  ;  she 
would  instantly  have  repudiated  any  overtures 
that  might  have  been  made  on  his  part ;  only 
she  had  secretly  expected  that  overtures  would 
be  made,  and  the  letters  which  reached  her 
every  now  and  again  from  England,  describing 
the  cheerfulness  with  which  he  had  resumed 
his  accustomed  round  of  duties  and  pleasures, 
were  not  altogether  pleasant  reading  to  her. 
Perhaps  the  least  pleasant  portion  of  them  was 
that  which  referred  to  his  intimacy  with  Miss 
Rowley.  It  might  be  natural  and  inevitable 
that  his  thoughts,  after  he  had  found  himself 
finally  severed  from  the  woman  whom  he  had 
once  loved,  should  revert  to  the  woman  with 
whom  it  would  have  been  so  much  wiser  for 
him  to  fall  in  love ;  but,  considering  the  lofty 
moral  standpoint  which  he  had  been  wont  to 
arrogate  to  himself  and  the  inviolable  sanctity 
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which  he  had  always  claimed  for  a  ceremony 
performed  by  one  of  the  priests  of  his  religion, 
there  was  surely  something  that  savoured  of 
indecency  and  hypocrisy  in  the  promptitude 
with  which  he  had  rushed  to  Miss  Rowley's 
so-called  friendship  for  consolation.  For  the 
rest,  all  men  were  like  that,  and  Douglas  Col- 
borne  was  but  an  ordinary  man.  Indeed,  if 
he  had  been  less  hopelessly  ordinary,  the  im- 
possibility of  enduring  him  as  a  lifelong  com- 
panion would  not  have  been  so  obvious. 

Now,  she  herself,  for  her  weal  or  for  her 
woe,  was  not  ordinary  ;  and  that  was  one  of 
the  many  reasons  which  forbade  her  to  look 
out  for  what  the  Doctor,  in  his  crude  Teutonic 
fashion,  called  a  remplaqant.  She  did  not 
believe  in  Christianity,  or  in  any  other  form 
of  revealed  religion  ;  she  could  not  see  why 
bonds  which  had  grown  irksome,  and  which 
united  a  childless  husband  and  wife,  should 
not  be  broken  ;  but,  for  all  that,  it  was  out  of 
her  power  to  forget  that  she  had  bestowed  her 
love  upon  one  man,  and  she  would  have  felt 
lowered  in  her  self-esteem  had  she  been  capable 
of  transferring  it  to  another.  Since  one  must 
needs  (owing  to  the  frailty  of  one's  mortal 
nature)    worship    a    fetich    of    one    kind    or 
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another,  self-esteem  may  easily  be  made  to 
serve  the  necessary  purpose  :  and  everybody 
will  admit  that  the  Marchese  di  Leonforte,  by 
neglecting  an  elementary  duty  of  civilized 
man,  had  been  guilty  of  a  serious  want  of 
respect  to  the  Countess's  fetich. 

It  was  of  this  that  she  was  thinking  one 
sunny  afternoon,  when  she  had  betaken  her- 
self and  her  discontent  to  an  arbour  at  the 
end  of  her  garden,  which  commanded  a  pros- 
pect of  the  dusty  road,  the  dusty  tamarisks 
and  aloes  and  the  expanse  of  blue  sea  beyond. 
She  was  weary  of  that  calm,  tideless  sea, 
weary  of  the  sunshine,  weary  of  the  glaring 
highroad,  and  more  especially  weary  of  the 
people  who,  from  time  to  time,  rolled  along  it 
in  their  carriages.  Some  of  them  turned  in 
at  her  gates,  drove  up  to  her  door  and  were 
sent  away.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
see  nobody  for  a  week — unless,  perchance,  it 
might  be  a  certain  ill-mannered  Italian  noble- 
man, who  apparently  had  no  intention  of 
exposing  himself  to  the  risk  of  a  possible 
rebuff. 

But  while  she  sat  there,  gazing  with  lack- 
lustre  eyes  upon  a  scene  which  she  had  almost 
resolved  to  quit,  there  came  within  the  field 
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of  her  vision  an  equestrian  who  seemed  to  be 
having  some  trouble  with  his  big  black  horse, 
and  in  whom,  as  he  drew  nearer,  she  recog- 
nised the  offending  Marchese.  Was  he  coming 
to  call  at  last  ?  She  raised  herself  from  her 
recumbent  attitude,  and,  with  a  dawning  smile 
upon  her  lips,  watched  his  progress  ;  but  she 
was  not  destined  to  discover  whether  this 
would,  or  would  not,  have  eventually  led  him 
to  the  iron  gates  which  gave  access  to  her 
villa,  for,  just  as  he  had  reached  a  point  im- 
mediately beneath  her,  two  heated  individuals 
on  bicycles  raced  past  and  caused  his  horse  to 
plunge  violently.  Perhaps  his  patience  had 
already  been  tried  ;  perhaps  his  courage  as  a 
rider  was  in  excess  of  his  skill.  Anyhow,  a 
battle  ensued  which  terminated  disastrously 
for  him. 

The  Countess  looked  down  upon  the  tight 
with  an  agreeable  mixture  of  amusement, 
excitement  and  anxiety.  She  did  not  want 
the  cavalier  who  had  treated  her  so  cavalierly 
to  be  hurt ;  but  she  would  not  very  much 
have  minded  seeing  him  rolled  in  the  dust, 
provided  that  no  bones  were  broken  in  the 
process  ;  also  she  noted  that,  although  he 
stuck   firmly   to  his   saddle,   he  had    lost  his 
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temper.  Douglas,  she  remembered,  had  never 
been  wont  to  lose  his  temper  with  a  horse  ; 
and  the  superiority  of  the  Englishman  over 
the  Italian  in  that  respect  was,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  a  source  of  gratification  to  her.  She 
had,  however,  but  a  brief  space  of  time  in 
which  to  draw  comparisons,  for  the  little 
drama  which  was  being  enacted  beneath  her 
was  soon  played  out,  and  its  termination  was 
of  a  nature  to  resolve  all  her  feelings  into 
sheer  terror  and  dismay.  Few  sights  are  more 
sickening  to  witness  than  that  of  a  rearing 
horse  who  falls  back,  or  is  pulled  back,  upon 
its  rider.  It  may  have  been  the  Marchese 
di  Leonforte's  own  fault  that  this  accident 
happened  to  him ;  but  the  Countess  was  not 
cold-blooded  enough  to  make  such  a  reflection 
when,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds,  during 
which  she  had  involuntarily  closed  her  eyes, 
she  saw  the  unfortunate  man  lying  prostrate 
and  senseless  on  the  hard  road,  his  horse,  which 
had  struggled  up,  standing  by  his  side  with 
dilated  nostrils  and  quivering  limbs. 

She  rushed  into  the  house,  summoned  the 
men-servants,  told  some  of  them  to  carry 
down  a  mattress  at  once,  and  then,  attended 
by  others,  hurried  back   to  the  scene  of  the 
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catastrophe.  Quick  as  she  was  about  it,  a 
small  crowd  had  already  collected,  and  an 
empty  carriage  had  been  stopped,  into  which 
the  lifeless  or  unconscious  body  was  about  to 
be  lifted. 

1  The  poor  gentleman  is  not  quite  dead,' 
one  of  the  bystanders  told  her,  '  but  he  will 
scarcely  live  to  reach  the  hospital.  It  seems 
that  his  horse  must  have  rolled  over  him,  for 
he  is  crushed — crushed  flat,  like  my  hand  !' 

The  speaker  emphasized  his  words  by 
stretching  out  a  broad  dirty  palm  and  slap- 
ping his  fingers  down  upon  it.  The  Countess 
imperiously  motioned  to  him  to  stand  aside. 

1  This  gentleman  is  a  friend  of  mine,'  said 
she.  '  He  is  not  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital  ; 
he  is  to  be  carried  into  my  house,  where  I 
have  a  doctor  who  will  attend  to  him.  If  any 
of  you  want  to  be  of  use  you  may  go  into 
the  town  as  fast  as  you  can  and  send  me  a 
surgeon.' 

She  had  good  blood  in  her  veins,  and 
it  came  quite  naturally  to  her  to  take  the 
command  in  a  case  of  emergency.  The  sight 
of  a  dead  or  dying  man  did  not  cause  her  to 
lose  her  nerve  ;  nor  did  she  think  it  worth 
while  to   make  any  answer  to   the  entreaties 
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of  Dr.  Schott,  who  was  soon  upon  the  spot, 
and  who  implored  her  to  withdraw  and  com- 
pose herself.  She  was  perfectly  composed  ; 
she  superintended  the  transport  of  the  luckless 
Marchese  into  the  bedroom  which  had  been 
hastily  prepared  to  receive  him  ;  she  rendered 
some  assistance  during  the  examination  of  his 
injuries  which  ensued,  and  she  listened,  with- 
out visible  emotion,  to  the  undecided  verdict 
pronounced  at  length  by  her  medical  adviser. 

1  There  is  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  there 
are  some  broken  ribs,7  Dr.  Schott  said,  raising 
himself  from  the  bed  over  which  he  had  been 
stooping.  '  What  internal  mischief  there  may 
be  it  is  impossible  to  tell  as  yet  ;  but  the 
chances  are  against  him.  Probably  I  shall  be 
able  to  speak  more  definitely  in  a  few  hours 
and  after  a  consultation  with  my  confreres ; 
for  the  present  I  think  you  can  do  nothing 
better  than  to  send  for  a  trained  nurse  and 
to  leave  the  patient  to  me.' 

The  Countess  obeyed.  As  a  general  rule 
she  did  obey  Dr.  Schott  when  he  addressed 
her  in  his  professional  capacity  ;  besides,  she 
was  becoming  sensible  of  the  reaction  that 
necessarily  succeeds  such  a  demand  upon  the 
reserve  forces  of  self-control  as  that  to  which 
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she  had  been  subjected.  She  went  downstairs 
and  had  a  talk  with  Bickenbach,  who,  of 
course,  was  agitated  and  helpless  ;  then,  after 
a  prolonged  interval,  she  received  a  whole 
gang  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  who  in- 
formed her,  with  dignified  circumlocution,  that 
they  had  no  clear  information  to  give,  but 
who,  upon  the  whole,  were  inclined  to  hope 
that  the  Marchese's  condition,  though  critical, 
was  not  desperate.  They  sincerely  regretted 
that  they  could  not  sanction  the  immediate 
removal  of  the  sufferer ;  they  feared  that  the 
Countess  must  be  inconvenienced  by  his 
presence  for  some  time  to  come — unless, 
indeed,  he  should  relieve  her  of  it  by  giving 
up  the  ghost — and,  after  acknowledging  by  a 
murmur  of  respectful  admiration  her  assur- 
ance that  the  question  was  not  one  of  her 
personal  convenience  or  inconvenience,  they 
professed  themselves  unable  to  say  how  she 
could  be  of  use  to  him,  except  by  telegraphing 
for  his  nearest  relations. 

This  was  obviously  the  proper  thing  to  do, 
and  the  Countess  would  have  done  it  forth- 
with if  she  had  had  the  faintest  idea  of  who 
his  nearest  relations  were,  or  where  they  were  to 
be  found.      She  had  herself  at  once  driven  to  his 
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hotel,  but  could  gain  no  light  from  his  valet, 
who  was  a  Frenchman,  and  had  only  recently 
entered  his  service.  After  that  she  sought 
out  the  young  Parisian  who  had  introduced 
him  to  her,  and  the  Russian  lady  at  whose 
house  the  introduction  had  taken  place,  thus 
eventually  arriving  at  the  not  unwelcome  dis- 
covery that  he  had  no  near  relations  at  all. 
He  was,  it  appeared,  an  only  child  and  an 
orphan ;  he  might  possibly  have  uncles  and 
aunts  and  cousins,  but  the  Russian  lady  had 
never  heard  him  mention  them,  while  she  had 
often  heard  him  lament  his  loneliness  in  the 
world. 

'  If  the  poor  young  man  is  going  to  die, 
that  is  a  consolation,'  she  remarked  ;  *  but 
what  a  terrible  thing  for  you,  dear  Countess, 
to  have  him  dying  in  your  house  !' 

The  Countess  appreciated  the  value  of  the 
consolation,  and  did  not  find  her  plight  nearly 
so  terrible  as  her  sympathizer  would  have 
done.  It  would  be  very  sad,  no  doubt,  if  the 
Marchese  were  doomed  to  die ;  but  if  he 
should  recover,  the  task  of  aiding  his  recovery 
would  give  her  just  that  degree  of  temporary 
interest  in  life  for  which  she  had  been  sigh- 
ing ;  so  that   he  would   really  have  conferred 
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the  greatest  imaginable  benefit   upon  her  by 
smashing  himself  up  at  her  door. 

And  it  so  fell  out  that  he  did  recover. 
The  first  thing  that  she  heard  on  her  return 
home  was  that  he  had  partially  regained  con- 
sciousness ;  the  night  passed  without  the 
manifestation  of  any  alarming  symptoms  ; 
and  although  several  days  elapsed  before  the 
doctors  ventured  to  pronounce  him  out  of 
danger,  they  were  finally  in  a  position  to  do 
so,  and  at  the  same  time  to  express  their  pro- 
found sense  of  the  indefatigable  care  and 
kindness  to  which,  according  to  them,  the 
existence  of  this  happy  state  of  things  must 
be  chiefly  ascribed. 

The  Countess  was  accustomed  to  compli- 
ments of  that  description,  and  accepted  them 
for  what  they  were  worth.  Xobody  would 
have  thought  of  praising  or  thanking  her  if 
she  had  not  been  a  rich  woman  ;  nor,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  had  she  done  much  for  her 
charge  during  the  critical  period  of  his  illness, 
except  to  spend  money  on  his  behalf.  But  as 
soon  as  convalescence  set  in  she  came  to  the 
front  and  reaped  the  reward  which,  perhaps, 
others  had  earned.  He  was  very  grateful, 
very    simple    and    very    like    an    overgrown 
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child   in    his    helplessness — this    big,    rather 
stern-featured  man,  with  whom,  as  his  senses 
and  his  strength  began  to  return  to  him,  she 
sat  talking  for  an  hour  or  so  every  day.     He 
soon  told  her  all,  or  almost  all,  that  there  was 
to  be  told  about  his  uneventful  history.     He 
had    extensive,   if    not    highly    remunerative, 
estates  ;  he  was  devoid  of  responsibilities  and 
ambitions  ;    he    had    made    a    vigorous,    but 
hitherto  unsuccessful,  effort  to  amuse  himself 
by  gambling,  steeplechasing,  and  frequenting 
company  which  is  usually  esteemed  to  be  more 
amusing  than    edifying  ;  upon  the  whole,  he 
did  not  think    that  it   would    have    mattered 
very    much    if   he    had    fractured    his    skull, 
instead  of  only  giving  it  a  smart  blow,  on  the 
afternoon  that  she  knew  of. 

'  I  am  not  sure,  dear  madame,'  said  he  one 
day,  with  a  faint  smile,  '  that  you  have  done 
me  a  service  by  restoring  my  useless  life  to 
me :  but  it  is  certain  that  most  people  would 
think  so,  and  that  I  can  never  hope  to  repay 
your  kindness  to  me.  If,  however,  by  some 
miracle,  a  time  should  come  when  you  had 
need  of  me,  you  would  not  have  to  call  me 
twice.' 

He   made   several    speeches  to   that  effect, 
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and  they  were  not  displeasing  to  her,  though 
she  laughed  at  them,  assuring  him  that  he 
had  nothing  in  the  world  to  thank  her  for. 
Long  use  and  wont  had  taught  her  that 
genuine  gratitude  is  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  and  she  was  under  no  illusion  as  to 
the  true  cause  of  this  naif  Italian's  devotion 
to  her ;  yet  there  was  something  about  his 
devotion  and  his  mode  of  expressing  it  which 
was  touching,  and  which  appealed  to  her 
sympathies.  It  was  neither  her  fault  nor  his 
that  he  had  conceived  for  her  one  of  those 
passions  which  she  had  the  best  reasons  for 
believing  to  be  in  all  cases  ephemeral  ;  his 
infatuation  aroused  no  responsive  echo  in  her 
own  breast ;  only  she  liked  him,  and  she 
thought  that  he  might  possibly  be  made  a 
little  happier  for  the  time  being  if  it  could 
be  demonstrated  to  him  that  he  had  judged 
her  somewhat  too  harshly  at  the  outset. 

With  this  benevolent  end  in  view,  she 
repaid  his  confidences  at  length  by  relating 
a  portion  of  her  personal  history  to  him;  and, 
of  course,  the  history  of  her  married  life,  as 
she  related  it,  was  essentially  false.  Is  there 
anywhere  on  earth  an  aggrieved  person  who 
can  speak  truthfully  or  impartially  of  his  or 
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her  grievance  ?  The  Countess  did  not  mean 
to  be  untruthful ;  she  took  such  blame  to 
herself  as  she  honestly  imagined  to  attach 
to  her,  and  she  expressly  acquitted  her 
husband  of  any  sin  more  heinous  than  that 
of  placid  selfishness ;  but  she  contrived  to 
draw  a  portrait  of  Douglas  Colborne  which 
caused  her  bedridden  hearer  to  grind  his  white 
teeth  with  rage,  and  to  implore,  in  terms 
of  the  deepest  contrition,  her  pardon  for  his 
baseness  in  having  ever  listened  to  calumnies 
now  so  amply  disproved. 

'As  soon  as  I  am  well  again  I  will  find 
that  vile  rascal  out  and  kill  him  for  you,' 
said  he,  in  as  matter-of-course  a  tone  as  if 
he  had  been  merely  offering  to  rid  her  of  an 
obnoxious  cat  or  rat. 

But  the  Countess  laughingly  declined  to 
sanction  this  summary  method  of  avenging 
her  wrongs. 

'  I  believe  you  are  capable  of  acting  as  you 
say,'  she  replied  ;  '  but,  unfortunately,  English- 
men do  not  fight  duels  ;  and  if  murder  is  not 
yet  out  of  date  in  Sicily,  it  is  quite  inadmis- 
sible in  other  parts  of  Europe.  You  are 
pleased  to  assert  that  I  have  saved  your  life  ; 
so  you  may  imagine  how  disconsolate  I  should 
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be  if  you  were  to  recompense  rae  for  my 
trouble  by  making  a  present  of  it  to  the 
hangman.  Pray  do  not  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  I  am  disconsolate  because  I  have 
a  husband  who  is  do  more  inconsolable  than 
I  am ;  my  sole  object  in  wearying  you  with 
a  commonplace  narrative  was  to  persuade  you 
that  I  did  not,  after  all,  leave  my  husband 
and  my  adopted  country  without  some  excuse. 
From  the  moment  that  you  admit  that,  there 
is  no  more  to  be  said  upon  the  subject — and 
we  will  say  no  more.' 

The  subject  was  dropped  for  the  moment ; 
but,  of  course,  it  was  resumed,  and  was  dwelt 
upon  at  great  length  in  subsequent  conversa- 
tions which  might  be  found  a  trifle  tedious 
if  reported,  but  which  were  full  of  interest 
to  the  two  persons  engaged  in  them.  These 
daily  and  prolonged  conversations,  although 
they  provoked  the  sarcastic  wit  of  Dr.  Schott, 
were  not  in  reality  of  a  nature  to  cause  an 
instant's  disquietude  to  him  or  to  Bickenbach. 
The  latest  addition  to  the  li^t  of  the  Countess's 
victims  was  strictly  decorous  and  punctilious 
in  his  behaviour  towards  her ;  if  he  betrayed 
the  state  of  his  feelings  a  dozen  times  a  day, 
he  was  at  least  careful  to  avoid  doing  so  by 
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word  of  mouth ;  while  she,  on  her  side,  gave 
him  do  sort  of  encouragement.  Nevertheless, 
she  liked  the  man  ;  his  sympathy  and  his 
championship  were  pleasant  to  her,  and  she 
was  very  sorry  when  the  time  came  for  him 
to  quit  the  shelter  of  her  roof. 

It  was  necessary  that  he  should  go  as  soon 
as  he  could  safely  be  moved ;  that  tribute  to 
the  prejudices  of  a  censorious  world  could 
hardly  be  evaded,  and  the  Countess  told  him 
candidly  that,  situated  as  she  was,  she  felt 
unable  to  offer  him  the  hospitality  which  she 
would  fain  have  offered.  She  thought,  how- 
ever, that — since  he  was  ordered  to  be  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  open  air  and  to 
avoid  exertion — there  could  be  no  harm  in 
his  driving  up  from  his  hotel  whenever  he 
felt  disposed  to  do  so,  and  resting  for  awhile 
in  her  garden.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  Marchese  di  Leonforte  continued  to  spend 
his  afternoons  with  her,  and  that  the  little 
world  which  was  watching  them  with  eager 
and  inquisitive  eyes  began  to  look  forward 
cheerfully  to  a  scandal. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Douglas's  confidants. 

Every  adult  is  aware — because  every  adult 
has  been  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  by 
more  or  less  painful  experience  —  that  there 
exists  some  subtle  difference  between  the 
sexes  which  precludes  the  one  from  ever 
arriving  at  a  full  or  confident  understanding 
of  the  other.  We  know,  or  think  we  know, 
broadly  speaking,  what  feminine  character- 
istics are ;  women  ako  probably  flatter  them- 
selves that  our  own  foibles  and  peculiarities 
are  not  hidden  from  them ;  yet  when  com- 
plications arise,  the  old  insuperable  difficulty 
does  not  fail  to  present  itself,  nor  can  conflicts 
be  averted  or  harmony  restored  save  by 
concessions  on  both  sides  of  which  neither 
side  can  really  perceive  the  reasonableness. 
Douglas    Col  borne    was    humble    enough    to 
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acknowledge  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
stupidity  and  mismanagement  in  his  relations 
with  his  wife ;  but  he  had  offered  to  concede 
all  that  he  could  possibly  concede,  and  he 
would  have  been  too  proud  to  stoop  to  en- 
treaties even  if  he  had  believed  that  entreaties 
were  likely  to  be  of  the  slightest  avail.  What 
he  said  to  himself  was  that  he  must  make  up 
his  mind  to  a  future  of  quasi- celibacy  and 
remember  that  a  man  may  do  good  wTork  and 
enjoy  himself  tolerably  well  in  the  world 
without  the  solace  of  domestic  sympathies. 
What  he  secretly  and  unconsciously  hoped 
was  that  his  mother's  correspondence  with 
Helene  (to  reports  of  Avhich  he  absolutely 
declined  to  listen)  might  eventually  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  towards  which  it  was 
out  of  the  question  for  him  to  make  the  first 
step. 

Meanwhile,  life  at  Stoke  Leighton  wras 
desperately  dull  and  lonely.  His  mother 
offered  to  come  and  keep  him  company ;  but 
he  begged  her  not  to  leave  London,  declaring 
that  he  was  better  alone  for  the  present,  and 
being,  in  fact,  actuated  by  a  strong  wish  to 
keep  the  true  state  of  affairs  secret  as  long  as 
might  be.     It  had  been   announced  that  the 
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Countess  had  gone  abroad  for  her  health  ;  the 
existence  of  a  quarrel  was  perhaps  not  sus- 
pected;  at  any  rate,  no  questions  were  put  to 
him  upon  the  subject,  so  that  he  was  spared 
the  painful  necessity  of  making  veracious 
statements.  Veracious  statements.,  however, 
mast  needs  be  made  to  somebody  by  a 
distressed  man,  unless  he  be  also  an  abnor- 
mally reticent  man,  and  Douglas  did  not 
scruple  to  relieve  his  mind  by  making  a 
frank  confession  of  his  troubles  to  so  trust- 
worthy a  friend  and  neighbour  as  Miss  Peggy 
Rowley.  Indeed,  if  he  had  wanted  to  hold 
his  tongue,  he  would  have  been  unable  to 
do  so ;  for  it  did  not  take  her  long  to  guess 
what  had  happened,  nor  did  she  allow  herself 
to  be  restrained  by  any  sentiments  of  false 
delicacy  from  taxing  him  with  a  lack  of 
dexterity  to  which  he  was  fain  to  plead 
guilty. 

'  It  will  all  come  right  in  the  end,'  she 
assured  him  more  than  once ;  '  but  the  end 
isn't  quite  yet.  If  you  hadn't  been  rather  a 
goose,  this  catastrophe  would  never  have 
occurred  ;  only,  since  it  has  occurred,  you 
can  do  nothing  except  submit  and  possess 
your  soul  in  patience.     By  all  means  let  her 
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see  that  you  can  get  on  pretty  well  without 
her;  a  day  may  come  when  she  will  find  that 
she  can't  get  on  so  very  well  without  you.' 

And  when  Douglas  shook  his  head,  remark- 
ing that  his  wife  had  given  ample  evidence  of 
her  ability  and  desire  to  lead  her  own  life  in 
her  own  way,  this  skilled  adviser  of  his 
laughed,  and  asked  whether  he  had  expected 
that  evidence  of  a  contrary  description  would 
be  submitted  to  him.  Peggy  was  not  pre- 
cisely sympathetic,  but  she  was  kindly  and 
shrewd,  and  she  seemed  to  him  to  be  just, 
so  that  it  was  a  comfort  to  him  to  converse 
with  her.  It  may  be  hoped  that  he  would 
have  been  even  more  grateful  to  her  than 
he  was  had  he  for  a  moment  surmised  that 
she  was  in  reality  strongly  and  indignantly 
on  his  side,  and  that  she  thought  the  Countess 
Kadna  a  thoroughly  detestable  woman  ;  but 
she  o"ave  utterance  to  no  words  which  could 
be  interpreted  in  that  sense.  She  was,  as  he 
often  said  to  himself  without  knowing  all  the 
excellent  reasons  that  he  had  for  saying  so,  a 
true  friend;  she  gave  him  the  best  of  good 
advice  ;  she  did  what  she  could  to  enliven 
his  solitude ;  she  took  care  to  keep  him  up 
to    the    mark   in   the   matter  of  his    political 
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duties,  and  it  was  at  her  instance  that  he 
invited  young  Frank  Innes  to  come  down  and 
stay  with  him  soon  after  Christmas. 

Peggy  Rowley  had  found  out — it  is  what 
we  are  all  destined  to  find  out  in  the  long- 
run,  though  it  takes  some  of  us  a  lifetime  to 
make  the  discovery — that  there  is  no  better 
way  of  escape  from  the  contemplation  of  one's 
own  misfortunes  than  to  get  up  an  interest  in 
the  fortunes  or  misfortunes  of  other  people ; 
and  as  Frank  Innes  was  very  young,  very 
fresh,  and  very  full  of  himself,  it  was  not 
difficult  for  Douglas  Colborne  to  become 
interested  in  him.  He  had  always  liked  the 
boy,  he  had  always  been  anxious  to  give  him 
a  helping  hand,  and  of  late  it  had  several 
times  occurred  to  him  that,  in  view  of  possible 
contingencies,  he  ought  to  nominate  somebody 
as  his  heir.  Since  he  had  no  son,  nor  any 
prospect  of  having  one,  Frank  seemed  to  be 
the  person  appointed  by  destiny  and  propriety 
to  succeed  him ;  but  he  was  not  so  imprudent 
as  to  raise  hopes  which,  after  all,  might  never 
be  realized.  He  confined  himself  to  executing 
the  necessary  testament  and  good-humoured ly 
throwing  cold  water  upon  the  young  fellow's 
projects,  which  were  imparted  to  him  without 
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reserve,  and  which  struck  him  as  being  a  trifle 
fantastic. 

'  It  is  all  very  well  to  have  a  pretty  voice,' 
he  remarked — '  and  if  you  care  about  that 
sort  of  thing,  I  dare  say  it  isn't  bad  fun  to 
show  your  voice  off  at  evening  parties  and  to 
be  patted  on  the  back  by  musical  ladies — but 
from  that  to  obtaining  a  lucrative  engagement 
at  Covent  Garden  is  a  longish  step.  If  I  were 
you,  I  should  stick  to  my  Government  clerk- 
ship, which  may  easily  lead  to  something 
better,  even  if  it  doesn't  hold  out  a  prospect  of 
boundless  wealth.  Just  think  of  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  would-be  professionals  who 
are  being  carefully  trained  every  year,  and 
thank  your  stars  that  you  won't  be  deprived 
of  bread-and-butter  by  remaining  a  successful 
amateur.' 

1  The  Countess  wasn't  of  your  way  of 
thinking,'  returned  Frank;  'she  said— and  I 
believe  she  was  right — that  I  should  be  an 
awful  duffer  if  I  didn't  turn  my  natural  gifts 
to  account.  And  a  genuine  tenor  voice,  mind 
you,  is  a  gift  which  isn't  granted  to  every- 
body. Oh  no;  the  Countess  didn't  agree 
with  you  at  all  there.' 

'  The    Countess,'   observed    Douglas   dryly, 
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4  didn't    agree   with   me    upon    a   good    many 
points.' 

'  Well,  so  they  say;  and  I'll  he  hanged  if 
I  can  make  out  what  it's  all  about !  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  that's  why  I  mentioned  her. 
Look  here,  Douglas  ;  this  disagreement  isn't 
going  to  be  serious,  is  it  ?  Because,  you 
know,  it  really  oughtn't  to  be ;  it's  bound  to 
be  a  mistake  of  some  kind.' 

k  Who  told  you  that  there  had  been  a  dis- 
agreement ?     Are  people  talking  about  it  ?' 

'  Well,  I  have  been  asked  several  times 
whether  there  hadn't  been  a  row ;  but  I  have 
always  said  that,  as  far  as  I  knew,  it  was  all 
right.  I  had  my  doubts,  though ;  so  I 
cross-examined  Loo,  who  more  or  less  let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  Now  I'll  tell  you 
what  it  is,  you  are  both  of  you  too  good  by  a 
long  way  to  be  allowed  to  fall  out  about 
nothing,  and  there  can't  be  any  sufficient 
cause  for  your  having  fallen  out.  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  mind  my  taking  a  run  to  Nice  and 
putting  things  straight  between  you.' 

'  You  are  a  nice  modest  youth,  I  must 
say  !'  returned  Douglas,  laughing.  '  So  you 
think  that  nothing  but  your  intervention  is 
required    to    set    the    most    crooked    things 
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straight,  do  you  ?  You  will  know  better 
when  you  are  a  little  older  ;  and  in  the 
meantime  I  won't  ask  you  to  undertake  a 
journey  to  the  South  of  France  on  my  behalf 
— thanks,  all  the  same.' 

Nevertheless,  he  was  not  sorry  to  be  pro- 
vided with  another  confidant ;  nor,  when 
pressed  to  do  so,  was  he  very  reluctant  to 
state  his  case  to  a  listener  who,  if  less  ex- 
perienced, was  more  compassionate  and  more 
sympathetic  than  Peggy  Rowley.  Frank  was 
of  opinion  that  the  Countess  had  acted  in  a 
hasty  and  reprehensible  manner;  but  he  had 
wit  enough  to  see  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing to  be  said  on  her  side  and  to  realize  the 
difficulty  of  composing  a  difference  for  which 
no  definite  cause  can  be  assigned.  He  there- 
fore fell  back  upon  comforting  generalities, 
did  what  in  him  lay  to  divert  his  host's 
thoughts  from  a  painful  topic,  and  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  walking  over  to  Swinford 
Manor  to  pay  his  resjjects  to  Miss  Rowley  and 
hold  a  consultation  with  her. 

On  his  arrival,  he  was  requested,  after  a 
brief  delay,  to  join  Miss  Rowley  in  the  con- 
servatory, where  he  found  her  engaged  in  a 
vehement  altercation  with  her  head-gardener. 
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1  How  do  you  do  ?'  said  she.  '  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you,  and  I  shall  be  still  more  glad 
if  you  happen  to  possess  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  horticulture.  Even  if  you 
don't.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
one  ought  to  have  some  flowers  out  of  all  one's 
acres  of  glass/ 

'  You  seem  to  have  a  pretty  good  show,' 
remarked  Frank,  glancing  at  the  camellias 
and  gardenias  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

4  Oh,  we  have  got  plenty  of  these  things — 
who  hasn't  ?  But,  if  you  will  believe  me,  I 
haven't  a  single  rose — literally  not  one  ! 
And  when  I  ask  Peter  what  is  the  use  of  a 
winter  rose-house,  he  only  sniffs  and  looks  at 
me  with  pitying  contempt.' 

4  Them  roses  is  making  fine  wood,  miss,' 
observed  Mr.  Chervil  composedly. 

4  You  never  would  dare  to  say  such  a  thing 
as  that,  Peter,  if  you  didn't  hope  to  expose 
my  ignorance.  As  if  roses  made  wood  at  this 
time  of  year  r  and  as  if  anybody  wanted  them 
to  make  wood  !  Blooms  are  what  I  want,  and 
what  it  is  very  evident  that  I  shall  not  get. 
But  it  is  a  sheer  waste  of  breath  to  talk  to 
you.  Come  into  the  house,  Mr.  Innes,  and 
have  a  cup  of  tea  ;  perhaps  I  may  gain  some 
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advantage  out  of  a  talk  with  you,  because 
there  is  something  that  I  am  rather  anxious 
to  talk  to  you  about/ 

Frank,  when  he  had  been  led  into  Miss 
Rowley's  boudoir,  explained  that  he  also  was 
rather  anxious  to  consult  her  upon  a  certain 
subject  —  possibly  the  very  one  to  which 
she  had  alluded.  But  no  sooner  had  he 
embarked  upon  a  recital  of  his  cousin's  matri- 
monial misfortunes  than  he  was  somewhat 
brusquely  interrupted. 

'  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  for  the 
present,'  Miss  Rowley  declared,  '  except  to 
keep  him  from  moping,  or  prostrating  himself 
before  his  wife  and  acknowledging  himself  in 
the  wrong:.' 

'  I  don't  believe  he  will  prostrate  himself 
before  anybody,'  said  Frank  ;  '  and,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  I  don't    believe  he  is   in   the 


wrong. 


'Nor  do  I;  but  he  might  think  so,  and  if 
he  were  to  say  so,  he  would  be  hopelessly 
done  for.  The  first  advance  must  come  from 
her,  and  unless  he  has  patience  enough  to 
leave  her  severely  alone,  she  wron't  make  it. 
Perhaps  he  will  leave  her  alone,  though ;  for 
he  is  as  obtuse  as  one  could  wish  him  to  be, 
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and  he  hasn't  the  slightest  suspicion  that  she 
has  merely  cut  off  her  nose  to  spite  her  face. 
Meanwhile,  as  I  say,  he  mustn't  be  allowed  to 
mope,  and  that  was  partly  why  I  told  him  to 
send  for  you.' 

'  Oh  !  you  told  him  to  send  for  me,  did 
you?' 

'  I  took  that  liberty ;  and  I  take  the  liberty 
of  hoping  that  you  will  give  him  as  much 
healthy  exercise  as  you  can  now  that  you  are 
here.     How  long  will  you  be  able  to  stay  ?' 

'  Well,'  answered  Frank  ruminatingly,  '  1 
might  manage  about  ten  days,  I  think.' 

1  That  will  do  ;  in  fact,  it  will  have  to  do, 
because  my  musical  entertainment  is  to  come 
off  this  day  week.  I  told  you  just  now  that 
it  was  only  partly  on  your  cousin's  account 
that  I  begged  him  to  summon  you ;  it  was 
one  word  for  him  and  two  for  myself.  We 
are  going — at  least,  some  friends  of  mine  are 
going — to  perform  a  comic  opera  next  week 
by  way  of  a  change  from  the  usual  dance 
which  1  am  expected  to  give  at  this  time  of 
year,  and  our  wretch  of  a  tenor  has  thrown 
us  over.  Will  you  be  very  kind  and  take  his 
place?  Of  course  you  can  read  music  at 
sight,  so  that  you  will  easily  get  up  your  part 
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in  a  few  days,  and  I  don't  want  to  have  to 
engage  a  professional  if  I  can  help  it.  Not 
that  Florence  Carey's  people  are  extra- 
particular  ;  still,  one  would  rather  not  have 
some  fat,  greasy  concert-singer  making  love 
to  her  even  upon  the  stage.' 

To  offer  a  part  in  an  amateur  operative 
performance  to  Frank  Innes  was  much  the 
same  thing  as  to  offer  cream  to  a  cat  or  a 
carrot  to  a  donkey.  He  at  once  professed  his 
willingness  to  oblige  Miss  Rowley  and  to 
preserve  the  unknown  Florence  Carey  from 
any  contaminating  contact  with  professionals. 

'  Who  is  she?'  he  asked.  Can  she  sing 
at  all  V 

'  She  sings  like  a  nightingale  and  is  a  great 
deal  prettier  to  look  at.  She  is  a  daughter  of 
Lord  Burcote's.' 

'  Oh,  indeed  !  Rather  a  fast  lot,  aren't 
they  ?' 

'  Some  of  them  are  said  to  be  so,  but 
Florence  is  the  only  one  whom  I  know  at  all 
intimately.  By  the  way,  I  must  caution  you 
against  making  love  to  her — for  her  own  sake, 
1  mean.  Lady  Burcote  always  marries  her 
daughters  well,  and  I  should  think  she  has 
already  got  some  eligible  husband  in  her  eye 
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for  poor  Florence;  so  don't  let  us  have  any 
troublesome  complications,  please.' 

'  Luckily,  I  am  neither  susceptible  nor 
eligible,'  answered  Frank,  laughing.  ;  So 
long  as  the  lady  doesn't  sing  false,  I  think  T 
may  promise  to  keep  my  emotions  under 
control.' 

His  emotions  were  never  in  the  least  under 
control ;  and  some  of  them  were  aroused  into 
such  activity  by  the  prospect  of  Miss  Rowley's 
entertainment  as  to  thrust  others  altogether 
into  the  background.  Amongst  the  latter 
were  his  anxiety  and  distress  on  behalf  of 
Douglas  Colborne,  to  whom  he  imparted  the 
news  immediately  upon  his  return  to  Stoke 
Leighton,  and  who  gratified  him  by  display- 
ing a  friendly  interest  in  it. 

'  Peggy  is  a  perfect  god-send,'  he  remarked. 
1  I  have  just  had  a  note  from  her,  asking  us 
to  go  over  and  shoot  her  coverts,  and  I  sup- 
pose she  will  keep  you  pretty  busy  rehearsing 
for  the  next  week,  when  you  aren't  shooting. 
Xow  I  shan't  feel  ashamed  of  keeping  you  as 
long  as  you  can  stay.' 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Miss  Rowley,  who 
always  had  a  number  of  irons  in  the  fire,  and 
could  think  of  many  things   at   one   and   the 
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same  time,  may  have  intended  to  relieve 
Douglas's  mind  in  that  respect.  At  any 
rate,  his  cousin's  company  introduced  an 
element  of  cheerfulness  into  his  life  and 
helped  to  draw  him  away  from  the  study 
of  blue-books,  to  which  he  had  of  late  be- 
come more  addicted  than  was  good  for  a 
man  of  active  habits. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

LADY     FLORENCE. 

Old  Miss  Spofforth,  whose  position  in  Peggy 
Rowley's  household  corresponded  to  that 
occupied  by  the  Baroness  von  Bickenbach 
in  the  household  of  the  Countess  Radna,  and 
who  was  a  somewhat  less  submissive  person 
than  her  German  counterpart,  never  hesitated 
to  express  a  candid  opinion  of  Peggy's  guests, 
not  all  of  whom  had  the  uood-fortune  to  win 
her  approval.  She  did  not,  for  instance, 
approve  of  Lady  Florence  Carey,  whom  she 
pronounced  to  be  a  badly  brought-up  young 
lady. 

'  I  greatly  fear,'  she  added,  '  that  unless 
very  stringent  measures  are  taken  with  Lady 
Florence  while  she  is  still  so  young,  she  will 
end  no  better  than  her  sisters  have  done.' 

;  But    her    sisters    have    ended    admirably,' 
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objected  Peggy.  '  They  have  married  rank 
and  wealth  :  what  more  could  they  do,  poor 
things  ?  Would  you  have  expected  them  to 
espouse  bishops  or  missionaries  ?' 

Miss  Spofforth  tightened  her  lips  and  shook 
her  head,  remarking  that  suitable  alliances 
were  one  thing  and  suitable  conduct  was 
another.  The  fact  is  that  the  conduct  of  Lady 
Florence  Carey's  married  sisters  had,  upon 
more  than  one  occasion,  been  of  a  nature  to 
provoke  quasi-public  comment.  As  for  the 
girl  herself,  it  was  true  enough  that  she  had 
been  badly  brought  up.  Little  good  had  she 
had  the  chance  of  learning  from  her  father, 
that  pleasure-loving,  middle-aged  peer  who, 
notwithstanding  his  embarrassed  circum- 
stances, notwithstanding  sundry  turf  scandals 
in  which  his  name  had  figured  too  pro- 
minently, and  notwithstanding  the  notorious 
irregularity  of  his  private  life,  continued  to  be 
recognised  as  a  social  and  political  factor  of 
considerable  importance.  Even  less  profitable 
could  be  the  instructions  of  her  mother,  who 
had  been  a  beauty  in  the  sixties  and  was  now 
a  coarse,  stout  woman,  with  a  painted  face, 
a  violent  temper  and  no  principles  worth 
mentioning.     The    Burcotes    were    not    what 
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used  once  upon  a  time  to  be  called  '  nice  ' 
people :  but  they  were  what  is  nowadays 
called  very  'smart';  they  were  connected 
with  most  of  the  greatest  families  in  the  land  ; 
they  were,  in  a  certain  sense,  powerful,  and 
they  could  do  and  say  things  which  are 
scarcely  permitted  in  the  case  of  humbler 
folk.  Lady  Florence,  the  youngest  of  their 
daughters,  had  as  yet  done  nothing  startling, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  she  occa- 
sionally said  some  rather  startling  things, 
whereby  Miss  Spofforth  had  been  shocked. 
A  less  severe  or  a  more  skilful  observer  would, 
however,  have  noticed  that  she  said  them  in 
such  a  natural,  innocent  manner  as  to  exclude 
all  suspicion  of  malice  prepense,  while  she 
looked  so  pretty,  so  refined,  and  so  well-bred, 
with  her  slim  figure,  her  small,  delicately-cut 
features  and  her  reddish-brown  hair,  thnt  only 
the  Miss  Spofforths  of  this  world  could  have 
dreamt  of  accusing  her  of  vuloaritv. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  her  mind  was  not  in 
the  least  a  vulgar  one,  but  was  singularly 
simple,  singularly  free  from  evil  imaginings, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  singularly  ill -stored. 
So  perfunctory  had  been  her  education  that 
she  could  not  have  expressed  herself  intelli- 
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gihly  in  any  foreign  language,  would  have 
been  puzzled  to  say  whether  Henry  VIII.  was 
the  father  or  the  son  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
did  not  so  much  as  know  the  meaning  of 
algebra.  On  the  other  hand,  she  knew — how 
could  she  help  it,  having  grown  up  amid  such 
surroundings  ? — a  great  many  things  of  which 
young  girls  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
ignorant.  Yet  she  had,  somehow  or  other, 
remained  untainted  by  such  knowledge;  she 
had  conquered  the  affections  of  Peggy  Rowley, 
who  seldom  made  mistakes  in  the  selection  of 
her  friends;  and  if  she  had  not  a  superabund- 
ance of  accomplishments,  few  people  would 
have  denied  that  she  had  plenty  of  charms. 

One  gift  she  did  unquestionably  possess  in 
the  shape  of  a  clear  soprano  voice,  with  which 
Frank  Innes  was  quite  enchanted  the  moment 
that  he  heard  it.  Frank,  whose  own  voice 
had  been  assiduously  cultivated  of  late  and 
who  thought  himself  qualified  to  speak  with 
authority  upon  such  matters,  told  her  at  once 
that  nothing  but  cultivation  was  required  to 
raise  her  a  long  way  above  the  class  of 
ordinary  amateurs.  She  had  not  been  taught 
to  enunciate  properly,  he  said,  nor  did  she 
understand  how  to  economize  her  breath;  but 
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the  organ  in  itself  was  splendid  and  capable  of 
immense  development. 

1  So  long  as  I  can  get  through  my  part 
without  breaking  down,  I  don't  mind,'  an- 
swered the  girl.  '  The  nuisance  of  this  kind 
of  thing  is  that,  supposing  one  were  to  get 
nervous  at  the  last  moment,  one  couldn't  very 
well  chuck  it  up.  When  it  is  only  a  question 
of  singing  a  song  after  dinner,  one  can  simply 
say  that  one  won't ;  and  if  people  don't  like 
that,  why,  they  can  lump  it,  you  know.' 

Her  speaking  voice  was  rather  high  in  pitch 
and  rather  broad  in  accent.  If  she  was 
subject  to  attacks  of  nerves,  she  presented  no 
appearance  of  being  so,  and  Frank  made  bold 
to  say  as  much. 

'  Oh,  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  funk  it  when 
the  time  comes,"  she  answered  ;  '  only  I'm 
not  sure  enough  of  myself  to  feel  as  com- 
fortable as  I  should  like  to  feel.  We  shall 
pull  through  all  right,  I  dare  say  ;  but  the 
piece  itself  is  beastly  rot,  don't  you  think  so  ?' 

To  hear  Lady  Florence  say  '  beastly  rot  ' 
was  a  revelation.  The  expression  may  lack 
elegance,  and,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  safely 
recommended  for  adoption  by  the  common 
run  of  young  women,  but    it  has  a   certain 
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piquancy  when  uttered  in  a  certain  way ;  and 
that  was  why  Frank  Innes,  for  all  his  boasted 
mastery  over  his  emotions,  realized  with  some 
suddenness  that  there  might  be  an  appreciable 
danger  in  making  mock  love  to  one  whose 
beauty  he  had  already  acknowledged  inwardly 
in  the  most  unreserved  manner.  As  for  her 
criticism  upon  the  play  which  they  were 
engaged  in  rehearsing,  it  was  probably  just  ; 
but  when  you  have  pretty  costumes,  tolerable 
music  and  fairly  competent  performers,  the 
libretto  becomes  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance,  and  after  the  actors  had  been 
released,  thejewie  premie?1  felt  in  a  position  to 
assure  Miss  Rowley  that  her  entertainment 
would  prove  a  success.     He  said  : 

1  Most  of  your  friends  can  act  a  little  bit, 
and  some  of  them  can  even  sing  after  a 
fashion  ;  but  Lady  Florence  is  a  host  in  her- 
self !  She  would  make  the  thing  go  down  if 
she  were  ten  times  worse  supported  than  she 
is.      How  awfully  pretty  she  is,  too  !' 

'  Remember  what  I  told  you,'  returned 
Peggy,  raising  an  admonishing  forefinger  at 
him. 

'  Oh,  don't  be  alarmed  ;  one  knows  one's 
place.     All  the  same,  Lady  Florence  tempts 
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me  to  wish  myself  a  duke  with  an  income  of 
half  a  million  or  so.' 

1 1  fancy  Lady  Burcote  would  be  satisfied 
with  something  less  than  that  ;  but  she 
wouldn't  be  satisfied  with  the  likes  of  you,  so 
please  don't  be  silly.  There  are  plenty  of 
Florence  Careys  about,  and  when  you  are  a 
few  years  older  I  will  find  you  one,  if  you 
like  ;  but  this  one  is  forbidden  fruit.  Be  good 
enough  to  regard  her  as  a  lay-figure,  and  if 
you  will  sing  as  well  on  Wednesday  next  as 
you  have  sung  to-day,  you  will  establish  an 
eternal  claim  upon  my  gratitude.  Don't 
forget  that  we  have  another  rehearsal  to- 
morrow afternoon.' 

He  was  not  likely  to  forget  it  ;  nor  did  he 
forget  to  present  himself  at  Swinford  Manor 
on  every  succeeding  afternoon,  the  unfortunate 
fellow!  A  lay-figure  indeed! — he  might  as 
well  have  tried  to  treat  his  own  excitable 
personality  as  a  lay-figure  ;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  he  did  make  that  preposterous  attempt. 
He  endeavoured  not  to  be  silly  ;  he  en- 
deavoured to  throw  himself  into  his  part  and 
to  throw  himself  out  of  it  again  when  he  had 
done  with  it  ;  but  he  was  made  of  flesh  and 
blood,    like   the    rest   of  us  ;    so  that  at  the 
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expiration  of  forty-eight  hours  he  had  to 
recognise  a  circumstance  as  to  which  self- 
deception  was  no  longer  possible — namely, 
that  he  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  a 
lady  who  was  hopelessly  out  of  his  reach. 

That  being  so,  it  clearly  behoved  him  to 
conceal  sentiments  which  there  could  be  no 
conceivable  use  in  disclosing  ;  but,  as  he  was 
a  poor  hand  at  dissimulation,  it  came  to  pass 
that  when  the  performance  took  place — and  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  performance  it  was, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  lookers-on — his 
secret  had  become  common  property.  His 
fellow-actors,  with  whom  he  had  speedily 
established  relations  of  intimacy,  knew  it,  and 
did  not  deny  themselves  the  fun  of  chaffing 
him  about  it ;  Peggy  Rowley  evidently  knew 
it,  though  she  said  nothing,  and  did  not 
betray  her  knowledge,  save  by  an  occasional 
half-pitying,  half-reproachful  glance  ;  the 
only  question  was  whether  Lady  Florence 
herself  had  been  equally  perspicacious.  He 
could  not  tell  whether  she  had  or  not,  and 
perhaps  he  may  be  forgiven  for  having  taken 
no  extraordinary  pains  to  keep  her  in  the 
dark.  It  would,  of  course,  have  been  out  of 
the    question    for    him    to    declare    himself, 
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directly  or  indirectly  ;  but  so  long  as  he  did 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  what  harm 
could  there  be  in  her  divining  a  passion  which 
she  was  guiltless  of  having  attempted  to 
inspire  ? 

However,  she  did  not,  so  far  as  he  was  able 
to  judge,  divine  it.  In  the  course  of  the 
rehearsals,  and  of  the  inevitable  chats  which 
succeeded  them,  she  made  friends  with  him  ; 
she  had  from  the  first  been  quite  at  her  ease 
in  his  society  ;  she  made  him  acquainted,  in 
the  pleasante>t  possible  lariguage,  with  many 
details  bearing  upon  her  family  life  and 
prospects  ;  she  told  him  that  her  father  was 
1  a  dear  old  fellow,  though  about  as  wicked  as 
they  make  them  ;'  she  avowed  that  she  had 
more  fear  of  her  mother  than  affection  for  her  ; 
she  spoke,  without  apparent  disgust,  of  the 
probability  that  she  would  erelong  be  married 
to  '  some  old  horror  or  other  with  a  pot  of 
money';  and  she  displayed  some  interest  in 
the  accounts  which  he  gave  her  in  return  of 
his  own  relatives,  of  his  career,  as  far  as  it  had 
gone,  and  of  his  ambitions.  But  he  could  not 
flatter  himself  that  her  equanimity  would  have 
been  more  than  momentarily  disturbed  if  he 
had  dropped  down  dead  at  her  feet ;  nor  was 
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there  the  slightest  reason  for  believing  that 

CD  CD 

her  indifference  would  have  been  modified  by 
a  suspicion  of  his  ardour.  At  length  he  really 
could  not  resist  saying  to  her  : 

1  I  can't  make  you  out  at  all  ;  you  don't 
seem  to  care  a  bit  what  happens.' 

It  was  after  the  operetta  had  been  brought 
to  a  brilliant  conclusion  that  he  made  this 
leading  remark.  The  rooms  had  been  cleared, 
the  band  was  playing  a  waltz,  and  he  had 
secured  as  his  tirst  partner  the  ex-prima- 
donna,  who  still  wore  the  eighteenth-century 
costume  belonging  to  her  part.  She  turned  a 
slightly  surprised  pair  of  brown  eyes  upon 
him. 

'  What  have  I  done  to  make  you  say  that  ?' 
she  asked.  '  Haven't  I  been  working  like  a 
slave  for  the  last  week  ?  Don't  I  look  pleased 
enough  ?  I  assure  you  I  should  have  cared 
very  much  indeed  if  the  show  had  collapsed.' 

8  Oh  yes  ;  I  dare  say  you  care  as  much  as 
the  rest  of  us  about  things  of  that  sort  ;  but 
do  you  care  about  the  more  important  things  ? 
You  never  speak  as  if  you  did.  There  are 
more  important  things  which  are  bound  to 
happen  to  everybody,  and  you  treat  them  as  if 
they  were   trifles.     There    is — well,   there    is 
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falling  in  love,  for  instance.  I  suppose  that  is 
one  of  the  things  which  are  pretty  sure  to 
happen  to  everybody  sooner  or  later.' 

Lady  Florence  laughed.  '  Oh,  it  would 
never  do  for  me  to  fall  in  love,'  she  said ;  '  I 
couldn't  afford  it.  From  our  earliest  youth  it 
has  been  impressed  upon  us  that  falling  in 
love  is  one  of  the  luxuries  which  we  can't 
possibly  afford.' 

'  As  far  as  that  goes,  I  can't  afford  it,  either. 
But  how  is  one  to  help  it  ?' 

4  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  My  mother  says 
that  you  ought  to  fall  in  love  with  your 
husband,  if  you  can  ;  but  I  should  think  that 
was  not  so  easy  as  to  avoid  falling  in  love 
with  somebody  else.' 

'  Ah,  that's  just  it  !  You  will  never  find 
it  difficult  to  avoid  falling  in  love  with 
somebody  else,  and  I  suppose  you  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  having  no  heart  to  speak 
of.  Somebody  else  might  find  it  a  little 
difficult  to  congratulate  you,  though.' 

The  girl  looked  him  straight  in  the  face  for 
a  moment,  with  a  wondering,  troubled  ex- 
pression upon  her  own.  '  You  are  rather  rude 
and  disagreeable  this  evening,  Mr.  Innes,' 
said    she.     '  Please    don't   go    on    being    dis- 
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agreeable,  because  I  am  out  on  a  holiday,  and 
to-morrow  I  shall  have  to  return  to — to  all 
sorts  of  hateful  things.  You  might  allow  me 
to  enjoy  myself  while  I  can,  even  though  I 
haven't  any  heart  to  speak  of.' 

'  Are  you  really  going  away  to-morrow  ?' 
exclaimed  Frank  disconsolately.  '  Well,  then, 
since  it  interferes  with  your  enjoyment  to  be 
told  that  you  are  heartless,  you  shan't  be  told 
so  any  more.  I  apologize  for  having  been 
rude  ;  I  didn't  mean  to  be  rude.  And — and 
might  I  have  another  dance  later  on  ?' 

She  granted  him  several  other  dances — so 
many,  indeed,  that  Miss  Eowley  grew  uneasy, 
and  remarked  to  Douglas  Colborne,  who, 
contrary  to  his  habit,  had  not  danced  at  all  : 

'  You  will  have  to  speak  seriously  to  that 
young  cousin  of  yours.  I  warned  him  off  at 
the  outset,  but  I  am  afraid  he  hasn't  been 
preserved  from  playing  the  fool  by  my  danger 
signals.  That  is  his  own  look-out,  and  he 
can't  blame  me  if  he  burns  his  fingers  ;  but 
Lady  Burcote  will  blame  me  in  a  pretty  loud 
tone  of  voice  if  Florence  takes  it  into  her 
head  to  play  the  fool  with  him.' 

'  I  will  speak  seriously  to  him  if  you  really 
think    it  necessary,'  answered  Douglas,    who 
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was  not  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  to  whom, 
for  the  time  being,  the  flirtations  of  his  juniors 
seemed  altogether  unimportant  ;  '  but  I  doubt 
whether  there  is  much  cause  for  alarm. 
Frank  is  one  of  those  lucky  beggars  who 
don't  take  life  seriously.' 

'  I  suppose  you  mean  that  you  are  one  of 
the  unlucky  beggars  who  do.  We  may  shake 
hands  upon  that,  because  I'm  another,  little 
as  you  might  imagine  it  to  look  at  me.  We 
make  a  very  great  mistake  ;  but  of  course  we 
can't  help  ourselves,  and,  being  constituted  as 
we  are,  the  wisest  thing  that  we  can  do  is  to 
push  ourselves  as  far  as  possible  into  the 
background  until  we  have  reached  middle  age. 
By  that  time  we  shall  probably  have  become 
pretty  tough  and  philosophical,  notwith- 
standing our  seriousness.  Meanwhile  we 
might  as  well  devote  our  attention  to  the 
figures  in  the  foreground ,  who  have  no 
pretension  to  philosophy.' 

1  You  are  much  too  young  to  talk  like 
that,'  said  Douglas. 

'Am  I  so  very  much  younger  than  you  ? 
However,  as  I  said  before,  we  are  out  of  the 
game.  Anyhow,  we  are  out  of  the  game 
which  young  people  play  ;  we  have  given  up 
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sentimentality  and  gone  in  for  politics,  isn't 
that  it  ?  Some  people,  you  know,  give  up 
cricket  at  thirty  ;  a  few  struggle  on  for 
another  ten  years  ;  but  in  the  long-run  all  are 
forced  to  retire  ;  after  which  whist  and  other 
consolations  come  to  the  fore.  1  shouldn't 
regard  a  pitched  battle  with  Lady  Burcote  as 
any  sort  of  consolation  for  the  sorrows  of 
premature  old  maidenhood  ;  so  please  do 
what  you  can  to  make  your  cousin  realize  his 
position.' 

' 1  expect  he  realizes  it  without  my  help,' 
answered  Douglas,  smiling  ;  '  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  1  shouldn't  pack  him  off  to 
London  to-morrow  to  resume  his  work.  For 
that  matter,  I  shall  soon  be  going  to  London 
myself. ' 

'  To  Carlton  House  Terrace  V  asked  Peggy 
quickly. 

'  Oh  no  ;  that  house  doesn't  belong  to  me. 
I  dare  say  my  mother  will  give  me  a  bedroom  ; 
or,  if  that  is  not  convenient  to  her,  I  can  take 
lodgings  somewhere.  As  you  say,  I  have 
given  up  sentimentality — it  seems  to  me  that 
I  have  given  up  caring  about  a  lot  of  other 
things  into  the  bargain — and  it  only  remains 
for  me  to  go  in  for  politics.     What  a  fortunate 
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circumstance    it    is    that    politics    really    do 
happen  to  interest  me  !' 

Peggy  scrutinized  him  gravely  for  an 
instant,  and  then  said  :  *  Yes,  that  is  a  very 
fortunate  circumstance.  Stick  to  politics ; 
make  it  your  chief  aim  to  distinguish  yourself 
as  a  debater,  and — and  all  other  things  will 
probably  be  added  unto  you.  You  will  also 
find,  most  likely,  that  you  haven't  ceased  to 
care  about  them.  I  am  not  in  the  least  bit 
sorry  for  you,  do  you  know.' 

'  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that,'  returned 
Douglas,  with  a  touch  of  irritability  which  he 
might  have  had  some  difficulty  in  accounting 
for ;  '  and  perhaps  you  will  admit  that  I 
haven't  implored  my  friends  to  compassionate 
me.  Let  it  be  agreed  that  my  troubles  are 
purely  sentimental  ones  and  that  I  am  not 
likely  to  die  of  them.  Frank  isn't  likely  to 
die  of  his,,  either  ;  still,  to  set  your  mind  at 
rest,  I'll  give  him  a  lecture  as  we  drive  home.' 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word  ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that,  for  any  effect 
which  his  sensible  observations  produced  upon 
the  young  man  who,  for  five-and-twenty 
minutes  or  so,  had  to  listen  to  them  in  the 
obscurity   of  a  swiftly-rolling  brougham,   he 

vol.  11.  23 
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miodit  as  well  have  economized  his  breath. 
Frank  was  wise  enough  and  disobliging 
enough  to  accept  all  the  excellent  advice 
proffered  to  him  in  respectful  silence  ;  Frank, 
not  having  a  word  to  say  for  himself, 
abstained  from  saying  a  word.  Only  after  he 
had  lighted  his  bedroom  candle  and  was  about 
to  wish  his  cousin  good -night,  he  asked  very 
humbly  whether  there  would  be  any  objection 
to  his  having  a  dog- cart  after  breakfast  in  the 
morning. 

'  Because,'  he  explained,  '  Lady  Florence  is 
leaving  by  the  11.45  train,  and  I  half 
promised  to  meet  her  at  the  station  and  give 
her  a  copy  of  the  score  which  I  carried  away 
with  me  the  other  day  by  mistake.  I'm 
afraid  she  might  think  me  rather  rude  if  I 
didn't  turn  up.' 

'  Oh,  take  your  dog-cart,  and  be  hanged  to 
you!'  returned  Douglas,  laughing.  'I  have 
pointed  out  to  you  that  you  are  an  utter 
young  idiot ;  I  can't  do  more.  If  Lady 
Florence  Carey  resembles  the  other  members 
of  her  family — and  I  venture  to  think  that  she 
does — your  idiocy  won't  cause  an  atom  of 
annoyance  to  anybody  on  earth  except  your- 
self 
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Lady  Florence,  at  all  events,  exhibited  no 
sign  of  annoyance  when  she  found  herself 
confronted  on  the  platform  with  her  partner 
of  the  previous  evening.      She  only  said  : 

1  Oh,  you  have  come,  then  ! — how  nice  of 
you  !  Thanks  for  the  music  ;  I  wanted  to 
have  some  souvenir  of  a  very  jolly  time.  It 
has  been  very  jolly,  taking  it  all  round,  hasn't 

it  r 

'  Yes,  answered  Frank  rather  lugubriously; 
'  but  what  isn't  at  all  jolly  is  to  think  that  it 
is  all  over.  I  wonder  whether  we  shall  ever 
meet  again  !' 

'  Oh,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  we  were  to  meet 
somewhere  in  London  next  season,'  said  the 
girl.  '  I  can't  ask  you  to  come  and  see  us, 
because  my  mother  would  jump  down  my 
throat  if  I  dared  to  invite  a  stranger  to  call  ; 
but  I  dare  say  you  know  some  of  the  people 
whom  we  know.  Here  comes  the  train. 
Would  you  mind  telling  them  to  bring  me  a 
foot- warmer  ?' 

He  hastily  executed  her  commission,  and 
after  doing  so  had  still  a  minute  to  spare, 
during  which  he  looked  so  dolorous  that 
Lady  Florence  suddenly  burst  out  laughing. 

'  Don't  pull  such  a  desperately  long  face  !' 
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she  exclaimed.  k  You  make  me  feel  inclined 
to  cry,  and  goodness  knows  that  the  end 
of  a  holiday  is  dismal  enough  without  any 
assistance  on  your  part  !  What  can  I  do  to 
summon  up  a  smile  to  your  lips  ?  Would 
you  care  to  have  a  photograph  of  me  in  my 
costume  ?  We  were  all  photographed  this 
morning,  and  I'll  send  you  a  copy  it'  you  like, 
and  if  you  will  give  me  your  address.' 

This  gracious  promise  produced  the  desired 
result.  It  likewise  produced  a  result  which 
Lady  Florence  could  not  have  desired,  in- 
asmuch as  it  tempted  a  young  man,  whom  his 
cousin  had  justly  called  an  idiot,  to  cherish 
the  most  extravagant  and  ridiculous  hopes. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

DOUGLAS  BECOMES  IMPORTANT. 

Frank  Tnnes  said  nothing  to  his  cousin  about 
that  promised  photograph.  He  was  a  good- 
tempered  young  fellow  and  he  did  not  mind 
being  laughed  at ;  still,  no  man  is  bound  to 
offer  himself  as  a  mark  for  clumsy  ridicule, 
and  it  was  very  evident  to  him  that  Douglas 
was,  for  the  time  being,  scarcely  capable  of 
thinking  or  speaking  impartially  about  the 
opposite  sex.  He  merely  mentioned,  there- 
fore, that  he  had  seen  Lady  Florence  off,  and 
added  that  he  himself  would  have  to  be  off 
soon.  There  was,  in  truth,  nothing  to  detain 
him  at  Stoke  Leighton,  nor  could  Douglas 
stoop  to  entreat  as  a  personal  favour  that  he 
would  remain  a  little  longer  in  that  melan- 
choly and  deserted  house. 

It    was,     however,    almost    impossible    to 
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remain  there  without  him.  His  departure 
added  a  darker  tinge  to  the  sombre  aspect 
which  all  familiar  objects  had  already  assumed 
in  the  eyes  of  their  owner,  and  probably  no 
single  member  of  the  British  Legislature  re- 
turned to  his  duties  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  with  more  alacrity  than  Mr.  Colborne. 
He  domiciled  himself  temporarily  in  Elvaston 
Place,  where  he  met  with  a  warm  welcome  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  all  the  thoughtful 
arrangements  which  had  been  made  for  his 
comfort,  he  perceived,  after  a  day  or  two,  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  seek  other 
quarters.  Kind  as  his  mother  was,  and 
grateful  as  he  felt  to  her  for  her  kindness,  she 
managed  to  make  him  wince  almost  every 
time  that  she  spoke  to  him.  She  wanted  him 
to  do  things  which  it  was  really  impossible 
for  him  to  do  ;  she  herself  seemed  to  have 
been  doing  things  which  she  ought  never  to 
have  done.  Of  course  if  she  chose  to  corre- 
spond with  his  wife,  she  had  a  perfect  right 
to  do  so  ;  but  it  was  neither  right  nor  reason- 
able to  expect  that  he  should  journey  off  to 
Nice  as  a  humble  suppliant,  while  it  was  pre- 
posterous to  imagine  that  a  breach  which  had 
been    none  of  his   creating    could    be    healed 
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over,  as  the  quarrels  of  children  are  composed, 
by  a  simple  agreement  on  both  sides  to  kiss 
and  be  friends. 

'  My  dear  mother/  he  was  at  length  ex- 
asperated into  saying,  *  you  don't,  or  you 
won't,  understand  how  I  am  placed.  It  is 
Helene  who  has  left  me,  not  I  who  have  left 
her.  She  knows  very  well  that  she  can  come 
back  to  me  to-morrow  if  she  chooses  ;  but  I 
believe  she  also  knows  that  I  shall  not  be 
induced  to  surrender  my  independence  by  any 
temptation.  I  can't  help  it  if  Phyllis  has 
seen  fit  to  surrender  hers  ;  that  is  her  affair 
and  her  husband's.  As  for  me,  I  have  swal- 
lowed as  much  humble-pie  as  my  digestion 
will  stand,  so  I  trust  you  won't  waste  your 
time  and  wear  out  my  patience  by  pressing  a 
further  dose  upon  me.' 

Mrs.  Colborne,  who  was  a  good  deal  in  awe 
of  her  son,  bowed  her  head  and  held  her 
peace.  At  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she  was 
not  altogether  comfortable  about  Phyllis' s 
magnificent  dowry  ;  only  she  thought  that 
Douglas  might  have  recognised  that  as  being 
one  amongst  the  many  arguments  which  ren- 
dered it  almost  imperative  upon  him  to  grant 
concessions  to  the  Countess. 
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'  He  is  much  too  proud  and  much  too 
obstinate,'  she  said  to  her  unmarried  daughter. 
1  One  can  only  hope  that  he  will  come  round 
in  time,  for  the  present  state  of  things  is  too 
dreadful !  I  am  sure  I  am  no  advocate  for 
divorce,  but  even  divorce  would  be  better  for 
him  than  living  alone  all  his  days,  without 
the  possibility  of  ever  having  an  heir  to  his 
property.  After  all,  what  is  it  that  Helene 
asks  of  him  ?' 

'I  don't  know,'  answered  Loo  sorrowfully; 
'  but  I  thought  she  asked  him  to  give  up  his 
seat  in  Parliament,  for  one  thing.' 

4  Well,  that  is  asking  a  great  deal,  no  doubt; 
but  the  question  is  whether  he  doesn't  lose 
more  than  he  gains  by  refusing  her.  Your 
father  used  often  to  say  that  the  House  of 
Commons  only  existed  for  the  benefit  of  some 
twenty  or  thirty  individuals,  and  that  ordinary 
men  were  much  happier  out  of  it  than  in  it. 

The  justice  of  the  dictum  ascribed  to  the 
late  Mr.  Colborne  will  perhaps  not  be  disputed 
by  the  ordinary  M.P.,  but  it  so  happened  that 
Douglas  was  at  this  time  upon  the  point  of 
raising  himself  above  the  ordinary  level,  which 
naturally  made  all  the  difference.  His  speech 
upon    the    Local    Government    Bill     is    still 
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remembered,  not  only  by  reason  of  its  ability 
and  incisiveness,  but  because  it  conveyed  the 
first  intimation  to  the  Ministry  of  the  day 
that  they  numbered  amongst  their  supporters 
a  young  man  who  had  opinions  of  his  own, 
who  knew  how  to  express  them,  and  who 
might  easily  become  more  troublesome  than 
an  opponent.  His  success  was  wholly  un- 
premeditated and  came  upon  him  as  a 
complete  surprise  ;  but  it  was  so  great  that 
he  would  not  have  been  human  if  he  had  not 
been  a  little  elated  by  it.  As  a  matter  of 
abstract  theory,  we  all  know  that  political 
celebrity  does  not  imply  nearly  as  much  as 
that  kind  of  celebrity  which  comes  to  a 
man  who,  by  his  own  talents,  courage,  or 
industry,  has  reached  the  highest  rank  in 
his  profession ;  but,  then,  we  mu^t  all  allow 
that  political  celebrity,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  far 
more  suddenly  acquired,  is  also  far  more  in- 
toxicating. Douglas  did  not  lose  his  head 
because  he  was  made  the  subject  of  leading 
articles,  and  because  great  men  who  had  hitherto 
only  recognised  in  him  Peggy  Rowley's  protege, 
or  the  young  fellow  who  had  married  the 
Hungarian  Countess,  now  began  to  approach 
him  with  eager  and  almost  deferential  civility ; 
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he  demeaned  himself  modestly,  remembering 
that  his  reputation  rested  as  yet  upon  no  very 
solid  basis.  Still,  he  could  not  but  be  aware 
that  he  had  taken  that  first  long  step  which 
mediocrity  can  never  take — that  he  had,  so  to 
speak,  learnt  how  to  play  the  game — that  he 
was  out  of  the  ruck  and  that  it  only  depended 
upon  himself  to  retain  the  place  which  he  had 
won  in  the  van.  Moreover,  although  he  had 
no  desire  to  play  the  enfant  terrible,  he  had 
quite  made  up  his  mind  that,  should  certain 
measures  be  introduced  in  the  shape  assigned 
to  them  by  rumour,  he  would  both  speak  and 
vote  against  his  party.  Without  proclaiming 
his  intentions,  he  did  not  conceal  them  from 
those  in  authority  when  they  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  question  him  ;  and  several 
magnates  did  think  it  worth  their  while  to  do 
so  as  well  as  to  warn  him  very  kindly  and 
earnestly  against  the  danger  of  nipping  a  pro- 
mising career  in  the  bud  by  laying  himself 
open  to  charges  of  insubordination  and  wrong- 
headedness. 

All  this  was  highly  exhilarating,  and  had 
the  effect  of  rendering  the  troubles  of  his 
private  life  a  good  deal  less  onerous.  He 
had,  indeed,  little  time  to  brood  over  them, 
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for  the  spare  hours  of  his  private  life  speedily 
became  very  full  of  engagements,  and  he  was 
seldom  or  never  reminded  by  his  numerous 
friends  and  acquaintances  that  there  was  an 
empty  house  in  Carlton  House  Terrace  of 
which  he  had  a  year  ago  been  the  titular  lord. 
It  was  known  that  the  Countess  Kadna  had 
left  the  country,  but  apparently  that  was  not 
considered  to  be  a  circumstance  which  re- 
quired explanation  ;  if  people  thought  about 
her  at  all,  they  probably  thought  that  she 
would  return  to  London  after  Easter,  and  in 
the  meantime  her  husband  was  quite  as  useful 
for  social  purposes  without  her  as  with  her. 
The  indifference  with  which  our  private  affairs 
are  regarded  by  our  neighbours  seems  quite 
astonishing  until  Ave  reflect  upon  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which,  after  all,  we  are  wont  to 
regard  theirs. 

There  was,  however,  one  of  Douglas  Col- 
borne's  friends  who  had  never  been  indifferent 
to  anything  that  concerned  him,  and  was  least 
of  all  likely  to  be  indifferent  in  the  matter  of 
political  achievements  on  his  part.  Peggy 
Rowley's  congratulations  were  so  hearty  and 
her  predictions  so  sanguine  that  he  had  to 
remind    her    laughingly   of    the    great   gulf 
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which  still  intervened  between  him  and  even 
a  remote  prospect  of  office. 

c  I'm  an  absolute  impostor,  you  know,'  said 
he;  'or,  rather,  I'm  an  every -day  sort  of 
honest  man,  who  looks  like  an  impostor  be- 
cause he  has  had  the  audacity  to  kick  over 
the  traces.  The  imposture  will  become  appa- 
rent to  everybody  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered 
that  my  Toryism  isn't  the  least  affected  by  a 
humble  desire  to  preserve  my  independence.' 

1  Oh,  you'll  do  !'  answered  Peggy  con- 
fidently. '  I'm  afraid  you  are  more  likely  to 
preserve  your  Toryism  than  your  honest 
independence  ;  but  you  have  made  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  conciliate  you,  and  you  won't 
refuse  to  be  conciliated  when  the  right  moment 
comes.  I  am  beginning  to  understand  how 
wise  you  were  to  keep  quiet  all  this  time.' 

'  But  I  really  am  honest,'  remonstrated 
Douglas. 

'A  sif  I  didn't  know  that!  All  the  same, 
you  may  he  Prime  Minister  of  England  before 
you  die.' 

'  Thanks ;  but  you  said  I  was  in  danger  of 
ceasing  to  be  honest  and  independent.' 

'  Well,  I  suppose  you  will  end  by  finding 
out    that    compromises    are    inevitable.       It 
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doesn't  do  to  be  too  stubborn  and  unyielding 
— as  you  would  have  to  acknowledge  if  you 
had  a  gardener  whom  you  had  no  fair  excuse 
for  dismissing  and  a  garden  which  was  a 
perpetual  disappointment  to  you.  Perfection 
isn't  attainable  in  this  world,  and  we  should 
never  do  any  sort  of  good  in  it  unless  we 
resigned  ourselves  to  making  the  best  of  its 
imperfections.  Just  at  present  you  are  in  the 
temper  to  ask  a  great  deal  too  much  and  a 
great  deal  more  than  you  will  get  ;  but  expe- 
rience will  educate  you.' 

'  I  know  what  you  mean,  and  I  venture  to 
differ  from  you.  Compromise  may  he  the 
essence  of  a  successful  policy  ;  I  don't  say 
that  it  isn't,  and  I  don't  particularly  care 
whether  I  get  the  chance  of  starting  a  policy 
of  my  own  or  not.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that, 
as  between  husband  and  wife,  there  are  only 
two  possible  policies — dictation  or  surrender.' 

'  I  shouldn't  have  thought  so,'  returned 
Peggy,  with  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders  ;  '  but 
it  is  true  that  I  have  never  been  anybody's 
wife.  I  don't  see  why — supposing  that  you 
have  patience  enough — you  shouldn't  estab- 
lish your  domestic  dictatorship  eventually, 
and   I  am  glad  you  admit  that  the  country 
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isn't  altogether  prepared  to  have  a  dictator 
sprung  upon  it  from  one  moment  to  another. 
You  will  learn  to  put  up  with  a  Unionist 
Government  just  as  I  have  learned  to  put  up 
with  the  cussedness  of  Peter  Chervil.  It  isn't 
exactly  what  one  would  like,  but  one  might 
go  farther  and  fare  worse.' 

It  was  at  Mrs.  Colborne's  house  in  Elvaston 
Place  that  the  above  conversation  was  held. 
Mrs.  Colborne,  who  had  been  overjoyed  by 
her  son's  Parliamentary  triumph  (and  who, 
indeed,  had  written  to  the  Countess  Radna  to 
give  her  full  particulars  respecting  it),  had 
begun  to  entertain  in  an  unostentatious  way, 
and  her  afternoon  receptions  were  much  more 
numerously  attended  now  that  she  had  a  tame 
celebrity  upon  the  premises  whom  she  could 
offer  as  a  bait  to  attract  visitors.  On  this 
afternoon  her  drawing-room  was  filled  to 
overflowing  with  people  of  whom  the  majority 
were  dying  to  be  introduced  to  Douglas,  so 
that  he  was  compelled  to  break  off  a  dialogue 
in  which  he  did  not  feel  that  the  last  word 
had  yet  been  spoken. 

Miss  Rowley,  on  the  other  hand,  had  said 
all  that  she  had  any  intention  of  saying  for 
the  present,  and  she    now  bethought    herself 
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that  it  might  be  desirable  to  address  a  few 
observations  to  another  young  friend  of  hers, 
whom  she  espied  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room.  Frank  Innes  responded  to  her  signal 
with  prompt  alacrity. 

'  I'm  so  awfully  glad  to  see  you,'  said  he, 
after  he  had  shaken  hands  with  her  ;  '  you're 
the  very  person  whom  I  wanted  to  meet/ 

1  Les  beaux  esprits  se  rencontrent ;  it  so 
happens  that  I  was  rather  anxious  to  meet 
you.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  I  have 
a  crow  to  pluck  with  you.  However,  we'll 
come  to  that  later  on.  Why  were  you  so 
eager  to  meet  me,  I  wonder  ?  In  order  to 
propound  some  well -laid  scheme  for  bringing 
Douglas  Colborne  and  his  wife  into  harmony 


© 
once  more?' 


'  Douglas  and  his  wife  ?'  repeated  Frank 
vaguely  —  for,  indeed,  his  attention  was 
otherwise  engaged  at  the  moment.  '  Well,  I 
had  the  cheek,  some  time  ago.  to  think  that  a 
common  friend  might  manage  to  reconcile 
them  ;  but  you  rather  put  me  off  by  snubbing 
me  so  mercilessly  the  moment  that  I  broached 
the  subject.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  were 
right,  you  know  ;  he  is  going  to  be  a  great 
man,  and  I  suppose  he  can  dispense  with  her 
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as  easily  as  she  can  dispense  with  him.  We 
shall  know  more  about  it  when  the  warm 
weather  comes  and  when  she  has  to  leave 
Xice  ;  don't  you  think  so  ?' 

'  Perhaps  we  shall  ;  at  all  events,  your 
desire  to  foregather  with  me  was  as  little  due 
to  his  claims  upon  your  affectionate  interest 
as  to  mine,  it  seem?.  Xow,  then,  what  is  it 
that  you  want  of  me  ?  Out  with  it,  or 
somebody  will  come  and  interrupt  us  before 
you  have  had  time  to  make  your  modest 
petition.' 

1 1  believe  you  know  what  it  is  without 
being  told,'  returned  Frank,  laughing  a  little 
shamefacedly  ;  '  it  really  is  a  modest  petition 
enough  when  all's  said.' 

'  I  can  understand  your  being  of  that 
opinion,  though  I  don't  entirely  share  it.  Of 
course,  what  you  want  is  to  be  introduced  to 
the  Burcotes,  and  your  idea  is  that  I  shall 
incur  no  responsibility  whatever  by  obliging 
you  in  so  trifling  a  matter.  But  suppose 
I  were  self-indulgent  enough  to  allow  myself 
the  luxury  of  a  conscience.  Suppose  my 
conscience  forbade  me  to  encourage  a  flirtation 
which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  could  never  be 
anything  more  than  a  flirtation,  which  could 
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inflict  no  permanent  injury  upon  you,  but 
which  might  (for  all  sorts  of  queer  things 
are  always  occurring)  inflict  a  permanent 
injury  upon  poor  little  Florence  Carey.  And 
suppose  the  crow  which  I  told  you  that  I  had 
to  pluck  with  you  w7as  connected  with  a 
certain  correspondence  respecting  a  photo- 
graph which  has  been  more  or  less  submitted 
to  my  inspection — what  then,  young  man  ?' 

1  Oh,  she  showed  you  my  letters,  then  ?' 

'  She  didn't  show  them  to  me,  because  I 
have  an  old-fashioned  prejudice  against 
reading  letters  which  were  not  written  with 
a  view  to  their  being  read  by  me  ;  but  such 
are  the  girl's  innocence  and  simplicity  that  I 
might  have  read  them  if  I  had  liked.  Now 
do  you  understand  wdry  neither  you  nor  I 
ought  to  take  advantage  of  qualities  which  we 
ourselves  can't  boast  of  ?' 

'  I  don't  think  I  do  quite,'  answered  Frank, 
after  a  pause  ;  'I'm  sure  I  am  as  innocent  and 
simple  as  anybody.  Did  she  ask  you  to 
introduce  me  to  her  people  ?' 

'  "What  a  shabby  question  to  put  !  I'll 
answer  it,  though  ;  because,  if  I  didn't  answer 
it,  you  would  at  once  jump  to  a  correct 
conclusion.      She  did  make  the   same  request 

vol.  ii.  24 
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of  me  that  you  were  upon  the  point  of 
making  when  I  anticipated  you  ;  she  is  aware 
that  you  are  smitten  with  her — I  imagine  that 
you  must  have  made  that  fact  jDlain  to  the 
meanest  capacity  —  and  nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that,  if  you  are  allowed  to  meet, 
she  will  conceive  an  admiration  for  you  which, 
as  far  as  I  know,  you  don't  in  the  least 
deserve.  I  hope  I  express  myself  in  suffi- 
ciently clear  language.  Well,  I  don't  see  why 
I  should  serve  her  such  an  ill  turn.  You 
may  say  that  she  is  bound  to  have  flirtations, 
and  that  she  might  as  well  flirt  with  you  as 
with  somebody  else.  Very  likely ;  but  that 
troublesome  conscience  of  mine  won't  listen 
to  casuistry.  Even  as  it  is,  I  can't  acquit 
myself  of  all  blame  in  the  matter  of  that 
stupid  little  operetta,  though  I  didn't  forget 
to  give  you  fair  warning.  I  am  sorry  to 
appear  disobliging,  but  I  am  afraid  you  will 
have  to  look  about  for  some  other  friend  of 
Lady  Burcote's.' 

'  Look  here,  Miss  Rowley,'  said  Frank 
seriously,  'you're  hardly  as  fair  to  me  as 
you  might  be.  I  shouldn't  wonder  at  your 
refusing  to  introduce  me  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Bur  cote  if  it   were  true  that   my  only  object 
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was  to  amuse  myself  by  a  flirtation  which 
might  last  for  a  few  weeks.  I  don't  exactly 
know  where  the  amusement  would  come  in  ; 
but  that's  neither  here  nor  there  ;  the  truth  is 
— I  don't  mind  telling  you  so.  because  plain 
dealing  on  one  side  deserves  to  be  met  with 
plain  dealing  on  the  other — the  truth  is  that 
Lady  Florence  is  just  the  very  last  person  in 
the  world  with  whom  it  could  be  possible  for 
me  to  flirt.' 

'  The  very  last  ?  Good  gracious  me  !  you 
don't  mean  to  say  that  you  entertain  the 
insane  hope  of  ever  marrying  her,  do  you  ?' 

I  It  would  be  insane  if  there  were  no  hope 
of  her  ever  caring  for  me,  I  admit  ;  but  you 
yourself  seemed  to  think  just  now  that  that 
wasn't  so  utterly  out  of  the  question.  And 
supposing  that  she  could  and  did  care  for 
me ' 

I I  decline  to  suppose  anything  so  prepos- 
terous. You  have  made  out  a  much  worse 
case  than  I  expected.  A  flirtation  would 
have  been  inadmissible,  but  the  bare  thought 
of  serious  intentions  makes  my  blood  run 
cold  !     Go  away,  I  wash  my  hands  of  you.' 

Frank  did  not  go  away.  He  remained  to 
unfold  his  case  in  fuller  detail  to  a  somewhat 
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impatient  hearer ;  he  explained  that,  small  as 
his  present  income  was,  it  might  possibly — 
not  to  say  probably — be  multiplied  by  ten 
before  many  years  were  past.  He  mentioned 
the  imposing  sums  which  were  being  paid 
every  day  to  public  singers  who  could 
scarcely  be  called  his  superiors,  and  he  wound 
up  by  remarking  that,  whether  he  succeeded 
or  failed,  he  was  at  least  entitled  to  such 
sympathy  as  a  lover  who  is  thoroughly  in 
earnest  may  crave  at  the  hands  of  his  friends. 
But  Peggy  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him. 

'  As  far  as  sympathy  goes,'  she  declared,  '  I 
make  you  welcome  to  mine.  I  sympathize, 
and,  what  is  more,  I  condole  with  you.  But 
if  vou  imagine  that  Ladv  Burcote  is  o-oino-  to 
let  her  daughter  marry  a  public  singer  you 
little  know  her ;  and  if  you  imagine  that  I  am 
going  to  stir  up  a  hornets'  nest  about  my  ears 
by  helping  you  to  know  her  better  you  little 
know  me.' 

'  All  right,'  returned  Frank  :  '  I'll  get 
somebody  else  to  introduce  me  to  her,  then. 
By  hook  or  by  crook,  I  mean  to  obtain  the 
introduction,  I  can  tell  you  that  much.' 

Miss    Rowley    rose    from  the    chair    upon 
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which  she  had  been  sitting  and  made  for  the 
door.  '  I  see  that  it  is  useless  to  talk  to  you. 
Farewell !  Try  to  come  to  your  senses,  if  you 
can,  without  having  been  shaken  or  kicked 
into  them.' 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE    AMIABILITY    OF    LADY    WIXKFIELD. 

Of  winter  and  of  discontent  all  mortals  are 
doomed  to  take  their  share.  Winter,  of  course, 
may  be  escaped  by  those  who  have  the  means 
and  the  inclination  to  betake  themselves  to 
the  tropics  ;  but  there  is  a  winter  in  Nice,  as 
the  Countess  Kadna  found  out  when  the 
mistral  began  to  blow  and  when  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  dry  firewood  for  love  or 
money  was  brought  home  to  her  ;  while  dis- 
content, as  everybody  knows,  will  spring  up 
and  flourish  in  any  climate.  Now,  to  be  dis- 
contented was  nothing  new  to  her.  From 
her  earliest  childhood  she  had  never  been 
anything  else — unless,  indeed,  it  might  have 
been  during  that  too  brief  period  when  she  had 
deluded  herself  into  the  belief  that  Douglas 
Colborne  was  the  lord  and  master  for  whom 
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she  had  longed,  to  whom  she  could  render 
implicit  obedience  and  whose  partial  mission 
it  was  to  reduce  her  chaotic  notions,  emotions, 
and  aspirations  to  something  resembling  a 
coherent  and  definite  standpoint.  But  Douglas 
had  been  found  wanting,  and  had  been  cast 
aside  ;  she  was  once  more  at  sea,  without 
rudder  or  compass  ;  she  knew  not  what  port 
to  make  for,  nor,  had  she  been  in  possession 
of  that  desirable  knowledge,  would  she  have 
had  the  slightest  idea  how  to  utilize  it.  The 
sorrows  of  spoilt  children  of  Fortune  have 
served  so  often  as  a  theme  for  moralists  that 
the  paradox  has  lost  all  its  freshness  ;  yet 
they  are  quite  as  genuine,  quite  as  common, 
and  quite  as  much  entitled  to  sympathy  as 
the  sorrows  of  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the 
maimed.  Many  a  lazy  beggar,  stretching  out 
his  bare  legs  in  the  sunshine  and  the  dust  at 
her  gates,  was  a  more  enviable  being  than  the 
wealthy  Countess  who  day  after  day  aired  her 
incurable  weariness  in  the  well-kept  gardens 
above  his  head. 

Such  being  her  condition  of  mind,  it  may 
seem  natural  enough  to  assume  that  the 
gossips  of  Xice  were  not  very  far  out  in  form- 
ing the  conclusions  which  they  did  not  fail 
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to  form  when  they  noted  that  the  Marchese  di 
Leonforte's  afternoon  drive  took  him,  full)7 
nine  times  out  of  every  ten,  to  the  villa  occu- 
pied by  the  Countess  Radna.  But  the  gossips, 
whose  conclusions  are  so  frequently  correct, 
and  who  in  this  instance  had  more  plausible 
reasons  than  they  were  aware  of  for  drawing 
the  conclusions  at  which  they  had  arrived, 
were  mistaken.  They  would  have  been  bit- 
terly disappointed  if  they  could  have  over- 
heard the  prolonged  conversations  which  took 
place  between  the  Countess  and  her  Italian 
admirer,  for  in  them  there  was  little  or  no 
question  of  love,  nor  were  the  limits  of  pro- 
priety overstepped  for  a  single  moment.  The 
Marchese,  it  is  true,  was  an  admirer  and  an 
ardent  one  ;  his  admiration,  or  rather  adora- 
tion, was  so  thinly  veiled  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  it  might  as  well  have  been  openly 
avowed  ;  but  he  was  debarred  from  openly 
avowing  it  by  the  precepts  of  a  religion  in 
which  he  firmly  believed  and  which  he  recog- 
nised as  binding  upon  him  ;  while  she,  on 
her  side,  was  protected  by  the  dictates  of 
a  system  of  morality  which  governed  her 
actions,  although  she  could  have  given  no 
lucid   explanation  of  it.     Christianity  might 
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be  a  superstition  ;  marriage  might  be  a  con- 
tract of  neither  greater  nor  less  validity  than 
the  lease  of  a  house  ;  but — whatever  might 
be  the  real  meaning  of  them — there  were  such 
things  as  right  and  wrong,  self-respect  and 
self-contempt,  and  if  she  had  felt  inclined  to 
respond  in  any  degree  to  Leonforte's  passion, 
she  would,  doubtless,  have  dismissed  him 
instantly  and  unhesitatingly. 

Her  code  of  morality  did  not,  however, 
render  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  dismiss  him 
for  his  own  sake.  Scores  of  men  had  been 
desperately  in  love  with  her  before  him  ;  she 
had  watched  the  waxing  and  the  waning  of 
their  affections  ;  she  was  convinced  that 
fidelity  is  a  form  of  strength  or  weakness 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  female  sex, 
and  she  did  not  believe  that  the  sufferings  to 
which  he  obviously  imagined  himself  to  be  a 
prey  would  do  him  any  sort  of  harm.  Mean- 
while, he  always  interested  and  sometimes 
diverted  her.  He  was,  as  the  men  of  his  nation 
not  unfrequently  are,  a  strange  and  scarcely 
comprehensible  compound.  In  some  respects 
he  seemed  to  be  a  mere  child  ;  in  others  he 
exhibited  himself  as  a  full-grown  man,  who 
half  frightened  her  by  his  terrible  earnestness. 
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He  had  moods  of  dignified  self  control,  alter- 
nating oddly  with  fits  of  excitement,  during 
which  it  was  necessary  to  ignore  two-thirds 
of  the  indiscreet  sayings  which  escaped  his 
lips.  His  indiscretions,  however,  did  not 
take  the  shape  which  they  might  have  been 
expected  to  take  ;  he  never  forgot  that  his 
companion  was  a  married  woman,  nor  did  he 
ever  attempt  to  address  her  as  one  who  had 
shaken  off  the  trammels  of  wedded  existence; 
but  he  was  evidently  unable  to  conceive  that 
both  she  and  her  husband  might  be  in  the 
right,  and,  since  he  had  decided  that  she  had 
right  on  her  side,  he  occasionally  spoke  of 
Douglas  Colborne  in  terms  which,  had  they 
been  reported  to  the  mother  of  that  compara- 
tively innocent  gentleman,  would  have  caused 
her  some  justifiable  alarm. 

The  Countess,  as  has  been  said,  ignored 
such  outbreaks,  and  did  not  trouble  herself 
to  take  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  absent 
offender.  By  her  way  of  thinking,  Douglas 
was  an  unpardonable  offender,  and  it  would 
have  been  rather  too  tedious  a  process  to  ex- 
plain to  this  primitive  Marchese  how  and  why 
he  was  not  a  downright  monster.  Besides, 
he    was    absent — a    circumstance    which   not 
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only  rendered  it  superfluous  to  undertake  bis 
defence,  but  also  preserved  bim  from  tbe  risk 
of  being  eaten  up,  body  and  bones,  by  an  im- 
petuous Sicilian.  Not  for  one  instant  would 
sbe  bave  admitted  tbat  bis  absence  was  just 
what  caused  her  to  regard  him  as  unpardon- 
able ;  sbe  was  very  far  indeed  from  imagining 
that  sbe  was  furious  with  him  for  having 
neither  pursued  her  nor  written  to  her.  Only 
she  deemed  that  her  skin-deep  cynicism  and 
scepticism  received  all  the  support  that  was 
required  to  keep  tbem  alive  from  tbe  ascer- 
tained fact  that  a  man  who,  not  so  very  long 
ago,  had  professed  to  love  her,  more  than  any- 
thing and  everything  in  the  world,  could 
resign  himself  with  scarcely  the  semblance  of 
a  struggle  to  being  deserted  by  her,  and  could 
go  on  leading  his  own  life  as  composedly  as 
though  she  bad  never  been  born  to  interrupt 
the  even  tenor  of  it.  Thus  it  was  that  Mrs. 
Colborne's  letter,  describing  the  distinction 
acquired  by  Douglas  in  tbe  legislative  assem- 
bly of  his  native  land,  produced  an  effect 
altogether  different  from  that  which  the  in- 
genuous writer  had  hoped  for.  Tbe  Countess, 
after  perusing  her  mother-in-law's  artless 
composition,  was  so  vexed  and  irritated  that 
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she  could  not  deny  herself  the  satisfaction  of 
imparting  its  contents  to  Leonforte. 

1  Would  one  not  say,'  she  exclaimed,  '  that 
these  good  people  expected  me  to  join  in  their 
infantine  exultation !  Yet  they  might  surely 
have  guessed  how  absolutely  it  is  the  same 
thing  to  me  whether  Mr.  Brown  or  Mr.  Jones 
has  a  majority  in  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  how  very  little  it  is  any  affair  of 
mine  whether  my  husband  supports  Mr.  Jones 
or  annihilates  him !' 

The  Marchese  ground  his  teeth  and  an- 
swered :  '  I  should  like  to  make  it  my  affair 
to  remind  that  husband  of  yours  that  he  is 
your  husband !' 

4  You  are  too  kind ;  that  is  the  very  last 
thing  of  which  I  am  anxious  to  remind  him. 
I  ask  nothing  better  than  that  he  should  forget 
it — as,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  done.  The 
only  annoying  part  of  the  business  is  that 
civilization  has  not  yet  advanced  far  enough 
to  make  a  practical  divorce  a  legal  one.' 

The  Marchese  looked  grave.  '  When  civili- 
zation reaches  that  point,'  said  he  in  his  deep, 
deliberate  voice,  and  with  that  dragging 
Italian  accent  of  his  which  somehow  lent  a 
certain   solemnity  to   his   words,    '  it   will    be 
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upon  the  verge  of  falling  back  into  barbarism. 
I  grant  you  that,  in  your  case,  divorce  might 
be  permissible,  because  you  have  no  family ; 
but  one  must  consider  the  result  of  divorce  in 
general.  The  family  is  sacred,  and  God  knew 
what  He  was  about  when  He  ordained  that 
it  should  be  so.' 

He  raised  his  hat  11  s  he  pronounced  the 
words  '  Le  bone  Dim,'  and  that  simple  action 
atoned  for  a  colloquial  method  of  expressing 
himself  which  bordered  upon  irreverence. 

But  the  Countess,  who  had  never  really 
recovered  from  the  sorrow  which  had  fallen 
upon  her  at  the  time  of  her  baby's  death,  and 
who  may  have  been  dimly  aware  that  she 
would  never  have  left  her  husband  if  her  baby 
had  lived,  turned  upon  him  with  a  gesture  of 
exasperation. 

1  Do  you  know,'  said  she,  '  that  there  are 
moments  when  you  are  insupportable  ?  There 
is  a  crying  lack  of  good  taste  about  you  which 
displays  itself  in  your  habit  of  wearing  bright 
blue  neckties  and  in  fifty  other  ways.  Try  to 
cure  yourself  of  it.  I  admit  that  you  waste 
your  time  by  aping  the  fin  de  Steele  manner 
which  you  sometimes  attempt  to  borrow  from 
your  Parisian  friends;  but  you  might  at  least 
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recognise  how  grotesquely  incongruous  it  is 
for  a  man  who  has  the  air  of  an  ennobled 
brigand  to  talk  like  a  village  cure! 

'  Since  I  have  the  misfortune  to  displease 
you,  madam.  I  will  withdraw,'  answered 
Leonforte,  rising  at  once  and  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word. 

They  had  these  little  disagreements  from 
time  to  time — disagreements  which  were  in- 
variably followed  by  a  humble  petition  for 
forgiveness  on  his  part  and  a  laughing  assur- 
ance on  hers  that  she  had  no  cause  of  quarrel 
with  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  generally 
ceased  to  think  about  him  as  soon  as  he  was 
out  of  sight  ;  and  on  this  occasion  she  was 
enabled  to  dismiss  him  from  her  mind  all  the 
more  rapidly  because  he  had  hardly  left  her 
when  a  visitor  was  announced  who  proved  a 
good  deal  more  interesting  than  he  had 
been 

It  may  perhaps  be  remembered  that  the 
occasion  which  had  struck  the  Countess  as 
opportune  for  the  severance  of  her  connection 
with  Douglas  Colborne  had  been  upon  one 
which  he  had  left  her  in  order  to  fulfil  a 
political  engagement  under  the  roof  of  his 
powerful  neighbour  Lord  Winkfield,  and  that 
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his  wife's  unceremonious  refusal  to  accompany 
him  had  given  just  umbrage  to  her  would-be 
hostess.  Now,  it  so  happened  that  Lady 
Winkfield  was  not  at  all  a  nice  old  lady,  and 
that  she  prided  herself,  as  disagreeable  and 
eminently  respectable  persons  of  both  sexes 
often  do,  upon  her  inveterate  disregard  of  the 
first  principles  of  Christianity.  She  was  wont 
to  affirm,  complacently  and  truthfully,  that 
she  never  forgot  a  slight  or  an  injury,  and 
never  allowed  an  opportunity  to  slip  of  paying 
back  those  who  had  slighted  or  injured  her  in 
their  own  coin,  adding,  if  possible,  to  this 
discharge  of  her  debts  a  trifle  extra  by  way  of 
interest.  Therefore  it  was  that,  being  at 
Cannes  for  a  month  or  two,  having  heard 
something  and  guessed  more  as  to  the  un- 
satisfactory state  of  Mr.  Colborne's  domestic 
affairs,  and  having  likewise  been  informed  that 
the  Countess  Kaclna  was  temporarily  domiciled 
at  Nice,  she  did  not  grudge  the  trouble  of  a 
railway  journey  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
upon  the  latter  lady  and  saying  a  few  amiable 
things  to  her.  She  was  a  tall,  spare  old 
woman,  with  gray  hair,  a  very  long  nose  and 
thin  lips,  which  wreathed  themselves  into  an 
acid  smile  as  she  held  out  her  hand,  remarking 
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that  neighbours  at  home  became  doubly 
neighbours  when  they  encountered  one  another 
in  a  foreign  land. 

'  I  am  only  here  for  a  few  hours'  shopping,' 
she  explained  ;  '  but  as  soon  as  I  was  told 
that  you  were  in  the  place,  I  thought  I  must 
find  time  just  to  run  up  and  see  you.  I  do 
hope  you  are  feeling  better,  notwithstanding 
these  bitter  winds,  which  I  believe  are  much 
worse  at  Nice  than  they  are  at  Cannes.  Of 
course  you  have  come  South  for  your  health, 
which,  I  remember,  was  causing  your  husband 
some  uneasiness  when  he  was  kind  enough  to 
spend  a  night  with  us  in  the  country.  I  can 
well  understand  how  wretched  it  must  be  for 
you  to  be  separated  from  him  ;  still,  health  is 
the  first  consideration.  Everything  must 
necessarily  give  way  to  that.' 

Now,  the  Countess  was  really  and  truly 
unwell ;  she  had  fretted  herself  of  late  into 
something  very  nearly  resembling  an  illness, 
and  Dr.  Schott,  had  he  been  called  upon  to  do 
so,  would  willingly  have  signed  a  medical 
certificate  to  that  effect.  Consequently,  she 
might  have  adopted  the  plea  ironically  offered 
to  her,  and  she  might  possibly  have  taken  this 
prudent  course,  had  she  not  detected  the  irony 
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and  despised  her  visitor.  As  it  was,  she  saw 
fit  to  reply  calmly: 

'  I  am  enchanted  to  see  you,  Lady  Wink- 
field,  though  I  can't  pretend  to  have  deserved 
the  pleasure  by  having  anything  in  the  world 
the  matter  with  me.  I  came  to  Nice  simply 
with  the  hope  of  amusing  myself,  and,  as  my 
anticipations  were  not  extravagant,  I  have 
escaped  any  profound  disappointment.  At 
all  events,  I  am  not  in  the  least  wretched.' 

Lady  Winkfield  contorted  her  features  into 
a  grimace,  which  was  designed  to  express  sur- 
prise mingled  with  regret. 

1  Oh,  I  didn't  know,'  said  she,  with  a  marked 
inflection  of  chilliness.  And  then  :  £  Mr. 
Colborne  has  written  to  you,  no  doubt,  about 
the  great  sensation  which  has  been  caused  by 
his  speech  in  the  House.  Everybody  says  he 
is  the  coming  man,  and  although  Lord  Wink- 
field  naturally  thinks  it  rather  imprudent  for 
so  young  a  member  to  dictate  to  his  chiefs,  he 
quite  admits  that  the  speech  was  a  striking 
one.  To  confess  the  whole  truth,  we  both 
suspected  that  it  had  been  inspired  by  you.' 

'I  am  innocent,'  answered  the  Countess, 
smiling — '  so  innocent  that  I  scarcely  know 
what  it  is  all  about.  Certainly  I  know  nothing 

vol.  11.  25 
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from  my  husband,  who,  strange  as  it  may 
appear  to  you,  has  not  written  to  me  upon  the 
subject.' 

Lady  Winkfield  looked  more  concerned  than 
ever. 

1  Ah,'  she  murmured  ;  '  then  I  am  afraid  it 
must  have  been  Miss  Rowley,  after  all.  She 
has  always  been  ambitious  on  his  behalf,  as 
you  know,  and  I  doubt  whether  her  counsels 
are  altogether  wise.  Notoriety,  you  see,  isn't 
quite  the  same  thing  as  power  :  that  is  what 
Lord  Winkfield  has  said  all  along.  I  can't 
help  regretting  it ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  almost 
inevitable  that  Mr.  Colborne  should  fall  under 
her  influence  now  that  vou  are  away  from 
him/ 

1  Oh,  I  should  think  so,'  answered  the 
Countess  imperturbably.  '  Most  of  us  are 
under  the  influence  of  somebody  or  some- 
thing, are  we  not  ? — even  you  yourself,  per- 
haps ?  I  really  see  no  reason  why  my  hus- 
band should  not  be  under  the  influence  of  Miss 
Rowley,  faute  de  mieux! 

1  Well,'  assented  Lady  Winkfield,  with  the 
same  air  of  meditative  regret,  '  if  you  speak 
only  of  political  influence — though  even  in 
that   respect  I  should  have  been   inclined  to 
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think  that  his  own  judgment  would  have  been 
a  safer  guide.  But,  unhappily,  people  will 
never  believe  in  platonic  friendship,  and  when 
a  public  man  openly  surrenders  his  inde- 
pendence to  a  lady  who  is  not  his  wife,  and 
with  whom  he  is  known  to  be  upon  terms 
of  the  closest  intimacy,  unpleasant  things  are 
sure  to  be  said.  Pray  don't  imagine  that  I 
attach  the  slightest  importance  to  idle  gossip ; 
I  never  listen  to  it.  and  always  do  all  I  can  to 
discourage  it.  Still,  it  does  go  on,  and  I  must 
say  that,  if  I  were  you.  and  if  my  health  didn't 
require  me  to  remain  abroad,  I  should  go  home 
without  loss  of  time.' 

Lady  Winkfield  got  the  snub  which  she  had 
invited  ;  but  she  did  not  mind  that,  because 
she  perceived  that  she  had  likewise  attained 
her  object.  It  was  all  very  well  for  the 
Countess  to  affect  indifference  and  amusement; 
it  was  all  very  well  for  her  to  hint,  in  the 
politest  terms,  that  there  are  certain  forms  of 
impertinence  which  hardly  merit  the  honour 
of  a  rebuke,  and  to  maintain  an  animated  con- 
versation for  ten  minutes  upon  matters  of  a 
less  personal  description ;  but  the  shot  had 
evidentlv  gone  straight  to  its  mark  all  the 
same,    and    Ladv    Winkfield    took    her    leave 
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eventually  with  the  comforting  conviction  that 
she  had  not  wasted  her  time. 

The  shot  had  found  its  mark  :  such  shots 
invariably  do  find  their  mark,  which,  indeed, 
is  not  much  more  easy  to  miss  than  a  haystack 
at  twenty  paces.  The  Countess  might  have 
ceased  to  love  her  husband  ;  she  might  have 
discovered  that  he  was  not  at  all  what  she 
had  once  imagined  him  to  be,  and  she  might 
have  no  intention,  however  remote,  of  sub- 
mitting herself  again  to  his  authority  ;  but, 
since  she  was  a  woman,  she  could  not  possibly 
help  being  furious  with  him  for  having  ceased 
to  love  her,  and  still  more  furious  with  him 
for  having  found  such  speedy  consolation. 
That  she  had  foreseen  the  whole  thing  did  not 
mend  matters  ;  one  may  foresee  a  hundred 
infamies  and  be  none  the  less  disgusted  by 
them  when  one's  prevision  is  verified.  The 
Countess  would  have  been  a  shade  less  dis- 
gusted, it  may  be,  if  her  husband  had  chosen 
to  avenge  himself  in  some  more  openly 
scandalous  fashion  :  what  was  so  intolerable 
to  her  was  her  conviction  that  he  had  not 
done,  and  would  not  do,  anything  scandalous 
at  all — that  he  would  merely  deplore  his  error 
in    having   married   the    wrong    woman,   and 
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would  never  transgress  the  bounds  of  that 
consolatory  friendship  which  brought  him  into 
daily  contact  with  the  right  one.  When,  on 
the  following  morning,  Leonforte  called  to 
express,  as  usual,  his  penitence  for  having 
forgotten  himself  so  far  as  to  lose  his  temper 
with  her,  she  interrupted  him  by  exclaiming  : 

1  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  apologize  on  that 
score  !  If  you  had  no  temper  to  lose,  or  if, 
having  one,  you  could  always  control  it,  you 
would  be  no  better  than  an  Englishman. 
Every  now  and  then  you  make  me  lose  mine 
by  grotesquely  inappropriate  speeches ;  but 
when  the  worst  has  been  said  of  you  that  can 
be  said,  it  must  still  be  acknowledged  that  you 
are  at  least  no  hypocrite.' 

After  that,  the  innate  hypocrisy  of  the 
Countess's  husband  had,  of  course,  to  be  ex- 
posed, and  was  exposed.  The  narrator's 
irritation  was  in  some  measure  soothed  by  the 
wrath  to  which  her  narrative  moved  her 
hearer  ;  but  she  was  a  little  taken  aback  by 
the  authoritative  judgment  which  that  hot- 
blooded  young  man  ultimately  pronounced 
upon  the  whole  situation. 

'  You  must  be  delivered  from  this  de- 
spicable   fellow,'    said    he    decisively.     '  Yes  ; 
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that  must  certainly  be  done  ;  and  if  I  am  not 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  shooting  him  or 
running  him  through  the  body,  nothing 
remains  except  a  divorce.  I  will  contrive 
it  for  you  ;  it  is  not  impossible  ;  marriages 
have  been  annulled  before  now  by  the  Holy 
Father — and  I  have  an  uncle  who  is  a 
Cardinal- Archbishop ' 

He  did  not  notice  his  companion's  irre- 
pressible merriment ;  he  was  gazing  straight 
before  him,  with  a  frown  upon  his  brow,  and 
had  lost  sight  of  the  present  in  his  eagerness 
to  forecast  the  future. 

'  Yes/  he  resumed  ;  '  it  is  not  impossible — 
not  at  all  impossible — that  you  may  some  day 
be  free.  And  when  you  are,  I  may  venture — 
you  will  allow  me,  perhaps,  to  say  what  I 
must  not  say  yet — you  will  allow  me  to ' 

1 1  will  allow  nothing  at  all,'  interrupted  the 
Countess  with  a  sudden  change  of  mood ;  '  1 
will  not  even  allow  you  the  privilege  of 
meddling  with  my  affairs,  which  you  are  so 
kind  as  to  accept  in  advance.  You  exceed 
every  limit  of  legitimate  farce  with  vour 
Cardinal-Archbishops!  Are  you  really  un- 
aware that  we  live  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  that  the  law  has  long  ago 
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given  up,  as  a  work  of  supererogation,  snapping 
its  fingers  at  the  Church  ?  The  English  law 
is  tolerably  accommodating  in  the  matter  of 
divorce,  but  it  insists  upon  the  proof  of  certain 
causes  which  I  should  be  unable  to  allege 
if  I  wanted  a  divorce.  I  do  not,  however, 
remember  having  told  you  that  I  wanted  one.' 

' 1  ask  pardon  for  my  presumption,'  returned 
Leonforte  quite  humbly  ;  '  but  what  would 
you  have?  I  am,  as  you  have  so  often  told 
me,  only  half  civilized  ;  1  have  not  learnt 
when  to  speak  and  when  to  be  silent.  When 
I  know  that  you  do  not  love  this  man  to 
whom  you  are  bound,  when  I  know  that  he 
does  not  love  you,  and  that  he  has  insulted 
you,  and  when  I  know  that  I  myself ' 

The  Countess  stopped  him  with  an  impera- 
tive gesture.  '  This  is  one  of  the  times  when 
you  would  do  better  to  be  silent,'  said  she. 
;  You  have,  perhaps,  said  a  little  too  much  as 
it  is,  and  if  I  had  not  already  made  up  my 
mind  to  leave  Nice,  your  remarks  would  have 
gone  a  long  way  towards  making  it  up  for 
me.     Decidedly  you  are  too  primitive.' 

'  You  are  going  to  leave  Nice  !'  exclaimed 
the  Marchese  in  dismay.  '  But  why  ? — and 
where  will  you  go  then  ?' 
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'  The  climate  does  not  suit  me  ;  Dr.  Schott 
is  persuaded  that  it  is  doing  me  more  harm  than 
good — that  is  why.  Most  likely  I  shall  go  to 
Rome  in  the  first  instance  ;  then,  perhaps,  to 
the  Italian  lakes  ;  then  to  Hungary  ;  and 
finally  to  Paris.' 

'  And   what  is  to  become  of  me  after  you 


are 


gone 


v 


1  You  can't  expect  me  to  return  a  positive 
answer  to  such  a  question  ;  but  I  can  give 
you  a  negative  one.     You  will  not  follow  me.' 

'  Is  that  a  command  ?' 

'  If  you  please.  Seriously,  and  to  speak  in 
as  plain  and  primitive  terms  as  you  could 
desire,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  exercise  a 
little  circumspection.  We  have  been  good 
friends,  and,  with  your  permission,  we  will 
part  good  friends.  Nothing  is  more  evident 
to  me  than  that  the  moment  has  arrived  for 
us  to  part.  But  don't  look  so  sad  about  it. 
After  all,  Monte  Carlo  remains  to  you — not 
to  mention  ten  more  good  years  of  youth.' 

'  Ah,'  he  ejaculated,  'you  don't  know  me  ! 
you  don't  know  me  !' 

She  knew  him  well  enough  to  be  sorry  for 
him,  and  she  thought  that  she  also  knew  him 
Avell  enough    to  know    that  her  sorrow   was 
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superfluous.  An  Italian  might  be  more 
deserving  of  pity  than  an  Englishman,  1  ecause 
an  Italian  does  at  least  feel  for  the  time  being; 
but  Northerners  and  Southerners,  Young1  and 
old,  civilized  and  uncivilized,  all  men  were  the 
same,  and  it  was  no  more  worth  ^Yhile  to 
commiserate  them  than  to  be  angry  with 
them.  Nevertheless,  it  seemed  worth  while 
to  cheer  up  this  disconsolate  member  of  an 
inconstant  sex  by  remarking  : 

'  I  shall  be  in  Paris  in  April  or  May — 
Avenue  Friedland.  But  before  that  time  you 
will  probably  have  forgotten  that  you  went 
near  to  fracturing  your  skull  at  my  door 
during  the  winter.  Who  remembers  the 
details  of  an  illness  from  which  he  has 
recovered  V 

If  the  Marchese  di  Leonforte  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  convincing  his  hostess  and  benefac- 
tress that  he  had  an  exceptionally  tenacious 
memory,  it  was  not  owing  to  any  lack  of 
powerful  and  picturesque  language  on  his 
part.  He  was  not  altogether  despairing  when 
he  left  her.  though,  doubtless,  he  would  have 
been  so  had  he  known  with  what  promptitude 
his  eloquence  was  effaced  from  the  tablets  of 
her  memory. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  HORRIBLE  GALASHIELS  CREATURE. 

•  Really,  I  can't  help  it,'  said  Lady  Burcote. 
'  I'm  as  economical  as  I  can  be,  and  a  great 
deal  more  economical  than  you  are ;  but 
butchers  and  grocers  and  people  of  that  sort 
must  be  paid  occasionally.  Otherwise  they 
might  refuse  to  supply  us  with  food  any 
longer  ;  and  you  wouldn't  like  that,  I  sup- 
pose ?' 

1  But  five  hundred  pounds  all  at  once  f 
remonstrated  the  lady's  husband.  '  You 
surely  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  house- 
hold bills  reach  that  figure  !' 

•  They  reach  three  figures,  at  all  events,  and 
there  is  always  such  a  bother  about  getting 
any  money  out  of  you  that  one  doesn't  want 
to  go  through  it  oftener  than  one  can  help.' 

Lord    Burcote  sighed    heavily,   opened  the 
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drawer  of  the  writing- table  before  which  he 
was  seated,  drew  out  his  cheque-book  and 
scribbled  off  a  cheque  for  the  required  amount. 
He  was  a  small,  lean  man,  slightly  underhung 
and  clean-shaven,  save  for  a  thread  of  gray 
whisker  which  he  wore  on  either  side  of  his 
face,  like  a  coachman. 

'  It's  all  very  fine,  Selina,'  he  remarked,  as 
he  handed  the  slip  of  paper  to  the  rouged, 
yellow-haired  lady  who  stood  beside  him,  '  to 
talk  about  the  difficulty  of  getting  money  out 
of  me  ;  but  what  the  deuce  is  a  man  to  do 
when  he  can't  get  his  rents  paid  and  when  he 
is  burdened  with  such  an  abominably  ex- 
pensive family  ?' 

'  [  don't  know,'  answered  Lady  Burcote 
unsympatheticallv.  '  Borrow  a  trifle  from  his 
sons-in-law,  I  should  think.' 

'You  don't  seem  to  be  very  well  acquainted 
with  my  sons-in-law,  Selina,  though  you  did 
take  such  a  lot  of  trouble  to  secure  them  for 
me.  I  wish  you  would  secure  some  nice,  rich, 
open-handed  fellow  for  Florry !' 

1 1  am  doing  my  best.  There  is  young 
Lord  Galashiels,  for  instance,  who  is  coming 
to  dinner  next  Thursday,  and  who  is  simply 
rolling  in  wealth.' 
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'  He  is  a  horrid  young  cad.' 

'  Oh,  of  course.  It  isn't  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  he  would  be  rolling  in  wealth, 
still  less  that  he  would  be  open-handed  with 
it,  if  he  were  anything  else.  Such  as 
he  is,  we  certainly  can't  afford  to  despise 
him.' 

'  H'm !  Well,  I  suppose  not.  Isn't  it  on 
Thursday  that  you  have  a  crush  ?' 

'  Yes  ;  after  the  dinner.     Why  ?' 

'  Only  because  Colborne,  the  young  man 
who  is  going  to  upset  the  coach,  asked  me  if  I 
could  get  him  an  invitation  for  it.' 

'  Oh,  he  has  been  invited  already ;  I  sent 
him  a  card  ten  days  ago.' 

c  Yes ;  but  he  wants  one  for  a  cousin  of  his 
— a  musical  fellow,  who  sang  with  Florry 
somewhere  or  other  and  is  o'oino-  to  sing  with 
her  again  at  that  big  charity  performance 
which  the  Duchess  of  Brentford  is  getting  up. 
What  was  his  name  ?  I  know  I  wrote  it 
down.  Oh  yes;  Innes — Frank  Innes.  Any 
objection  to  him  ?' 

Lady  Burcote  reflected.  4  None  that  I 
know  of,'  she  answered  presently  ;  'I  never 
heard  of  him  before.  If  Florry  sang  with 
him,  it  must  have  been  at   Pe^y  Rowley's  in 
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the  winter,  and  Peggy  is  a  good  deal  more 
particular  than  the  Duchess.  Let  him  come 
if  he  wants  to  come.     What  address  ?' 

'  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea ;  you  had 
better  post  the  card  to  Colborne.' 

Such  are  the  advantages  of  comparative 
obscurity  and  of  relationship  to  a  politician 
whose  mind  is  too  much  occupied  with  affairs 
of  State  to  recall  bygone  social  trivalities.  It 
was  only  as  a  forlorn  hope  that  Frank  Innes 
had  petitioned  his  cousin  for  that  invitation, 
and  he  had  been  very  agreeably  surprised  by 
the  readiness  with  which  his  request  had  been 
acceded  to.  The  fact  was  that  Douglas  had 
completely  forgotten  the  existence  of  Lady 
Florence  Carey  and  had  only  thought  of  her 
father  as  one  of  the  influential  personages 
with  whom  he  had  lately  been  brought  into 
political  contact.  He  forwarded  the  wished - 
for  card  to  its  destination,  together  with  a 
half- sheet  of  note-paper,  upon  which  he  had 
hastily  scribbled  :  '  Here  is  your  ticket  of 
admission  to  Lady  Burcote's.  I  shouldn't 
think  it  was  worth  much  more  than  a 
sandwich  and  a  glass  of  inferior  champagne, 
although  I  am  told  that  everybody  is  to  be 
there,   except  myself.     From   what   I  hear,  I 
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expect  I  shall  have  to  spend  the   best  part  of 
the  night  in  the  house.' 

Now,  it  was  a  matter  of  no  great  moment  to 
Frank  Innes  that  ha  was  likely  to  be  debarred 
from  encountering  his  cousin  in  Eaton  Square, 
where  Lord  and  Lady  Burcote  resided,  nor 
did  he  very  much  care  whether  he  was 
destined  to  encounter  everybody  else  there  or 
not.  One  person  he  was  quite  certain  to 
meet ;  and  so  moderate  was  his  ambition  that 
he  asked  for  nothing  more  than  that  delight- 
ful certainty.  What  he  did  not  know,  and 
what  he  Avould  have  been  overjoyed  if  he  bad 
known,  was  that  that  person  was  almost  as 
ea^er  to  shake  hands  with  him  a^ain  as  he 
was  to  shake  hands  with  her.  Lady  Florence 
Carey  had  not  gone  the  length  of  falling  in 
love  with  the  vouno-  man  with  whom  she  had 
had  a  sort  of  incipient  flirtation  some  months 
before,  and  who  had  found  an  excuse  for 
writing  her  several  very  prettily  worded  notes 
since  ;  but  she  liked  him,  and  she  was  glad  to 
hear  that  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  get 
himself  invited  to  their  house.  Moreover, 
she  did  not  at  all  like  Lord  Galashiels,  whose 
bride  she  was  well  aware  that  she  was  fated  to 
become,    unless    some    means    could    be    dis- 
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covered  of  choking  him  off  ere  he  committed 
himself  to  a  formal  proposal. 

Lord  Galashiels  would  not,  in  truth,  have 
struck  anybody  as  a  promising  candidate  for 
the  hand  of  a  beautiful  and  highly-born  young 
lady  if  he  had  not  been  Lord  Galashiels  ;  but, 
being  what  he  was,  no  pretensions  could  seem 
too  extravagant  for  him  to  entertain.  His 
father  had  been  given  a  barone'cy  and  then  a 
peerage  for  reasons  which,  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  have  always  been  deemed 
amply  sufficient — namely,  that  Messrs.  James 
Dalziel  and  Co.  had  amassed  a  colossal 
fortune  by  strict  attention  to  their  business 
of  manufacturing  woollen  cloth  and  hosiery. 
He  himself  had  neither  toiled  nor  spun,  there 
having  been  no  necessity  for  him  to  employ 
his  time  in  that  way ;  but  he  had  been 
educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church  ;  he  had 
assimilated,  not  without  some  measure  of 
success,  the  tastes  and  occupations  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  if  he  did  not  resemble  the 
lilies  of  the  held  in  point  of  beauty,  he  was 
upon  a  footing  of  absolute  equality  with  them 
so  far  as  uselessness  went.  At  the  a^e  of 
five-and-twenty  he  was  a  thick-set,  blunt- 
featured,  red-headed  young  man,  who  kept  his 
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red  hair  as  closely  cropped  to  his  head  as  the 
scissors  would  go,  dressed  unexceptionably, 
could  just  manage  to  express  his  ideas, 
when  he  had  any,  intelligibly,  rather  fancied 
himself  as  an  athlete,  and  ate  and  drank 
more  than  an  athlete  has  any  business  to 
do.  His  intelligence  had  been  equal  to  the 
discovery  that  Lady  Burcote  desired  to 
ensnare  him,  and  his  appreciation  of  Lady 
Florence's  attractions  had  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  might  do  a  great  deal 
worse  than  allow  himself  to  be  ensnared. 
Consequently  he  w<as  much  better  pleased  to 
find  himself  seated  beside  the  latter  lady 
at  her  father's  dinner-table  than  she  her- 
self was  with  an  arrangement  which  had 
cost  Lady  Burcote  no  slight  exercise  of  in- 
genuity. 

'  So  you're  going  to  have  a  reception  this 
evening,  I  hear,'  said  he,  addressing  his  left- 
hand  neighbour  as  soon  as  he  could  decently 
turn  his  right  shoulder  towards  the  dowager 
whom  he  had  escorted  downstairs.  '  Rather 
slow  things,  receptions,  don't  you  think  so  ? 
Why  didn't  you  give  us  a  dance  ?' 

'  Because  dances  cost  too  much,  I  suppose,' 
answered  Lady  Florence.      '  Do  you  mean  to 
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say   that  you  like  dancing  ?     I    should    have 
thought  you  would  have  hated  it.' 

Lord  Galashiels  had  to  reflect  seriously  for 
several  seconds  before  the  possible  reason  of 
her  having  conceived  so  mistaken  an  impres- 
sion dawned  upon  him.  When  it  did,  he 
refrained  (for  he  was  of  a  choleric  tempera- 
ment, and  had  learnt  how  foolish  it  is  to  lose 
control  over  yourself  and  respond  to  provo- 
cative remarks)  from  answering  that  he 
believed  he  danced  about  as  well  as  other 
fellows.  He  only  said,  with  much  point  and 
emphasis  : 

'  I  like  dancing  with  yoiL 

'  Although  it  is  utterly  out  of  my  power  to 
make  my  step  fit  in  with  yours  ?  Well,  I'm 
immensely  flattered,  and  very  sorry  that  I 
can't  offer  you  a  chance  of  treading  upon  my 
toes  to-night.  Duty  will  keep  me  at  home 
until  bed-time  ;  you,  of  course,  will  go  on  to 
the  Ply  mouths'  ball  immediately  after  dinner.' 

Lord  Galashiels  replied  that  he  had  no  such 
intention  ;  and,  indeed,  if  the  girl  had  had 
a  little  more  experience,  she  would  have 
known  that  snubs  were  far  more  likely  to 
stimulate  the  ardour  of  her  obnoxious  admirer 
than  to  extinguish  it.     Perhaps  he  was  afraid 
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that  she  did  not  fully  realize  how  great  a 
sacrifice  he  was  prepared  to  make  for  the 
pleasure  of  enjoying  her  society  ;  for  he  took 
some  trouble  to  explain  that,  although  Lady 
Plymouth  always  did  things  awfully  well,  and 
although  several  people  had  begged  him  to 
make  a  point  of  turning  up  at  the  ball,  he 
proposed  to  disappoint  both  her  ladyship  and 
them.  Only  a  woman  of  mature  years,  sharp 
discernment  and  ready  wit  can  hope  to  pierce 
the  heavy  armour  of  self-esteem  which  pro- 
tects such  dullards  as  Lord  Galashiels  ;  Lady 
Florence,  being  devoid  of  these  advantages, 
could  think  of  nothing  better  to  do  than  to 
yawn  in  his  face,  and  he  didn't  mind  that  a 
bit. 

He  joined  her  after  dinner,  smelling  very 
strongly  of  tobacco,  and  clung  to  her  while 
the  rooms  began  to  fill,  regardless  of  her 
evident  inattention  to  what  he  was  saying. 
To  be  sure,  he  was  not  saving  anything  of 
much  importance.  He  had  dined  well ;  he  was 
contented  with  himself  and  with  the  world  at 
large ;  it  did  not  greatly  signify  whether  she 
agreed  wTith  him  or  contradicted  him,  so  long 
as  he  could  remain  in  close  proximity  to  her 
and  stare  her  out  of  countenance.      Perhaps 
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he  would  have  been  less  easily  satisfied  if  he 
had  known  why  the  brown  eyes  which  re- 
fused to  meet  his  were  so  steadily  fixed  upon 
the  doorway,  and  perhaps  he  might  even  have 
condescended  to  be  a  little  bit  annoyed  had  he 
noticed  how  those  same  eyes  brightened  when 
a  rather  good-looking  young  man  shouldered 
his  way  at  length  through  the  throng  in  re- 
sponse to  a  hardly  perceptible  signal  from 
Lady  Florence.  He  might,  if  he  had  been 
sufficiently  on  the  alert  to  discern  all  this, 
have  fancied  that  Lady  Florence  was  in  love 
with  the  Mr.  Innes  whom  she  was  presently 
good  enough  to  introduce  to  him  ;  only  he 
would  have  been  quite  mistaken  in  leaping  to 
that  conclusion  ;  so  that  it  was  in  all  respects 
fortunate  that  he  remained  free  from  any  sus- 
picion of  the  kind. 

As  for  Lady  Florence,  she  hastened  to 
explain  candidly  to  Frank  Innes  why  it  was 
that  she  had  begged  him  to  take  her  down- 
stairs for  a  cup  of  tea. 

;  I  don't  want  any  tea,'  said  she,  'and  you 
can  see  for  yourself  that  we  might  as  well  try 
to  fly  as  to  make  our  way  into  the  dining- 
room  in  the  face  of  the  infuriated  rabble 
which    is    storming     the     staircase.     I    only 
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wanted  to  escape  from  that  horrible  Galashiels 
creature.' 

'Who  is  the  horrible  Galashiels  creature?' 
asked  Frank. 

1  Oh,  you  know — blankets,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  I  am  not  sure  ;  but  I  think  he  is 
rather  stupefied  by  drink  this  evening.  At 
all  events,  he  hasn't  attempted  to  follow  us  ; 
so  now  we  can  wriggle  into  a  corner  some- 
where  and  talk.  I'm  so  glad  you  got  mamma 
to  send  you  an  invitation.  How  did  you 
manage  it  ?' 

Frank  was  slightly  surprised  to  hear  that 
Lady  Florence  knew  so  little  about  her 
mother's  hospitable  arrangements  ;  but  he 
told  her  who  had  procured  his  invitation  for 
him  and  ventured  to  add  that,  if  he  had  failed 
to  obtain  it  through  his  cousin,  he  would  have 
moved  heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  it  from 
somebody  else. 

'  I  really  couldn't  have  gone  on  existing  in 
the  same  city  with  you  without  meeting 
you  somehow  or  somewhere,'  he  declared. 
'  I  suppose  you  know  that  we  are  going 
to  sing  together  at  the  Duchess  of  Brent- 
ford's ?' 

Lady    Florence    had    been    made  aware  of 
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that  pleasing  circumstance,  and  saw  no  reason 
why  she  should  not  openly  avow  what 
pleasure  had  been  afforded  to  her  by  the  in- 
formation. With  equal  naivete  she  proceeded 
to  inquire  : 

'  What  made  them  ask  you  ?  Do  you  know 
the  Duchess  ?' 

'  Xever  set  eyes  upon  her/  answered  the 
young  man ;  i  but  I  presume  that  she  must 
know  me  by  reputation,  and  when  I  heard 
that  you  were  to  be  one  of  her  troupe  I 
graciously  consented  to  do  my  little  best  for 
her.  There  was  no  occasion  for  her  to  be  as 
grateful  as  she  professed  to  be  in  a  note  which 
she  kindly  addressed  to  me,  because,  setting 
all  other  considerations  aside,  I  shall  gain  a 
pretty  good  advertisement  by  appearing  in 
this  show.  I  forget  whether  I  ever  told  you 
that  I  look  forward  to  becoming  a  profes- 
sional songster  and  making  my  fortune  at  the 
trade.' 

Lady  Florence  was  much  interested.  She 
wanted  to  know  what  was  the  average  income 
of  the  professional  songster  ;  also  she  had 
many  questions  to  ask  about  Mr.  Innes's 
actual  position  and  duties  ;  likewise,  she  gave 
him  to  understand  that,  if  these  permitted  of 
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his  calling  some  afternoon  and  coaching  her 
as  to  the  accurate  interpretation  of  the  part 
assigned  to  her  in  the  Duchess  cf  Brentford's 
projected  operatic  corned}7,  she  would  be  very 
pleased  indeed  to  see  him. 

1  Only,'  she  observed  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  somewhat  prolonged  dialogue,  '  you 
will  have  to  make  friends  with  mamma 
first.  You  have  been  introduced  to  her,  I 
suppose  ?' 

Frank  confessed  that  he  had  not  as  yet 
been  so  far  favoured  ;  whereupon  Lady 
Florence  promptly  led  him  off  to  repair  the 
omission.  There  was  some  trouble  about 
finding  Lady  Burcote,  who  was  at  length 
discovered  in  a  dim  recess,  relating  piquant 
anecdotes  behind  her  fan  to  an  elderly  gentle- 
man with  a  waxed  and  dyed  moustache ;  but 
there  was  less  trouble  than  might  have  been 
anticipated  about  obtaining  her  consent  to 
Mr.  Innes's  looking  in  any  day  and  going 
through  an  informal  rehearsal  with  her 
daughter.  Lady  Burcote  knew  when  to  be 
strict  and  when  to  be  lenient  ;  a  mere  glance 
enabled  her  to  classify  this  youth  and  to  place 
him  upon  the  list  of  harmless  impossibilities. 
Moreover,  he  was  a  good-looking  youth,  and 
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she   retained    a  personal    partiality  for  youth 
and  good  looks. 

'  We  are  at  home  on  Thursdays/  she  re- 
marked ;  '  so  don't  trouble  to  come  on  a 
Thursday.  Any  other  evening  between  six 
and  seven,  we  shall  be  delighted.  Florry 
dear,  I  wish  you  would  look  for  Lord  Gala- 
shiels and  tell  him  not  to  go  away  without 
saying  good -night  to  me.  I  quite  forgot  to 
arrange  with  him  about  Hurlingham.' 

As  Lady  Burcote  now  retreated  once  more 
behind  the  shelter  of  her  fan  and  resumed  her 
interrupted  colloquy.  Frank  felt  free  to  join  in 
Lady  Florence's  search  for  the  missing  noble- 
man, of  Avhose  pretensions  he  had  begun  to 
get  an  inkling. 

4  Didn't  you  say,'  he  ventured  to  inquire, 
1  that  you  suspected  the  man  of  having  drunk 
rather  more  than  was  good  for  him  ?  You 
oughtn't  to  go  near  him,  you  know,  if  he  is  in 
that  condition.  I'll  hunt  him  up  and  deliver 
your  mother's  message.' 

•  Drunk  or  sober,'  returned  Lady  Florence 
as  calmlv  as  if  she  had  been  making  the  most 
ordinary  observation  in  the  world,  '  I  musn't 
shirk  him.  Mamma  is  in  one  of  her  good 
humours    to-night,  and   if  you    lived  in  this 
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house  you  would  know  how  very  important  it 
is  to  keep  her  in  a  good  humour.  All  sorts 
of  things  may  ruffle  her  ;  but  the  one  thing 
which  is  always  quite  certain  to  ruffle  her  is 
disobedience.' 

'  Is  it  an  article  of  your  creed  to  obey  her 
always  and  under  all  circumstances  ?'  inquired 
Frank,  meaning  a  little  more  than  he  said,  and 
desiring  the  girl  (for,  indeed,  false  modesty 
was  not  one  of  his  failings)  to  understand 
that  he  meant  a  little  more. 

She  understood  him  perfectly  well,  and 
she  answered,  with  a  sudden  access  of  gravity : 

'  Yes,  we  have  been  brought  up  in  that 
way.  Most  likely  it  is  for  our  good.  There 
is  Lord  Galashiels,  looking  as  cross  as  a 
bear  ;  I  had  better  go  and  smooth  him  down, 
and  you  had  better  not  come  with  me, 
please.  I  think,  if  you  can  come  on  Satur- 
day, you  will  be  almost  sure  to  find  me  in, 
and  then  we  can  run  through  the  music.' 

She  was  gone  before  he  had  time  to  make 
any  rejoinder  ;  nor,  indeed,  was  he  particu- 
larly eager  to  make  one.  He  had  been  intro- 
duced to  Lady  Burcote  ;  the  entree  had  been 
accorded  to  him,  and  he  had  been  pretty 
plainly   told    that  he    was    expected    to  take 
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advantage  of  his  privileges  ;  that  was  not  such 
a  bad  evening's  work,  he  thought.  His  self- 
congratulations,  however,  were  somewhat 
rudely  interrupted  when,  on  his  way  towards 
the  door,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
Peggy  Rowley,  who  accosted  him  with  the 
uncomplimentary  apostrophe  of :  '  Oh,  you 
disastrous  donkey  !' 

'  Thank  you,'  he  responded  meekly  ;  '  no 
doubt  I  am  all  that  you  call  me.  Why, 
though  ? — if  one  may  ask.' 

'  One  may  ask,'  returned  Peggy,  '  and  one 
shall  be  answered,  if  one  insists  upon  it.  Only 
a  donkey  courts  disaster  by  plunging  head 
first  over  a  precipice  while  his  best  friends 
have  done  all  they  could  to  hang  on  to  his 
tail  up  to  the  last  moment.  Your  young 
woman  is  going  to  marry  Lord  Galashiels, 
and  even  if  she  were  not,  she  certainly 
wouldn't  be  going  to  marry  you.  I  told 
you  how  it  would  be  ;  I'm  not  a  bit  sorry 
for  you.  Which  of  your  brother  donkeys 
was  so  stupid  and  unfeeling  as  to  bring  you 
here  to-night  ?' 

'  Nobody  brought  me  ;  it  was  Douglas  who 


got  me  an  invitation. 


Then  he  ouodit  to  be  ashamed  of  himself. 
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Perhaps  it  is  because  he  is  ashamed  of  himself 
that  he  doesn't  show  his  face  here.  That  shall 
not  prevent  me  from  letting  him  know  what  I 
think  of  him,  though.' 

'  Dear  Miss  Rowley,  I  am  sure  you 
wouldn't  be  so  ill-natured  as  to  stir  up 
additional  troubles  for  me.  You  know  very 
well  that  I  am  dreadfully  in  earnest,  and 
that  I  shall  have  troubles  enough  to  face 
before  I  can  begin  to  see  daylight.  Is  it 
really  true  that  they  want  to  marry  her  to 
Lord  Galashiels  ?' 

'  Of  course  it  is  true  ;  they  have  as  good  as 
announced  it.  And  let  me  tell  you,  young 
man,  that  your  dreadful  earnestness  will  get 
no  sort  of  support  or  encouragement  from  me. 
Don't  flatter  yourself  that  I  can't  see  through 
you.  It  would  be  very  convenient  if  I  were 
to  ask  Florence  to  tea  with  me  every  now  and 
then,  and  if  you  were  to  happen  to  drop  in 
while  she  was  there,  wouldn't  it  ?' 

'  It  would  be  very  nice,'  answered  Frank. 
He  added,  after  a  moment  :  '  She  hates  him, 
you  know.' 

;  Oh,  indeed  ! — you  have  ascertained  that 
much  ?  Well,  then,  she  had  better  refuse  him 
and   elope  with  you.     Only  she  won't  refuse 
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him,  and  she  won't  elope  with  you.  Moreover, 
she  won't  come  to  tea  with  me.  because  she 
won't  he  asked.' 

'  At  least,'  pleaded  Frank,  '  you  might 
remain  benevolently  neutral.' 

i  Perhaps  I  shall ;  it  will  depend  upon  cir- 
cumstances. Meanwhile,  if  you  were  as 
dreadfully  in  earnest  as  you  pretend  to  be, 
you  would  run  away.  But  it  takes  courage 
to  run  away,  and  nothing  convinces  me  that 
you  are  abnormally  constant  or  abnormally 
courageous.' 

Whatever  other  qualities  he  may  have 
possessed  or  lacked,  he  must,  at  all  events, 
have  been  blessed  with  rather  more  intelli- 
gence than  the  average  vouno*  man  ;  for  he 
left  the  house  with  a  very  strong  impression 
upon  his  mind  that  he  had  secured  an  ally  in 
Peggy  Rowley. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE      RIVAL      RUNNERS 


Frank  Innes  ought  to  have  known  a  great 
deal  better  than  to  suppose  that  a  sensible 
woman  like  Miss  Rowley  could  ever  become 
his  open  or  active  ally  in  an  enterprise  so 
preposterous  as  that  of  his  winning  Lady 
Florence  Carey  for  his  bride  ;  still,  it  was  to 
the  credit  of  his  intuitive  sagacity  that  he  had 
been  able  to  divine,  in  spite  of  her  discourag- 
ing language,  a  subdued  inclination  on  her 
part  to  back  him  up.  The  truth  was  that 
Peggy,  in  common  with  all  the  best  of  her 
sex,  was  at  heart  romantic,  and  could  not 
possibly  help  sympathizing  with  the  poverty- 
stricken  young  lover  in  that  ever-recurring 
drama  which  has  for  its  remaining  personages 
a  fair  maiden,  a  pair  of  worldly  parents,  and 
an  unattractive,  eligible  suitor.     At  the  same 
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time,  she  was  fully  minded  to  keep  her 
sympathy  to  herself,  and  doubtless  she  would 
have  done  so  had  it  not  been  for  the  violent 
animosity  which  it  was  the  misfortune  of 
Lord  Galashiels  to  arouse  against  himself  in 
her  breast. 

'  Oh.  if  it  is  any  satisfaction  to  you  to 
know  that  I  can't  stand  the  man,  }^ou  are 
welcome  to  that  satisfactory  knowledge,'  she 
said  to  Frank  some  weeks  later.  '  He  is  a 
swaggering  cad  ;  he  has  a  nasty,  sulky 
temper  ;  he  is  ugly  ;  he  is  stupid  ;  he  is 
anything  you  like.  Xevertheless,  there  is  no 
blinking  the  lamentable  fact  that  he  can  give 
vou  a  long  start  and  a  beating.' 

1  So  he  seems  to  think,'  observed  Frank. 
'  He  has  offered  to  run  me  a  hundred,  two 
hundred,  and  three  hundred  yards,  and  to 
back  himself  at  two  to  one  for  any  amount  I 
like  to  name.' 

;  Has  he  really  ?'  asked  Peggy  with  some 
animation.  '  But  surely  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  away  from  him  !  ^hy, 
he's    as  fat   as   a   pig  and    the    colour    of  an 


orange  !' 


1  Oh,   of  course  he  isn't  in  condition — nor 
am  I,  for  that  matter — but  I  believe  he  can 
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run.  All  the  same,  I  shouldn't  mind  taking 
him  up.  if  we  could  arrange  a  little  friendly 
meeting  somewhere  or  other  about  Easter. 
The  difficulty  is  to  find  a  place  suitable  for 
the  purpose/ 

Peggy  burst  out  laughing. 

'  Naturally/  said  she,  '  you  can't  be  aware 
that  Florence  Carey  has  promised  to  spend 
Easter  with  me  at  Swinford,  and  I  suppose 
such  an  idea  never  entered  your  head  as  that 
Lord  Galashiels  might  also  be  my  guest, 
much  less  that  Peter  Chervil  might  be  induced 
to  measure  out  a  course  in  the  park  for  a 
possible  athletic  contest.  Now,  look  here, 
young  man  ;  you  may  come  if  you  like,  only 
you  must  be  good  enough  to  begin  training 
this  very  moment,  and  unless  you  win  every 
one  of  the  three  events,  I'll  be  the  death  of 
you  !  Don't  misunderstand  me  ;  I  told  you 
before,  and  I  tell  you  again,  that  you  haven't 
the  ghost  of  a  chance  against  him  in  other 
respects.  It  is  for  Florence's  sake,  not  for 
yours,  that  I  want  Lord  Galashiels  to  be  dis- 
comfited. I  shall  be  delighted  if  she  can 
summon  up  courage  to  send  him  about  his 
business;  I  should  be  very  far  from  being 
delighted  if  she   were  to  dream  of  regarding 
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you  as  his  substitute.  But  it  is  really  incon- 
ceivable that  she  should  indulge  in  such 
dreams  as  that  ;  so  I  feel  no  scruple  about 
employing  you  as  a  cat's-paw,  subject  to  your 
consent.  Do  you  consent  ?  I  wouldn't  if  I 
were  you.' 

By  the  time  that  this  colloquy  took  place  a 
good  many  things  had  happened.  Frank  and 
Lady  Florence  had  met  frequently,  and  had 
rehearsed  their  parts  together,  with  the  full 
consent  of  Lady  Burcote,  who  considered  the 
young  amateur  to  be  omni  suspicione  minor ; 
a  dull  dawning  of  jealousy  had  begun  to 
illumine  the  muddy  mind  of  Lord  Galashiels  ; 
while,  as  for  Miss  Rowley,  it  had  become 
evident  to  her  that  she  was  at  least  not  bound 
to  exercise  a  greater  degree  of  discretion  than 
was  deemed  necessary  by  the  parents  of  his 
lordship's  destined  bride.  Moreover,  she 
abhorred  Lord  Galashiels. 

Consequently,  she  said  no  more  than  has 
been  recorded  above  to  dissuade  Frank  Innes 
from  profiting  by  an  invitation  which  he  had 
virtually  asked  for,  nor  did  she  see  the 
slightest  harm  in  hoping  with  all  her  heart 
that  he  would  prove  the  victor  in  the  coming 
strife.      '  I  shall  speak  to  Lady  Burcote  about 
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it,  so  that  nobody  will  be  able  to  accuse  me 
of  underhand  conduct,'  she  reflected,  by  way 
of  setting  herself  perfectly  straight  with  her 
conscience.  A  similar  praiseworthy  motive 
prompted  her  to  invite  Douglas  Colborne  to 
spend  the  Easter  recess  under  her  roof.  If 
Lord  and  Lady  Burcote  were  responsible  for 
their  daughter,  Mr.  Colborne  might  be  held 
more  or  less  responsible  for  his  cousin.  In 
any  case,  no  responsibility  could  fairly  be  laid 
upon  her  shoulders. 

Douglas,  however,  was  compelled  to  decline 
his  neighbour's  alluring  offer.  There  was  to 
be  no  rest  for  him  that  Easter,  he  told  her ;  he 
had  undertaken  to  address  several  meetings  in 
the  North  of  England ;  after  which  he  would 
be  due  at  the  house  of  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
whose  invitation  was  almost  equivalent  to  a 
command. 

1  In  other  words,'  observed  Peggy,  laughing, 
'  you  are  becoming  much  too  sublime  a  per- 
sonage to  waste  your  time  upon  the  likes  of 
us.  Go  your  way,  then,  and  prosper.  All  I 
beg  of  you  is  that  you  won't  allow  yourself  to 
be  insidiously  lured  to  your  ruin  by  accepting 
the  Chief  Secretaryship  for  Ireland.  Whatever 
you  do,  bear  in  mind  always  that  your  friends 
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desire  nothing  more  ardently  just  at  present 
than  to  destroy  your  reputation.' 

This,  of  course,  was  meant  as  a  joke,  and 
taken  as  such  ;  yet  there  was  a  spice  of 
earnestness  beneath  it.  The  eyes  of  many 
persons  not  less  quick-sighted  than  Miss 
Rowley  were  watching  the  development  of 
Douglas  Colborne's  career,  and  not  all  of  them 
were  as  benevolently  disposed  towards  him  as 
she  was.  Peggy,  who  flattered  herself  that 
she  knewr  the  tricks  of  the  game,  was  divided 
between  admiration  of  his  independent  atti- 
tude and  fears  lest  he  should  either  grow  too 
independent  to  be  tolerated,  or  else  submit,  in 
an  unguarded  moment,  to  be  muzzled  by 
taking  the  subordinate  office  which,  she  felt 
pretty  sure,  would  be  offered  to  him  as  soon 
as  a  vacancy  occurred.  She  did  not  meet  him 
very  often — he  had  little  leisure  for  social 
intercourse — but  every  now  and  then  they 
had  talks  together  which  he  gradually  came 
to  anticipate  and  to  look  back  upon  as  the 
brightest  incidents  in  his  present  busy  life. 
Peggy's  shrewdness  and  kindliness  and  her 
quick  comprehension  of  his  ideas  wTere  delight- 
ful to  him ;  it  was  very  pleasant  to  know  that 
she  was  not  only  ambitious  on  his  behalf,  but 
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perfect^  understood  how  free  he  was  from 
ambition  in  any  bad  sense  of  the  term.  In  a 
word,  she  was  his  best  friend — perhaps  his 
only  real  friend — and  he  sometimes  thought 
to  himself,  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh,  that  the 
lamentations  of  Loo  were  as  excusable  as 
lamentations  ever  are.  No  doubt  it  was  a 
pity  that  he  couldn't  have  fallen  in  love  with 
Peggy  Rowley,  and  she  Avith  him  ;  no  doubt, 
too,  it  was  a  pity  that  he  had  not  managed  to 
retain  the  love,  or  even  the  friendship,  of  his 
wife.  But  he  was  too  much  preoccupied  with 
work  and  engagements  of  various  kinds  to 
linger  over  thoughts  like  these — too  much 
preoccupied  also  to  trouble  himself  greatly 
about  Frank  Innes,  whose  classic  method  of 
pitting  himself  against  a  rival  suitor  struck 
him  as  more  comic  than  serious. 

Now,  it  would  be  affirming  rather  too  much 
to  say  that  Frank  himself  expected  Lady 
Florence  to  bestow  either  her  heart  or  her 
hand  upon  the  successful  competitor  in  three 
foot-races  ;  but  he  was  very  serious  indeed  in 
his  determination  to  win  each  and  all  of  those 
contests  ;  and  when — all  preliminary  arrange- 
ments having  been  satisfactorily  concluded — 
the  time  came  for  him  to  encounter  his  anta- 
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gonist,    he  was   about   as   fit  for  the  trial  of 
speed  as  he  could  be  made. 

Peggy  had  got  together  a  rather  numerous 
and  very  merry  house-party.  In  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  amusements  provided  for  her 
guests  she  had  been  careful  not  to  assign  too 
prominent  a  place  to  the  amicable  struggle 
between  Lord  Galashiels  and  Mr.  Innes  ;  but 
she  meant  them  all  to  witness  it,  and  she  had 
likewise  made  some  casual  efforts  to  enlist 
their  sympathies  on  Frank's  side.  That  much 
could,  in  fact,  have  been  accomplished  without 
any  effort  at  all  ;  for  Lord  Galashiels  was  not 
popular. 

It  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  a 
disinterested  looker-on  to  sympathize  with 
any  actor  in  the  varying  yet  monotonous 
human  comedy,  so  that  some  faint  sympathy 
may  possibly  be  felt  for  a  red-haired  young 
man  of  vast  possessions  who  fondly  imagined 
that  he  had  only  to  wish  for  a  thing  in  order 
to  obtain  it.  It  was  scarcely  Lord  Galashiels' 
fault  that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  delusion  not 
uncommon  amongst  men  of  vast  possessions  ; 
he  had,  after  due  consideration,  finally  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  wished  to  marry  Lady 
Florence   Carey  ;    and    he  naturally   did    not 
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suppose  that  his  power  to  run  a  little  faster 
than  a  Government  clerk  would  affect  his 
chances  with  her  one  way  or  the  other. 
Nevertheless,  he  intended  to  exercise  a  power 
of  which  he  entertained  no  doubt  (for  he  had 
been  a  brilliant  performer  during  his  Univer- 
sity career,  and  Frank  Innes  had  latterly 
become  a  bore  to  him),  and  so  confident  was 
he  as  to  results  that  he  had  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  go  through  any  strict  process  of 
preparation. 

The  consequence  was  that  he  was  beaten 
with  almost  ridiculous  ease  at  all  three  dis- 
tances and  that  he  was  scarcely  less  amazed 
by  his  own  defeat  than  by  the  noisy  and 
unanimous  applause  which  greeted  his  suc- 
cessful rival.  It  must,  however,  be  said  for 
him  that  he  accepted  his  triple  defeat  in  a 
sportsmanlike  spirit,  and  paid  up  his  for- 
feited stake  with  equal  promptitude  and  good 
humour. 

'  Serves  me  right  for  being  so  cock-sure,' 
he  remarked  to  Lady  Florence  Carey,  whom 
he  joined  after  the  spectators  had  dispersed 
and  were  strolling  away  in  knots  of  twos  and 
threes  across  the  sunlit  undulations  of  the 
park.     '  One  doesn't  expect  a  singing  fellow 
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to  be  a  running  fellow,  you  know.  I  could 
have  polished  him  off  without  much  trouble  if 
I  had  known  that  he  had  ever  been  taught 
how  to  move  his  legs.' 

'  Hadn't  you  better  try  again,  then  ¥  sug- 
gested the  girl.  '  I  dare  say  he  will  be  happy 
to  oblige  vou.     At  all  events,  I  wouldn't  brag 

O  .,  '  O 

of  what  I  could  do  until  I  had  done  it  if  I 
were  you.' 

' 1  wasn't  bragging ;   I  was  simplv  stating  a 

COO"  i.     J  o 

fact,'  returned  Lord  Galashiels,  who,  as  has 
been  mentioned  before,  had  a  temper,  and  who 
did  not  quite  like  her  tone.  '  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,'  he  added,  '  that  your  friend  is  a  bit 
too  bumptious  to  suit  me,  and  if  I  could  have 
taken  some  of  the  conceit  out  of  him  I 
shouldn't  have  been  sorrv.' 

1  He  doesn't  seem  to  have  taken  the  conceit 
out  of  you,'  remarked  Lady  Florence. 

'  Bless  your  soul.  I'm  not  conceited  !  I 
know  what  I  can  do  when    I'm  in  training, 

o* 

that's  all  ;  and  I  quite  admit  that  I  was  an 
ass  not  to  train.  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is, 
Lady  Florence,'  continued  Lord  Galashiels, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  is  strong  enough  to 

o  o 

afford  occasional  admissions  of  weakness,  '  I 
believe    I   only   wanted   to   take    that    fellow 
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down  a  peg  or  two  because  he  has  a  habit  of 
being  so  confoundedly  in  the  way.  It's 
rather  a  nuisance,  don't  you  see,  to  find  him 
howling  and  screeching  at  the  piano  every 
time  one  goes  to  Eaton  Square  in  the  hope  of 
getting  a  quiet  chat  with  you.' 

1  Is  it  really  V  asked  Lady  Florence,  turn- 
ing her  eyes  on  those  of  her  companion  $ 
which  she  had  hitherto  resolutely  refused  to 
meet.  '  Then,  if  I  can  secure  him,  he  shall 
howl  and  screech  as  often  and  as  long  as  he 
has  breath  to  do  it.  Judging  by  his  per- 
formance to-day,  his  lungs  are  tolerably 
sound,  and  as  far  as  quiet  chats  go,  I  trust  I 
may  say  without  offence  that  I  would  rather 
chat  quietly  with  him  than  with  you.' 

That  assertion  was  undoubtedly  designed 
to  give  offence,  but  nothing  was  further  from 
the  intention  of  the  speaker  than  to  provoke 
the  rejoinder  which  immediately  ensued. 

'  If  you  mean  what  you  say,'  retorted  Lord 
Galashiels  sharply,  '  I'll  be  off  like  a  shot ; 
I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to  thrust  myself  upon 
anybody  who  prefers  my  room  to  my  company. 
But  you  don't  mean  it,'  he  went  on  in  milder 
accents  ;  '  you  must  know  very  wrell  why  I 
don't  enjoy  seeing  you  talk  to  other  fellows, 
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even  if  they  are  only  amateur  actors,  like 
Innes,  and  perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  put  the 
extinguisher  upon  such  little  Avorries  once  for 
all.  Lady  Florence,  I  love  you,  and  I  want 
you  to  be  my  wife,  if  you'll  have  me.' 

The  tone  in  which  the  above  plain  declara- 
tion was  enunciated  was  inimitable  and  in- 
describable. King  Cophetua,  stepping  down 
from  his  throne  to  meet  the  barefooted  beggar- 
maid,  could  not  have  been  more  gracefully 
deferential  or  more  condescendingly  confident 
than  was  this  absurd  result  of  wool  and 
cotton  as  he  proffered  a  share  in  his  affections 
and  his  money-bags  to  the  representative  of 
some  of  the  oldest  blood  in  England.  The 
humour  of  the  situation  was  not  altogether 
lost  upon  Lady  Florence  ;  but  she  was  pre- 
vented from  laughing  at  it,  first  by  surprise, 
secondly  by  alarm,  and  thirdly  by  anger. 
Probably  it  was  the  latter  emotion  which 
gave  her  courage  to  refuse  Lord  Galashiels  in 
language  devoid  of  the  faintest  ambiguity. 
It  wasn't  worth  while  to  give  him  all  her 
reasons,  she  said  ;  but  he  might  take  her  word 
for  it  that  she  couldn't  possibly  marry  him, 
and  she  hoped  that,  if  he  was  bent  upon 
marrying,  he  would  look  out  for  somebody  else. 
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He  was  completely  taken  aback.     At  first 
he    was    incredulous ;    then    he   in    his    turn 
became  angry  and  accused  her  of  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  him  :  finally,  he  declared  that, 
upon  his  word  and  honour,  he  believed   she 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  that  singing  beggar,  who 
hadn't  a  sixpence  to  jingle   on  a  milestone. 
But  this,   of  course,  was  only  a  picturesque 
hyperbole ;  Lord  Galashiels  would  never  have 
seriously  pledged  his  word  and  honour  to  an 
assertion  so  far  removed  from  verisimilitude, 
nor  did  Lady  Florence's  dignified  retort  that 
she   must   decline   to   answer   wanton   insults 
strike    him   as    a    subterfuge.       Although   he 
professed  to  be  deeply  wounded,  and  although, 
when  they  parted  at  the  door  of  the  house,  he 
assured  her  that  she  would  not  be  troubled  by 
any  renewal  of  attentions  which  were  appa- 
rently unwelcome  to  her,  he  quite  meant  to 
give  her  another  chance,   and  was  fully  per- 
suaded that  she  would  be  grateful  for  it.     The 
best   of  us    are  apt    occasionally   to    affect   a 
humility  which  we  do  not  mean  to  be  inter- 
preted in  a  strictly  literal  sense,  and  how,  in 
the  name  of  reason,  could  a  Lord  Galashiels 
imagine  himself  dismissed  by  any  sane  woman 
for  the  sake  of  a  Frank  Innes  ? 
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But  Lady  Florence  was  as  serious  as 
possible,  and  was  not  a  little  scared  at  what 
she  had  done,  into  the  bargain.  She  could 
not  resist  confessing  her  sin,  before  the  dinner- 
hour,  to  her  hostess,  who  whistled  and  said  : 

'  All  things  considered,  my  dear,  I  think 
you  had  better  go  home.  I  shouldn't  care  to 
be  in  your  shoes ;  still,  I  suppose  you  know 
wmat  you  are  about.' 

1  How  horrid  you  are !'  exclaimed  Lady 
Florence,  who  had  not  expected  to  be  met 
with  so  glaring  an  absence  of  sympathy.  '  As 
if  you  hadn't  arranged  those  races  on  purpose  ! 
And  as  if  you  hadn't  been  just  as  glad  as  I 
was  to  see  that  beast  beaten  !' 

1  Oh,  come  !'  returned  Peggy;  '  let  us  try  to 
stick  to  the  truth,  whatever  we  do.  It  wasn't 
I  who  arranged  the  races,  though  I  won't 
deny  that  I  was  glad  to  witness  the  beating  of 
the  beast.  I'll  go  farther,  and  admit  that  I'm 
glad  to  hear  of  the  defeat  of  the  beast  by  the 
beauty.  Only  there,  if  you  please,  I  must 
draw  the  line.  I'm  not  a  fairy  godmother;  I 
can't  convert  beggars  into  princes;  I'm  not 
even  certain  that  I  would  if  I  could ;  and  I'm 
perfectly  certain  that  I  don't  wish  to  face  your 
clear   mother  in   her  tantrums.      As   for    Mr. 
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Innes,  he  has  fulfilled  his  mission,  and  he  will 
quit  this  hospitable  mansion  in  good  time  to 
catch  the  up  express  to-morrow  morning. 
Don't  you  fall  into  the  unpardonable  error  of 
mistaking  me  for  a  sentimental  idiot.' 

This  was  all  very  fine  ;  but  Peggy  Eowley 
was  no  more  capable  of  leaving  a  distressed 
friend  in  the  lurch  than  she  was  of  underhand 
dealing;  so  that,  before  Lady  Florence  was 
dismissed  to  encounter  her  justly  incensed 
parents,  certain  confidences  had  been  ex- 
changed and  certain  counsels  offered  which, 
if  Lady  Burcote  could  have  overheard  them, 
would  doubtless  have  sufficed  to  provoke  that 
lady  into  a  fit  of  '  tantrums.' 

Frank  Innes,  for  his  part,  obtained  neither 
confidences  nor  counsels.  He  was  merely  told 
that  he  had  been  a  good  boy,  that  he  had 
done  all  that  had  been  required  of  him,  and 
that  he  might  either  leave  on  the  following 
morning  or  stay  on  for  another  week,  just  as 
he  pleased,  since  Lady  Florence's  visit  was 
about  to  terminate. 

1  May  I  see  her  before  she  goes  ?'  asked  the 
young  man  meekly. 

'  Certainly  not,  if  by  seeing  her  you  mean 
seeing  her  alone/  answered  Peggy.     *  In  fact, 
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I  shall  take  very  good  care  that  you  don't.  I 
am  amazed  at  your  impudence  in  making  such 
a  request.  All  the  same,  I  may  as  well  tell 
you  what  you  have  already  guessed,  that  she 
has  refused  Lord  Galashiels  this  time.  Xow, 
go  away  and  crow,  if  you  want  to  crow. 
Goodness  knows,  you  haven't  much  to  crow 
about  !' 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


Frank's  friends  stand  aside. 


It  is  manifestly  absurd  on  the  part  of  any 
hostess  to  declare  that  she  will  not  permit  such 
a  thing  as  a  private  interview  between  two  of 
her  guests.  How  on  earth  is  she  to  prevent 
it,  except  by  sticking  like  a  leech  to  one  of 
them  from  breakfast- time  till  bed-time  ? — and 
how  can  she  do  that  when  she  is  compelled,  as 
she  naturally  must  be,  to  give  up  a  good  half- 
hour  out  of  every  morning  to  necessary  con- 
sultations with  the  housekeeper  ?  Frank  Innes 
might,  no  doubt,  have  been  packed  off  to 
London  by  the  early  express  ;  but,  since  that 
precaution  had  been  omitted  (and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the  omission  was  wholly 
accidental),  what  else  could  be  expected  of 
him  than  that,  instead  of  accompanying  the 
other  men  into  the  smoking-room  after  break- 
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fast  on  the  ensuing  day,  he  should  profit  by 
Peggy's  enforced  attention  to  domestic  duties 
to  follow  Lady  Florence  into  the  garden, 
whither  she  had  strayed  all  by  herself?  He 
caught  her  up  in  a  grassy  alley,  shut  in  on 
either  side  by  high  hedges  of  privet,  and 
opened  the  conversation  with  the  remark  : 

'  I'm  so  awfully  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are 
going  to  desert  us.' 

'  I'm  awfully  sorry  to  have  to  go,'  replied 
the  girl  composedly ;  '  and  my  parents  will  be 
awfully  sorrow  to  see  me,  because  they  thought 
I  should  stay  on  here  until  it  was  time  for  us 
all  to  return  to  London.  However,  there's 
no  help  for  it.' 

Frank  lighted  a  cigarette  and  scrutinized 
his  companion  from  beneath  his  eyelids  while 
he  was  doing;  so.  At  length  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  be  bold,  and  said  :  '  I  know  why 
you're  going;  I've  heard  all  about  it;  I  needn't 
tell  you  that  I'm  delighted.  All  the  same,  I 
don't  see  why  his  departure  shouldn't  answer 
all  the  purpose,  and  he  means  to  depart  at 
12.30.      He  told  us  so  last  night.' 

'Are  you  sure  he  said  12.30?'  asked  Lad}^ 
Florence.  'I  sincerely  trust  he  did,  because 
the  12.30  is   an   up  train.     I'm  going   down 
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the  line,  and  my  train  starts  ten  minutes  later. 
Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  run  the  risk  of  a 
railway  journey  with  him!' 

Frank  was  able  to  reassure  her.  Lord 
Galashiels  was  certainly  bound  for  London  ; 
he  had  mentioned  in  the  smoking-room  that 
he  intended  honouring  a  sale  at  Tattersall's 
by  his  presence  on  the  morrow. 

'That's  a  comfort,  as  far  as  it  goes,'  observed 
Lady  Florence  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  '  I  want 
all  the  comfort  that  I  can  get,  I  assure 
you!  I  suppose  your  intentions  are  amiable 
when  you  say  you  are  delighted  to  hear  what 
I  have  done  ;  but  you  little  know  the  delight- 
ful experiences  that  I  have  let  myself  in  for ! 
Oh,  what  luck  it  is  to  be  born  a  man !' 

4  Well,  in  some  ways  perils  it  is,'  Frank 
was  liberal  enough  to  admit;  '  still,  life  isn't 
all  beer  and  skittles  for  men,  especially  when 
they  are  poor  men.  Goodness  knows  /  have 
troubles  enough,  and  want  any  comfort  that's 
going !  I  won't  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  deny, 
though,  that  it  is  a  huge  crumb  of  comfort  to 
me  to  know  that  you  won't  be  bothered  any 
more  by  that  red-headed  lout.' 

1  Thank  you  ;  but  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that 
I  shan't  be  bothered  any  more  by  him.     The 
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only  thing  that  I  am  pretty  sure  of — but, 
upon  second  thoughts,  I'm  not  really  sure  of 
anything.     We  won't  talk  about  it,  please.' 

1  I'm  sure  of  something,'  remarked  Frank 
meditatively  and  ruefully  ;  '  only  I  suppose  I 
mustn't  talk  about  that  either.' 

Lady  Florence  opined  that  he  had  much 
better  not :  it  was  always  better  to  avoid 
unpleasant  subjects,  she  sensibly  observed. 
The  only  difficulty  was  that  the  banishment 
of  subjects  with  which  the  minds  of  both  of 
them  were  filled  did  not  leave  them  very 
much  to  talk  about,  and  a  rather  prolonged 
period  of  silence  supervened.  It  was  Lady 
Florence  who  broke  this  at  length  by  saying 
that  she  must  go  indoors  and  tell  her  maid 
to  pack.  She  added,  with  that  queer  mixture 
of  worldly  wisdom  and  naivete  which  was 
characteristic  of  her  : 

'  I  hope  you'll  be  so  kind  as  to  keep  this  to 
yourself.  I  suppose  Miss  Rowley  must  have 
told  you,  and  I  don't  mind  your  having 
heard  ;  but  one  never  knows  what  may 
happen,  and  if  by  any  chance  I  should  have 
to  marry  Lord  Galashiels  after  all,  I  shouldn't 
want  it  to  have  been  published  abroad  that  I 
had  kicked  at  starting.' 
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1  Of  course  I  shan't  breathe  a  word  about 
the  matter  to  anybody  except  Miss  Rowley,' 
replied  Frank.  '  But  —  but  you  surely 
wouldn't  marry  him  now,  would  you  ?' 

'  Oh,  not  for  choice,'  answered  the  girl, 
laughing  a  little  as  she  moved  away.  '  There 
isn't  a  great  deal  of  picking  and  choosing 
allowed  in  our  family,  though.  So  much  the 
better  for  us,  I  dare  say.' 

He  obtained  no  more  explicit  intimation  of 
her  intentions  than  that  from  her,  for  at  this 
juncture  ¥eggy  suddenly  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  and,  taking  Lady  Florence  by  the  arm, 
led  her  off  towards  the  house  at  a  smart  pace ; 
but  perhaps  enough  had  been  said.  Anyhow, 
Frank  was  neither  dissatisfied  nor  despondent 
when,  shortly  afterwards,  he  was  permitted  to 
bid  the  girl  whom  he  loved  farewell,  and  when 
she  was  pleased  to  say  that  she  hoped  to  meet 
him  again  in  London  ere  long.  A  slight 
grimace  and  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders,  as  she 
seated  herself  in  the  brougham  which  was 
waiting  for  her,  helped  to  convince  him  that 
he  was  at  least  in  her  confidence,  and  that  she 
did  not  object  to  his  enjoying  that  privilege. 
Very  likely  she  didn't  care  for  him ;  still,  it 
was  some  comfort  to  feel   certain  that  she  did 
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not  as  yet  care  for  anybody  else.  Lord 
G-alashiels  had  preceded  her  to  the  station  in 
a  dog-cart,  and  she  had  not  happened  to  be 
downstairs  at  the  moment  of  his  departure. 

1  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  trains  will  be 
punctual,'  said  Peggy  in  an  undertone  as  she 
and  Frank  stood,  side  by  side,  gazing  after 
the  brougham.  '  It  would  be  a  little 
awkward  for  them  both  if  they  were  to 
meet  upon  the  platform  ;  though,  to  be  sure, 
they  ought  by  rights  to  have  two  lines  of 
railway  between  them.  Perhaps  Florry  may 
be  trusted  to  take  care  that  the  company's 
bye-laws  are  not  infringed.' 

'  What  J  hope  and  trust,'  returned  the 
young  man,  'is  that  she  will  take  care  to 
keep  something  much  more  impassable  than 
a  double  line  of  rails  between  herself  and  him 
for  the  future.  All  the  same,  I'm  afraid  she 
is  going  to  have  a  rough  time  of  it  with  her 
people.' 

'  There  can't  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to 
that,'  said  Peggy  gravely  ;  '  but  I  don't  pity 
her.  She  will  live  to  thank  me  for  having 
preserved  her  from  Lord  Galashiels,  and  you 
will  probably  live  to  reproach  me  for  having 
utilized  you  as  a  means  towards  an  end  which 

vol.  n.  28 
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won't  be  quite  what  you  expect  it  to  be.  My 
conscience  is  at  ease,  however  ;  I  told  you 
plainly  that  I  proposed  to  employ  you  as  a 
cat's-paw  and  you  accepted  the  position  of 
your  own  free  will.' 

Whether  the  latter  part  of  Miss  Rowley's 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  or  not  will  be  dis- 
covered by  those  who  take  sufficient  interest 
in  the  present  narrative  to  follow  it  to  its  end ; 
but  the  former  portion  was  hardly  so  much  a 
prophecy  as  the  statement  of  an  obvious  fact. 
Lady  Burcote  could  not  very  well  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  her  daughter's  contumacy  ;  and 
contumacy  was  precisely  the  vice — some  ill- 
natured  people  said  almost  the  only  vice  — 
which  Lady  Burcote's  daughters  had  never 
been  suffered  to  exhibit.  Poor  Lady  Florence 
had  no  thought  of  deceiving  her  mother ;  she 
was  well  aware  that  the  thing  couldn't  be 
done ;  and  when,  in  fear  and  trembling,  she 
embraced  that  redoubtable  lady,  who  was 
staying  at  a  country  house  in  Wiltshire, 
whither  it  had  been  arranged  that  she  herself 
should  proceed  on  the  termination  of  her  visit 
to  Miss  Rowley,  she  did  not  attempt  to  beat 
about  the  bush,  but  blurted  out  at  once  : 

'  Mamma,   Lord    Galashiels    has    asked   me 
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to  marry   him,    and   I   have  told  him   that  I 
won't.' 

Who  does  not  know  the  terrible  power  of 
unscrupulous  old  women  ?  Even  the  scrupu- 
lous ones  are  not  altogether  to  be  despised  as 
antagonists;  but  when  they  have  managed,  as 
a  tolerably  large  number  of  them  do,  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  all  the  restraining 
influences  of  mercy  and  pity,  they  are  very 
apt  to  sweep  everybody  and  everything  away 
from  the  path  which  they  have  determined  to 
tread.  Now,  Lady  Burcote  had  determined 
that  Lord  Galashiels  should  become  her  son- 
in-law,  and  Lady  Florence  had  no  weapon  to 
fight  her  with  save  that  of  silent,  passive 
resistance.  Tbe  weapon  is  not  intrinsically  a 
bad  one,  and  has  often  been  employed  with 
success ;  but,  of  course,  nobody  has  ever 
gained  a  victory  by  wielding  it,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  an  encounter  which  left  Lady 
Florence  in  a  state  of  moral  collapse,  she 
could  only  find  one  circumstance  upon  which 
to  congratulate  herself — namely,  that  Mr. 
Innes  had  not  been  once  mentioned  during 
the  course  of  it.  Apparently  he  was  too 
insignificant  to  be  regarded  as  a  possible 
cause  for  her  irrational  and  undutiful  conduct. 
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But  was  he  the  cause  thereof?  That  was 
the  question  which  she  put  to  herself  while 
she  was  dressing  for  dinner,  and  she  could 
only  assure  her  conscience,  in  reply,  that  it 
didn't  in  the  least  matter  if  he  was.  Certainly 
he  was  much  better  looking,  much  better 
mannered,  much  nicer  in  every  way  than 
Lord  Galashiels  ;  but,  since  he  was  a  poor 
man,  he  was  virtually  non-existent;  so  that 
there  could  not  be  the  slightest  harm  or  risk 
in  recognising  the  attractions  which  he  pos- 
sessed. She,  therefore,  permitted  herself  to 
think  about  him,  to  rejoice  that  there  was  no 
likelihood  of  his  being  peremptorily  banished 
from  her  society,  and  even  to  regret  that  his 
father  was  not  a  wealthy  Scotch  manufacturer, 
instead  of  being  a  penurious  Scotch  laird. 

With  her  own  father,  who  took  her  gently 
to  task  on  the  morrow,  she  had  not  much 
trouble.  Lord  Burcote,  like  the  majority  of 
thoroughly  selfish  men,  was  good-natured ; 
his  children  were  not  afraid  of  him,  nor  was 
he  wont  to  deal  with  them  in  a  tyrannical 
spirit ;  only — as  he  did  not  fail  to  point  out 
to  Florence  after  a  few  mild  remonstrances — 
he  really  couldn't  lp  it  if  it  was  a  matter  of 
sheer   necessity  for  his    daughters    to   marry 
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rich  men.  Galashiels  might  not  be  precisely 
one's  ideal  of  a  preux  chevalier,  but,  after  all, 
he  was  quite  decent — quite  presentable.  '  And 
you  know,  my  clear  girl,  it  really  doesn't  do 
to  be  too  confoundedly  particular  ;  added  to 
which,  there  are  your  mother's  wishes  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.' 

1  Bather  !'  returned  Lady  Florence,  laugh- 
ing. '  It  isn't  by  me  that  mamma's  wishes 
will  ever  be  left  out  of  consideration — nor  by 
you  either,  for  that  matter.  It  seems  funny, 
though,  that  one  shouldn't  be  allowed  to 
choose  one's  own  husband,  doesn't  it  ?' 

Not  so  funny  as  it  might  appear  at  first 
sight,  Lord  Burcote  thought.  In  most 
countries  girls  had  nothing  to  say  to  the 
question,  and  in  most  countries  marriages 
turned  out  at  least  as  well  as  they  generally 
do  in  England.  '  It  stands  to  reason,'  he 
remarked,  '  that  their  parents  must  know  a 
heap  of  things  which  they  can't  possibly 
know ;  and,  as  for  falling  in  love  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  the  honest  truth  is  that  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  marriage 
kills  love.  Well,  then,  don't  you  see,  if  you 
have  married  a  beggar  because  you  were  in 
love  with  him  a  year  or  two  years  ago,  you 
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are  apt  to  wish  that  you  hadn't  been  such  a 
fool.  Galashiels  will  always  be  Galashiels, 
but  his  money  will  always  be  his  money,  my 
dear.' 

Lord  Burcote  was  deplorably  in  the  right. 
His  daughter,  however,  would  have  been 
worth  a  great  deal  less  than  she  was  had  his 
philosophy  found  any  echo  in  her  heart.  Her 
heart  was  in  a  dubious  condition,  and  so  was 
her  mind — they  could  scarcely  have  been  other- 
wise, considering  what  her  training  had  been  ; 
still,  it  was  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
to  her  that  the  step  which  she  had  taken 
towards  self-assertion  must  not  be  retraced, 
and  that  there  were  certain  concessions  which, 
advisable  as  they  might  be  in  themselves, 
were  not  to  be  exacted  from  her  by  any 
human  being.  Frank  Innes  was,  doubtless, 
impossible ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that  Lord 
Galashiels  was  possible. 

The  impossibility  of  Frank  Innes  as  a 
candidate  for  Lady  Florence  Carey's  hand  was 
recognised  by  nobody  more  unreservedly  than 
by  that  cousin  of  his,  who,  besides  entertaining 
a  sincere  affection  for  him,  was  minded  to  nomi- 
nate the  young  man  as  his  heir-presumptive. 
Douglas,  when  he  returned  to  London,  heard 
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all  about  the  races  in  which  Lord  Galashiels 
had  been  so  unlucky  as  to  suffer  defeat,  and 
was  likewise  made  aware  of  the  preposterous 
gossip  indulged  in  by  some  persons  who  had 
been  his  lordship's  fellow-guests  at  the  time. 
Mrs.  Colborne,  who  was  her  son's  informant, 
begged  him  to  say  a  few  words  to  Frank.  It 
was  such  a  pity,  the  good  lady  observed,  that 
the  boy  should  get  himself  into  trouble  of 
that  kind. 

;  And,  of  course,'  she  added,  '  he  wouldn't 
listen  to  me  if  I  attempted  to  make  him 
understand  what  a  ufoose  he  is.  He  has  a 
great  admiration  for  you ;  so  perhaps  he  may 
believe  you  when  you  tell  him  that  he  might 
just  as  well  think  of  marrying  one  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  daughters  as  Lady  Florence 
Carey.  It  isn't  as  if  he  had  the  slightest 
prospect  of  any  sort  or  kind.' 

Douglas  was  clever  enough  to  divine  that 
this  last  assertion  was  meant  to  be  half 
interrogative,  but  he  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  make  any  response  to  it.  Stoke 
Leighton  did  not  imply  opulence  ;  moreover, 
he  himself  was  a  young  man  in  the  best  of 
health.  Undoubtedly,  Frank,  whose  chances 
of  surviving  him   were    scarcely   appreciable, 
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ouo-ht  to  be  warned  against  cherishing  in- 
sensate  dreams.  He  therefore  promised  to  do 
his  duty  to  his  young  cousin,  and  he  would 
have  discharged  this  duty  with  less  delay — 
perhaps,  also,  with  more  conviction — had  he 
not  chanced,  on  the  following  evening,  to 
encounter  Lady  Winkfield  at  a  dinner-party. 
Lady  Winkfield,  who  was  back  from  the 
Riviera,  had  likewise  a  duty  to  perform,  and 
she  found  unalloyed  pleasure  in  the  perform- 
ance of  it.  Her  pleasure  was  not  very  skil- 
fully disguised  beneath  the  mask  of  a  sorrow- 
ful countenance,  but  her  statements  sounded 
so  extremely  like  facts  that  it  was  difficult  to 
dismiss  them  as  mere  ill-natured  inventions. 
She  was  not  an  imaginative  woman  ;  she 
could  hardly  have  evolved  from  the  depths  of 
her  inner  consciousness  the  whole  story  of  the 
Marchese  di  Leonforte's  accident  and  of  the 
sedulous  care  bestowed  upon  him  b}T  the 
Countess  Radna.  That  she  should  place  the 
worst  possible  construction  upon  the  subse- 
quent intimacy  between  nurse  and  patient 
was,  perhaps,  no  more  than  might  have  been 
expected  ;  but  even  if  she  had  refrained  from 
embellishing  her  narrative  with  details  which 
she  declared   that  it  gave    her  great  pain  to 
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mention.  Douglas  would  have  been  able  to  fill 
them  in  for  himself.  He  thanked  Lady 
Winkfield  for  her  interesting  information  ;  he 
did  his  best  to  convey  to  her,  in  polite 
language,  the  impression  that  she  had  taken 
a  liberty  which  he  could  not  condescend  to 
resent  openly  ;  he  failed  as  signally  as  his 
wife  had  done  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  he  went  home  with  an  aching  heart. 

Calumny  would  not  be  half  so  disastrous  a 
crime  as  it  is,  nor  would  idle  women  be  able 
to  do  a  quarter  of  the  mischief  that  they 
actually  accomplish,  if  truth  and  falsehood 
were  not  so  unfortunately  and  so  inextricably 
entangled.  What  Douglas  said  to  himself, 
and  what  he  was  quite  reasonable  in  saying, 
was  that  there  was  nothing  on  earth  to 
prevent  Helene  from  falling  in  love  with  an 
Italian  marchese  or  with  anybody  else.  By 
her  wav  of  thinking,  she  was  no  longer  bis 
wife ;  she  had  ceased  to  belong  to  him  ; 
doubtless  she  would  be  both  astonished  and 
amused  were  she  to  learn  that  a  flirtation  or  a 
love  affair  on  her  part  still  retained  the  power 
to  inflict  upon  him  a  sense  of  outrage  and 
disgrace.  And  what  could  he  do?  Obviously 
nothing.     It    would     be    too    ridiculous    to 
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scamper  off  to  the  South  of  France  and  pick 
a  quarrel  with  a  fantastic  Sicilian  for  the 
purpose  of  running  him  through  the  body  or 
being  run  through  the  body  by  him.  Scarcely 
less  ridiculous,  and  even  less  dignified,  would 
it  be  to  undertake  the  same  journey,  regardless 
of  political  engagements,  in  order  to  make 
remonstrances  which  would  either  be  listened 
to  with  laughter  or  not  listened  to  at  all. 
The  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  make  the 
best  of  political  engagements  and  try  not  to 
care.  But,  for  all  his  efforts,  he  did  care  ; 
and  he  conceived  a  bitter,  silent  resentment 
against  the  woman  who  had  wrecked  his  life 
which  was,  somehow,  not  incompatible  with 
the  love  which  he  believed  that  he  still  felt 
for  her. 

It  was,  perhaps,  a  result  of  the  condition  of 
mind  thus  dimly  indicated  that,  when  at 
length  he  did  find  an  opportunity  of  offering 
sage  counsels  to  Frank,  he  laid  less  stress 
upon  the  material  obstacles  by  which  Lady 
Florence  was  protected  against  the  advances 
of  poverty-stricken  wooers  than  upon  the 
essential  folly  of  staking  your  happiness  upon 
the  love  of  any  woman,  high  or  low,  rich  or 
poor.      There    were,    he    affirmed,    so    many 
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other  objects  which  a  man  might  seek  to 
attain  without  wasting  his  time  and  without 
having  cause  to  feel  ashamed  of  himself,  even 
if,  in  the  long-ran.  he  should  fall  short  of 
complete  success.  Love,  after  all,  was  merely 
an  emotion,  and  a  transitory  one  at  the  best. 
Could  anything  be  more  insane  than  to  give 
up  the  best  years  of  your  life  to  winning  the 
love  of  a  woman  who,  even  if  she  consented 
to  become  your  wife,  would  in  all  probability 
weary  of  you  as  soon  as,  if  not  sooner  than, 
you  would  weary  of  her  ? 

1  Although,'  he  concluded  a  long  harangue 
by  observing,  '  there  isn't  the  remotest  chance 
of  her  ever  consenting  to  become  your  wife. 
She  will  marry  the  cotton-spinner  all  right : 
they  always  do.' 

'  You  wouldn't  utter  such  abominable 
blasphemies  unless  you  were  dying  to  be 
contradicted,'  returned  Frank,  upon  whom  his 
cousin's  assumed  cynicism  produced  an  effect 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  it  was 
intended  to  produce.  '  Don't  I  know  just  as 
well  as  if  you  had  told  me  so,  that  you  would 
cheerfully  chuck  up  your  chance  of  beino- 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  or  whatever  it  is  that 
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you  are  going  to  be,  to  have  your  wife  back 
again?  And  you  may  depend  upon  it  that 
she  will  come  back,  if  I  have  to  travel  third- 
class  to  Nice  in  order  to  bring  her  to  her 
senses.  In  fact,  I  won't  deny  that  that  is 
what  I  should  have  done  before  now  if  I 
didn't  believe  that  Miss  Rowley  understands 
her  own  sex  better  than  I  do.  The  Countess 
is  no  more  weary  of  you  than  you  are  of  her  ; 
I'm  quite  sure  of  that.  Leave  her  alone,  and 
she'll  come  home.' 

c  My  dear  boy,'  said  Douglas,  '  }^ou  don't 
know  what  you  are  talking  about.' 

1  Don't  I  ?  Well,  anyhow,  I  know  what  I'm 
talking  about  when  I  say  that  I  don't  mean  to 
throw  up  the  sponge  before  I'm  beaten.' 

Douglas  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  you  are  absolutely  certain 
to  be  beaten.' 

'So  you  say,  and  so  most  sensi1  le  people 
would  say,  I  have  no  doubt.  Nevertheless, 
she  has  refused  Galashiels,  and  I  have  a  voice 
which  will  soon  be  worth  money.  Look  here, 
Douglas,  I  may  be  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, but  I  do  hope  that  my  friends  will  let 
me  go  my  own  way  towards  disappointment 
without  putting  spokes  in  my  wheels.    You,  at 
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least,  ought  to  sympathize  with  me,  if  nobody 
else  does  ;  because  you  are  making  yourself 
quite  as  miserable  about  a  woman  as  I  am.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  am  particularly  miserable,' 
answered  Douglas ;  '  but  if  I  were,  my  case 
would  still  be  altogether  unlike  yours.  How- 
ever, since  you  have  taken  the  bit  between 
your  teeth,  perhaps  there  is  nothing  better 
to  be  done  with  you  than  to  let  you  have 
your  head  until  you  bang  it  against  a  stone 
wall.  You  might  o-et  over  the  wall  and  find 
yourself  worse  off  on  the  other  side  —  who 
knows  ?' 

Peggy  Rowley,  when  a  part  of  the  above 
conversation  was  reported  to  her,  gave  it  as 
her  opinion  that  her  informant  was  not  such 
a  fool  as  he  looked.  '  Only,'  she  added,  'you 
will  be  a  great  fool — a  most  unpardonable  fool 
— if  you  tell  that  young  man  that  you  think 
of  making  him  your  heir -presumptive.  The 
advent  of  an  heir-apparent  isn't  quite  out  of 
the  question  yet,  you  know.' 

'  I  haven't  told  him,  and  I  don't  mean  to 
tell  him,'  answered  Douglas.  '  All  the  same, 
if  you  knew  as  much  as  I  know,  you  wouldn't 
talk  as  though  my  wife  and  I  could  ever  be 
reconciled.' 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

HONOUR     AND     GLORY. 

Peggy  Rowley  knew  all  that  Douglas  knew 
about  the  Countess  Radna's  proceedings  at 
Nice — for  she  also  had  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  a  chat  with  Lady  Winkfield —  but  the 
subject  was  not  one  upon  which  she  felt  any 
inclination  to  dwell,  nor  did  she  choose  to 
respond  to  certain  leading  remarks  which  he 
made  respecting  it.  If  his  wife's  flirtations 
alarmed  him,  by  all  means  let  him  go  and 
expostulate  with  her  —  that  would  be  one 
means,  though  probably  not  the  best  that 
could  be  devised,  towards  bringing  about  the 
redintegratio  amoris  which  both  of  them  evi- 
dently desired — but  Peggy  did  not  happen  to 
have  conceived  much  respect  or  affection  for 
the  Countess,  and  was,  consequently,  not 
anxious  to  discuss  her.      It  was  far  safer  and 
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far  more  interesting  to  discuss  contemporary 
politics,  in  which  field  she  now  felt  sure  that 
Douglas  was  destined  to  play  a  prominent 
part. 

'  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  in  and  win,' 
she  assured  him  ;  '  I've  talked  to  the  Ministers 
and  their  wives,  and  I  know  pretty  well  how 
you  stand.  They  can't  do  without  you,  and 
you  mustn't  make  it  too  easy  for  them  to  do 
with  you.  It  ought  to  be  well  driven  into 
their  heads  that  you  aren't  an  everyday  man 
who  can  be  bought  at  an  everyday  price.' 

'  You  are  shockingly  immoral,'  answered 
Douglas,  laughing.  '  Even  if  my  support 
were  worth  as  much  as  you  are  kind  enough 
to  imply  that  it  is,  I  shouldn't  wish  to  sell 
it,  either  at  a  high  price  or  a  low  one.  Be- 
sides, I  really  don't  so  very  much  care.  I 
have  my  humble  convictions,  and  I  endeavour 
to  give  utterance  to  them  from  time  to  time, 
that's  all.' 

1  Oh,  you  care.'  returned  Peggy  composedly; 
i  everybody  cares,  and  everybody  is  quite  right. 
You  aren't  being  asked  to  sell  yourself;  it  is 
only  being  suggested  to  you  that  you  shouldn't 
ignore  your  own  value  at  this  game  any  more 
than  you  would  at  a  game  of  cricket.     As  for 
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your  convictions — well,  it  is  a  piece  of  luck 
for  you  that  they  don't  always  chance  to 
accord  with  the  convictions  of  the  captain  of 
the  team.  You're  entitled  to  make  the  most 
of  that  piece  of  luck.' 

He  honestly  thought  that  he  was;  and,  as 
his  adviser  had  shrewdly  divined,  he  was  not 
quite  so  indifferent  to  political  renown  as  he 
affected  to  be.  What  else,  indeed,  was  there 
left  for  him  to  aspire  to  ?  A  man  must  needs 
set  some  object  or  other  before  himself  in  life, 
and  although  Frank  Innes  had  not  been 
wrong  in  averring  that  he  would  gladly 
sacrifice  fame  and  fortune  for  the  sake  of 
winning  back  his  wife's  love  it  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  of  him  that  he  should  incur 
the  sacrifice  without  the  slightest  prospect  of 
obtaining  the  reward.  He  therefore  threw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  Parliamentary 
struggle,  getting  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
excitement  out  of  it,  and  thoroughly  enjoying 
the  conversations  with  Peggy  Rowley  by 
which  he  was  every  now  and  then  cheered 
on  his  way.  He  did  not  forget  Helene  ;  still, 
there  were  a  considerable  number  of  hours 
out  of  the  twenty- four  during  which  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  him  to  think  about  her. 
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Now,  there  was  one  measure  amongst  those 
included  in  the  Government  programme  an- 
nounced at  the  beo'inning"  of  the  Session 
which  Douglas  had  said  all  along  that  he 
was  afraid  he  would  have  to  oppose.  It  was 
a  measure  which,  whether  intrinsically  good 
or  bad,  was  sure  to  be  eventually  brought 
in  and  carried  by  one  or  other  of  the  parties 
which  control  our  national  destinies  in 
obedience  to  the  see-saw  of  the  national  will : 
but  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  Tory  measure ; 
so  that  not  a  few  of  the  old-fashioned  Tories 
were  apt  to  look  sullen  and  mutinous  when  it 
was  mentioned  in  their  hearing.  One  knows 
the  arguments  by  means  of  which  these  ex- 
cellent and  conscientious  men  are  customarily 
induced  to  do  what  they  are  wanted  to  do  : 
one  understands  the  necessity  of  discipline, 
the  impossibility  of  stemming  the  flowing 
tide,  and  the  advantage  of  introducing  in  a 
modified  shape  a  so-called  reform  which  one's 
opponents,  if  they  could  get  the  chance,  would 
doubtless  render  ten  times  more  objectionable. 
Still,  it  surely  remains  permissible  for  a  young 
man  who  is  neither  old-fashioned  nor  bigoted 
to  speak  against  a  Bill  of  which  he  honestly 
disapproves — always  supposing  that,  by  doing 
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so,  he  can  secure  a  reasonable  probability  of 
the  abandonment  of  that  Bill  by  its  framers. 
It  was  because  Douglas  Colborne  heartily 
disapproved  of  the  Bill  in  question,  and 
because  he  was  well  aware  that  many  of 
those  who  sat  on  the  same  side  of  the  House 
with  him  disapproved  of  it  not  less  heartily, 
that,  when  the  time  came  for  it  to  be  brought 
forward,  he  delivered  an  oration  much  better, 
much  more  applauded,  and  much  more  suc- 
cessful, than  that  by  which  he  had  first  made 
his  mark  in  public  life.  His  action,  of  course, 
laid  him  open  to  adverse  criticism,  of  which  he 
received  a  full  measure  in  the  sequel ;  but  the 
immediate  results  of  his  speech  were  that  the 
Government  narrowly  escaped  defeat,  that  the 
Bill  was  shelved  for  that  Session,  and  that 
Peggy  Rowley,  wrho  had  been  one  of  the 
interested  spectators  in  the  Ladies'  Gallery, 
blew  the  loud  trumpet  of  triumph. 

'  You  have  done  it  this  time,  and  no  mis- 
take!' she  declared,  when  she  met  her  county 
.  member  on  the  morrow.  '  You  were  magni- 
ficent!— and  you  were  in  the  right  too.  A 
detail  ;  still  a  satisfactory  one,  so  far  as  it 
goes.  Now  the  question  is,  what  is  to  be  the 
next  step?' 
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'  The  next  step,  so  far  as  I  can  see,'  answered 
Douglas,  '  will  be  to  eat  humble  pie.  I  have 
already  had  to  explain  that,  though  I  am  not 
repentant,  I  am  sincerely  sorry,  and  that  I 
won't  do  such  things  again  if  I  can  possibly 
help  it.  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that 
it  was  rather  a  shabby  trick,  and  that  I 
wasn't  returned  to  Parliament  to  upset  the 
apple-cart.' 

4  Oh,  rubbish  ! — they  can't  complain  of  you 
for  being  more  consistent  than  they  them- 
selves are.  Besides,  you  have  only  to  refer 
them  to  your  election  speeches,  which  I  con- 
fess I  thought  rather  imprudent  at  the  time, 
but  which  certainly  didn't  promise  them  un- 
conditional obedience.  As  matters  stand,  it 
is  they  who  will  have  to  come  to  terms  with 
you,  not  you  with  them.' 

1  They  have  virtually  done  that,  inasmuch 
as  they  don't  mean  to  proceed  with  their  Bill. 
I  demanded  nothing  more,  and  I  have  no 
notion  of  demanding  anything  more.  But 
nobody — not  even  you — will  believe  that  a 
politician  may  be  a  honest  man.' 

1  There  is  nothing  dishonest  in  elbowing 
your  way  out  of  a  crowd  of  mediocrities. 
Can  you  honestly  say  that  you  would  refuse 
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office  if  it  were  offered  to  you?  If  you  can, 
you  may  as  well  apply  for  the  Chiltern  Hun- 
dreds forthwith  and  spend  the  best  years  of 
your  life  in  some  more  useful  and  interesting 
fashion  than  following  your  leader.  There 
are  plenty  of  Browns,  Joneses,  and  Robinsons 
who  might  easily  replace  you,  if  that  is  all 
the  advantage  that  you  propose  to  take  of 
your  position.' 

'  Well,  you  see,  there  is  no  office  vacant  just 
now,  and  if  there  were,  I  should  undoubtedly 
bind  myself  to  follow  my  leader  by  accepting 
it.  I  might  accept  or  I  might  refuse — most 
likely  I  should  refuse  ;  because  what  seems  to 
me  most  interesting,  and  perhaps  even  most 
useful,  in  Parliamentary  life  is  precisely  the 
liberty  which  you  are  so  anxious  that  I  should 
resign.  Moreover,  I  am  not  in  the  least 
ambitious :  why  should  I  be,  now  that  I  have 
nobodv  but  myself  to  think  about  ?  For 
reasons  which  you  know  of,  I  need  an  occupa- 
tion. I  don't  need  honour  and  glory,  and  I 
shouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  them  when  I 
got  them/ 

'  I  could  tell  you  what  to  do  with  them,' 
returned  Peggy ;  *  only  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
breath;  for  you  are  quite  as  well  aware  as  I 
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am  that  honour  and  glory  never  fail  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  effect  upon  certain  minds. 
Don't  cut  off  your  nose  to  spite  your  face. 
That  is  an  operation  which  it  cannot  be  worth 
anybody's  while  to  perform — especially  when 
a  woman  is  concerned  in  the  consequences 
of  it' 

'  You  are  not  too  complimentary  to  your 
sex,'  remarked  Douglas.  c  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  you  yourself  would  care  any  the  more 
for  a  man  because  he  was  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
or  any  the  less  for  him  because  he  was  a 
nobody  ?' 

'  I  mean  to  say  exactly  what  I  said  just 
now,'  answered  Peggy;  4I  mean  to  say  that 
certain  people  admire  success  ;  and  why 
shouldn't  they,  since  success  is  really  ad- 
mirable ?  Also  I  mean  to  say  that  I,  per- 
sonally, shall  care  a  good  deal  less  for  you 
if  you  make  a  deliberate  fool  of  yourself.' 

'  In  that  case,'  Douglas  declared,  '  I  will 
endeavour  to  avoid  deliberate  folly.  I  have 
lost  enough  already  without  losing  my  friends 
into  the  bargain.  I  wish  you  didn't  think, 
though,  that  all  this  temporary  notoriety  of 
mine  was  the  result  of  calculation,  or  that  I 
expected  to  gain  anything  by  it.' 
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1  You  are  about  the  least  calculating  person 
whom  I  have  ever  met  in  my  life,'  replied 
Peggy  ;  '  but  you  can't  help  gaining  some- 
thing by  your  notoriety,  whether  you  wish 
for  it  or  not — and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you 
did  wish  for  a  little  of  it.  However,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  your  private  affairs.  With 
your  public  affairs  I  make  so  bold  as  to  con- 
sider that  I  am  more  or  less  mixed  up;  and 
that  is  why  I  should  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  forgive  you  for  letting  one  of  those  chances 
slip  which  don't  usually  come  to  any  man  a 
second  time.' 

If  it  be  a  gain  to  have  your  portrait  pub- 
lished in  illustrated  newspapers,  to  be  talked 
about  in  all  the  clubs,  and  to  be  eagerly  sought 
after  by  fashionable  hostesses,  those  advantages 
of  notoriety  were  not  denied  to  Douglas 
Colborne.  He  was  the  celebrity  of  the  hour  ; 
and  it  is  probably  not  disagreeable,  though  it 
may  not  be  absolutely  intoxicating,  to  be  a 
celebrity  even  for  an  hour.  Society  welcomed 
him  none  the  less  warmly  because  it  was  very 
generally  suspected  by  this  time  that  there 
had  been  a  split  between  him  and  the  opulent 
Hungarian  Countess  who  had  herself  been 
something  of  a  celebrity  a  twelvemonth  before. 
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Matrimonial  splits  will,  as  everybody  knows, 
occur  from  time  to  time  in  the  best-regulated 
families,  and  persons  who  claimed  to  possess 
the  most  authentic  information  declared  that 
poor  Mr.  Colborne  was  not  in  the  least  to 
blame  for  the  eccentricities  of  his  wife.  It 
was,  perhaps,  rather  a  pity  that,  when  he 
went  into  the  world,  he  should  be  so  con- 
stantly seen  at  Peggy  Rowley's  elbow  :  but 
Peggy  was  too  popular  and  too  powerful  to 
be  maligned  with  impunity,  so  that  not  many 
ill-natured  remarks  were  made  on  that  score. 
Douglas,  therefore,  never  dined  at  home 
during  this  period  of  his  career,  and  not 
infrequently  put  in  a  late  appearance  at 
receptions  and  balls  after  the  rising  of  the 
House. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  entertainments  that 
he  was  greeted  somewhat  excitedly  by  Peggy 
Rowley  with  the  exclamation  :  '  At  last  !  I 
was  afraid  you  didn't  mean  to  turn  up  at  all 
to-nisrht.  Of  course  vou  have  heard  about 
poor  old  Pal  aire  t.' 

'  I  have  heard  that  he  is  very  ill,'  answered 
Douglas. 

'Oh,  he  is  dying  ;  there  isn't  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  about  that.      He  may  be  dead  at  this 
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moment.  Well,  one  is  sorry  for  bis  people, 
although  he  was  close  upon  eighty,  so  that  he 
can't  be  said  to  have  been  cut  off  in  his  prime ; 
but  one  isn't  going  to  be  such  a  humbug  as 
to  shed  crocodile's  tears  over  the  fact  that  his 
death  will  leave  an  empty  place  in  the  Cabinet 
which  somebody  will  have  to  fill.' 

'  Do  you  really  imagine/  asked  Douglas, 
lau^hin^,  '  that  I  shall  be  invited  to  succeed 
him  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  %  I  am 
very  much  flattered  if  you  do  ;  but  I  am 
afraid  you  are  doomed  to  disappointment.' 

'  I  imagine  nothing  so  absurd,'  answered 
Peggy  tartly  ;  '  but  I  know  that  there  must 
be  a  general  shift  of  posts,  and  I  think  I  may 
safely  say  I  know  that  a  post  will  be  offered 
to  you.  I  wish  I  knew  that  you  would  take 
it  !' 

Douglas  pondered  silently  for  a  few  seconds. 
No  overtures  had  been  made  to  him  ;  Sir 
William  Palairet  was  not  dead  yet  and  might 
not  die  ;  moreover,  he  was  by  no  means  sure 
that  he  could  conscientiously  surrender  the 
right  to  speak  and  vote  in  accordance  with  his 
individual  convictions  which  must  inevitably 
be  surrendered  by  acceptance  of  office.  At 
last  he  said  : 
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'  What  would  be  the  use  ?  When  all's  said 
and  done,  it  is  much  better  fun  to  be  a  free- 
lance.' 

'  There  is  no  use  for  free-lances  in  this 
country,'  returned  Peggy  decisively.  '  To  the 
best  of  my  belief,  there  isn't  much  use  for 
them  in  any  country.  Whether  you  have 
intended  it  or  whether  you  haven't — and  I  am 
quite  willing  to  believe  that  you  haven't — you 
have  played  your  cards  skilfully  up  to  now. 
Don't  spoil  the  whole  game  by  revoking  at 
the  last  moment.  You  don't  covet  political 
renown  ?  Well,  we  will  grant,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  you  are  sincere  in  that 
assertion,  though  1  must  be  allowed  a  small 
mental  reservation  ;  but  there  is  something- 
else  which  you  do  covet,  and  the  very  best 
way  of  obtaining  it  is  to  show  in  some  open, 
palpable  manner  that  you  are  not  le  premier 
venu.     Honestly  now,  isn't  that  the  truth  ?' 

Possibly  it  was  the  truth,  possibly  Helene's 
quarrel  with  him  was  that  he  was  a  mere 
mediocrity,  and  possibly  there  might  be  some 
satisfaction,  albeit  an  ignoble  one,  in  demon- 
strating to  her  that  she  had  been  a  trifle  over- 
hasty  in  setting  him  down  as  such  ;  but  it 
was  not    thus  that    Douglas   was   minded    to 
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rekindle  her  love  for  him,  nor,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  was  it  at  all  agreeable  to  him 
that  a  suggestion  of  that  kind  should  be  made 
by  Peggy  Rowley. 

'  You  don't  seem  to  have  a  very  exalted 
opinion  of  me,'  he  remarked.  '  Humble  as  I 
am,  I  am  not  quite  so  humble  as  you  make 
me  out,  and  I  don't  know  that  private  liberty 
isn't  almost  as  valuable  to  me  as  public 
liberty.  All  things  considered,  I  shall 
probably  retain  both — such  as  they  are.' 

He  went  home  in  a  rather  bad  humour, 
saying  to  himself  that  nobody — not  even 
Peggy  Rowley — was  capable  of  rising  above 
the  huckstering  spirit  of  the  age,  and  that, 
although  nothing   was   more   legitimate  than 

©  o  © 

for  a  wife  to  take  pride  in  the  achievements  of 
her  husband,  nothing  could  well  be  more 
contemptible  than  for  a  deserted  husband  to 
hold  out  his  achievements  as  a  bait  to  entice 
back  the  wife  who  had  deserted  him  chiefly 
because  he  had  not  hitherto  gratified  her 
ambition.     If  he  was  not  to  be  loved  for  his 

own   sake,  he  must  get  on  as  best  he  could 

>  © 

without  being  loved  at  all. 

But  this  getting  on  as  best  he  could  meant 
having  a  definite  object  of  some  sort  or  kind ; 
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and  when  the  morning  papers  brought  him 
the  intelligence  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
Willara  Palairet's  lamented  demise,  he  could 
not  but  feel  that,  however  inadequate  might 
be  the  motives  assigned  by  Peggy  Rowley  for 
urging  him  to  except  office,  she  had  not  been 
wrong  in  warning  him  against  the  folly  of 
cutting  off  his  nose  to  spite  his  face.  There 
was  not  really  any  reason  that  he  knew  of 
why  he  should  refuse  to  act  with  the  existing 
Ministry  ;  while,  if  he  did  so,  and  if  his 
refusal  were  made  public,  as  it  doubtless 
would  be,  he  would  place  himself  in  an  irre- 
concilable position  from  which,  probably,  no 
future  efforts  would  be  made  to  withdraw  him. 
Upon  the  whole,  his  inclinations  at  that  early 
hour  of  the  day,  when  everybody  is  apt  to  feel 
sober  and  sensible,  were  not  averse  to  having 
greatness  thrust  upon  him. 

He  glanced  through  the  newspaper  before 
attacking  his  daily  budget  of  letters,  and  it  was 
not  until  he  had  perused  and  tossed  aside  half 
a  dozen  unimportant  epistles  that  he  came  to 
one  which  was  addressed  in  a  stiff,  foreign 
handwriting  and  which  bore  the  Paris  post- 
mark. Turning  to  the  last  page  to  see  who 
his  correspondent  might  be,  he  was  not  a  little 
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surprised  to  read  the  signature  of  '  Elise  von 
Bickenbach,'  and  with  quickened  interest  he 
ran  his  eye  over  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

1  Dear  Sir'  (the  Baroness  wrote), 

'Pray  excuse  the  liberty  that  I  take  in 
sending  these  few  lines  to  you.  I  should  not 
have  presumed  so  far,  were  it  not  that  the 
happiness  of  rny  beloved  Countess  Helene 
must  ever  be  the  first  consideration  with  me, 
and  also  that  (unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken) 
your  happiness,  dear  sir,  is  inseparable  from 
hers. 

'  I  despair  of  being  able  to  explain  to  you 
in  a  language  which  is  not  my  own  all  the 
reasons  which  I  have  for  hoping  that  your 
engagements  may  permit  of  your  visiting 
Paris  ere  long  ;  I  will  only  say  that  our  dear 
Countess,  who  caught  a  severe  cold  when  we 
were  in  Hungary  last  month,  is  not  in  as  good 
health  as  we  could  wish  her  to  be,  that  she 
has  heard  of  your  brilliant  successes  in  the 
English  Parliament,  and  that  she  has  men- 
tioned your  name  more  than  once  of  late  in  a 
tone  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  sympathetic. 

'  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  add, 
but   I    will  take    it    upon  myself  to  run  the 
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risk  of  adding,  that  a  certain  Marchese  di 
Leonforte,  an  Italian  gentleman  of  whom  we 
saw  a  great  deal  during  the  winter  at  Nice, 
has  appeared  here  and  calls  every  day.  He  is 
not  admitted  every  day — no,  nor  even  every 
second  day — still,  he  calls ;  and  I  think,  dear 
sir,  that  if  you  were  here,  he  would  perhaps 
not  call  any  more.  That  would  be  a  relief  to 
me  ;  for,  although  I  have  not  a  word  to  say 
against  him,  except  that  he  is  young  and 
handsome  and  entirely  devoted  to  our  dear 
Countess,  yet  I  would  very  much  rather  see 
you  ringing  our  door-bell  than  him.1 

The  remainder  of  the  poor,  kind-hearted, 
simple  old  creature's  effusion  does  not  need  to 
be  quoted.  Douglas  perceived — as  in  truth 
no  full-grown  mortal  in  possession  of  all  his 
wits  could  have  helped  perceiving — what  she 
was  afraid  of  and  why  she  had  taken  the 
audac'ous  step  of  calling  her  employer's 
hus'  and  to  the  rescue.  But,  after  fall  and 
calm  consideration,  he  decided  that  it  was  in 
no  sense  his  duty  to  respond  to  her  appeal. 
To  leave  England  at  that  particular  juncture 
would  be  tantamount  to  making  the  revoke 
against  which  Peggy  Rowley  bad  so  earnestly 
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cautioned  him  ;  and  why  should  he  thus  play 
the  traitor  to  himself?  In  order  that  his  wife 
might  be  provided  with  a  counter-attraction 
and  miodit  be  induced  to  forsake  a  new  love 
for  an  old  one  ?  But  really  that  was  a  little 
too  much  to  expect  of  him,  and  probably  a 
great  deal  too  much  to  expect  of  her.  She 
must  be  perfectly  well  aware  that  he  desired 
nothing  better  than  to  welcome  her  back  and 
let  bygones  be  bygones  :  if  she  preferred  this 
handsome  Italian  to  him,  it  was  in  the  last 
degree  unlikely  that  her  preference  would  be 
lessened  by  his  humiliating  himself  so  far  as 
to  enter  into  open  rivalry  with  a  man  whom 
he  ought  not  to  acknowledge  as  his  legitimate 
rival.  No — she  had  claimed  absolute  freedom 
for  herself,  and  she  must  exercise  it,  now  that 
she  possessed  it  :  he  had  not  been  exacting  in 
the  past,  and  he  did  not  propose  to  be  subser- 
vient in  the  future. 

He  therefore  despatched  by  return  of  post 
a  somewhat  dry  reply  to  the  Baroness  von 
Bicken bach's  communication,  regretting  that 
it  was  out  of  the  question  for  him  to  leave 
London  in  the  midst  of  the  Parliamentary 
Session,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
Countess  had    recovered   from  her  cold.     He 
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did  not  deign  to  mention  the  Marchese  di 
Leonforte,  but  concluded  by  saying  that, 
although  he  duly  appreciated  his  corre- 
spondent's solicitude  for  his  happiness,  he  was 
unable  to  agree  with  her  in  thinking  that  he 
could  promote  it  by  knocking  or  ringing  at  a 
door  which  had  already  been  shut  in  his  face. 
His  composition,  when  he  read  it  over,  did 
not  please  him  :  it  sounded  pompous  and 
huffy,  and  even  a  trifle  priggish.  Still;  he  did 
not  see  how  he  could  amend  it  in  any 
important  particular  ;  so  he  stamped  it  and 
let  it  go. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


THE    COUNTESS'S    EMISSARY 


All  physicians  know  that  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  problems  which  they  are  liable  to 
be  called  upon  to  solve  in  the  exercise  of  their 
beneficent  art  is  that  of  how  to  deal  with  a 
patient  who  has  no  malady,  but  an  abundance 
of  complaints.  Of  late  years  the  brutal 
method  has  been  employed  with  some  measure 
of  success,  and  Dr.  Schott,  for  his  part,  was 
inclined  to  think  well  of  it.  Situated  as  he 
was,  however,  he  could  hardly  give  it  a  fair 
chance  in  the  Countess  Radna's  case.  He 
was.  indeed,  in  the  habit  of  adopting  a  scold- 
ing tone  with  her  which  she  rather  liked  ;  but 
she  only  submitted  to  be  scolded  because  she 
rather  liked  it,  and  she  was  quite  capable 
of  dismissing  her  medical  attendant  at  any 
moment  if,  in  his  well-meant  endeavours   to 
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bully  her  back  into  health,  he  should  trans- 
gress the  limits  which  she  had  mentally 
assigned  to  him.  Xow,  Dr.  Schott  did  not 
want  to  be  dismissed.  He  had  grown  accus- 
tomed  to  the  luxuries  of  a  large  household, 
for  which  he  had  found  a  modest  flat  in 
Vienna  wholly  inadequate  as  a  substitute;  he 
enjoyed  good  dinners  and  travel  and  change 
of  scene ;  and  although  he  certainly  did  not 
enjoy  the  journey  through  Italy  which  suc- 
ceeded the  Countess  Radna's  departure  from 
Nice,  that  was  only  because  his  patroness  was 
so  very  cross  and  fractious  the  whole  time, 
He  had  never  known  her  so  Lad  before,  and 
he  grumbled  freely  to  Bickenbach  every  now 
and  again. 

( It  is  enough  to  make  a  man  despair  of  all 
remedies!'  he  declared.  'That  melodramatic 
Leonfortewas  an  excellent  tonic;  she  dropped 
him  precisely  at  the  right  moment;  she  can 
pick  up  another  when  and  where  she  pleases, 
and  she  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
Lady  Winkneld  will  inform  her  husband  how 
well  she  has  diverted  herself  all  through  the 
winter.  Yet  she  is  becoming  thinner,  and  her 
temper  is  becoming  more  sour  every  day.  '  I 
myself,'  added  the  Doctor,  patting  his  waist- 

vol.  11.  30 
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coat  compassionately,  '  am  positively  losing 
weight.  It  is  not  good  to  be  so  worried  at 
my  age.' 

Worry  is  bad  at  any  time  of  life :  and 
assuredly  it  was  bad  for  the  Countess,  whose 
worries  were  quite  as  real  as  other  people's, 
although  she  had  been  guilty  of  the  gratuitous 
folly  of  creating  them  for  herself.  Neither 
Rome  nor  Florence  nor  Venice  nor  the  repre- 
sentatives of  society  in  those  cities,  who  did 
their  best  to  render  her  sojourn  amongst  them 
agreeable,  availed  to  soothe  her  restlessness  or 
to  put  her  in  good  humour  with  the  world 
once  more.  She  was  dissatisfied  with  herself, 
which  is  an  even  worse  thing  than  being  dis- 
satisfied with  everybody  else,  and  it  did  not 
take  her  many  weeks  to  discover  that  Italy 
would  not  do  at  all.  Hungary  might  possibly 
be  better;  in  Hungary  she  would  at  least 
have  some  duties  to  perform,  and  might  delude 
herself  into  the  impression  that  she  was  of  use 
by  visiting  the  poor  and  relieving  their  eternal 
sordid  necessities. 

So,  as  soon  as  ever  there  seemed  to  be  a 
prospect  of  the  sun  having  begun  to  shine 
again  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  she 
disregarded   the  warnings  of  Dr.  Schott   and 
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removed  herself  to  the  great,  chilly  castle 
which  was  nominally  her  home.  She  had 
never  hitherto  regarded  it  as  a  possible  place 
of  continuous  residence ;  but  she  now  took  it 
into  her  head  that  she  would  give  it  a  serious 
trial.  Immediately  after  her  arrival  she  set 
to  work,  and  for  a  few  days  rather  enjoyed 
talking  things  over  with  her  steward  and 
issuing  instructions  to  him.  It  presently 
appeared,  however,  that  there  was  little  scope 
for  the  beneficence  which  she  desired  to  dis- 
play. Although  she  had  been  such  a  constant 
absentee,  her  estates  had  been  well  managed, 
her  liberality  had  been  boundless,  and  her 
dependents  were  perfectly  contented.  Many 
of  them  were  poor ;  but  they  did  not  seem  to 
mind  being  poor,  while  they  evinced  a  very 
decided  preference  for  ignorance  and  dirt,  and 
grew  half  frightened,  half  defiant,  at  the  first 
suggestion    0f    anv    interference    with    their 

©O  J 

customary  manner  of  life.  The  Countess 
was  not  the  woman  to  undertake  one  of 
those  long  battles  against  prejudice  which 
can  only  be  won  by  patience  and  good- 
humour  ;  she  had  the  instincts  of  a  despot ; 
she  was  disposed  to  say  that  if  people  didn't 
know  what  was  best  for  them,  they  must  be 
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content  to  obey  orders,  and,  with  her  arbitrary 
benevolence,  she  was  on  the  highroad  towards 
making  herself  hated  by  her  faithful  and 
bewildered  subjects,  when  she  justified  Dr. 
Schott's  forebodings  by  catching  a  bad  cold, 
which  settled  on  her  chest  and  kept  her  in 
bed  for  a  fortnight. 

That  was  final.  The  dreadful  tedium  of 
those  fourteen  days,  during  which  rain  and 
snow  fell  almost  incessantly,  the  dreary 
solitude  of  the  huge,  draughty  building,  the 
absence  of  incident  and  of  all  news  of  the 
outer  world,  sufficed  to  convince  the  Countess 
of  the  absurdity  of  her  experiment,  and  no 
sooner  was  she  pronounced  fit  to  travel  than 
she  declared  her  intention  of  proceeding  to 
Paris.  Such  news  from  the  outer  world  as  is 
recorded  in  the  daily  papers  had,  of  course, 
reached  her  ;  and  it  may  have  been  partly  in 
consequence  of  a  leading  article  in  the  Times 
that  she  was  seized  with  a  feverish  longing  to 
quit  her  seclusion. 

Such,  at  all  events,  was  the  opinion  of 
Bickenbach,  to  whom  the  Countess  had  a 
habit  of  imparting  occasional  half-confidences. 
Bickenbach,  in  the  estimation  of  her  employer, 
was  a  dear  old  soul,  but  so  stupid  that  one 
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might  safely  make  use  of  her,  from  time  to 
time,  as  a  sort  of  safety-valve.  She  was 
about  as  serviceable  in  that  capacity  as  a  lap- 
dog,  and  many  ladies  who  suffer  from  the 
necessity  of  repressing  feelings  which  nature 
prompts  them  to  put  into  words  must  be 
aware  that  a  lap-dog  is  better  than  nothing. 
Members  of  the  sterner  sex  cannot  entertain 
any  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  a  dog  (for 
the  special  purpose  in  question)  to  an  old 
woman,  because  dogs  have  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  being  dumb.  After  what  a 
sadly  mistaken  fashion  the  good  Baroness  saw 
fit  to  avail  herself  of  her  human  faculties  has 
been  already  related  ;  but  in  justice  to  her  it 
must  be  added  that  she  would  have  been  less 
indiscreet  had  she  not  become  gravely 
alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  Marchese  di 
Leon  forte  in  Paris,  and  by  the  circumstance 
that  he  was  admitted  once  for  twice  that  he 
was  turned  away.  One  may  be  a  stupid  old 
woman,  but  one  has  sense  enough  to  under- 
stand that  alternate  snubs  and  concessions 
cannot  imply  total  indifference,  whatever  may 
be  the  motive  by  which  they  are  prompted. 

Nevertheless,  writing  to  Douglas  Colborne 
was,  no  doubt,  a  clumsy  measure  to  adopt  ; 
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and  it  was  clumsier  still  to  look  so  agitated 
and  woebegone,  on  receiving  his  discouraging 
reply,  as  to  attract  the  notice  and  the  sharp 
queries  of  a  lady  who  never  allowed  herself  to 
be  deceived  if  she  could  help  it.  Poor 
Bickenbach  offered  a  feeble  show  of  resistance, 
which  was  speedily  overcome,  and  when  she 
had  made  a  full  confession  of  her  sin,  she  was 
not  spared  the  rebuke  that  she  merited. 

'  You  have  taken  an  unpardonable  liberty,' 
she  was  told.  '  If  anybody  but  you  had 
dared  to  do  such  a  thing,  there  could  have 
been  no  question  of  pardon  ;  and  even  you 
can  only  claim  to  be  excused  upon  the  plea  of 
good  intentions  and  hopeless  imbecility.  That 
you  should  have  made  me  seem  to  invite  him 
back  —  I,  who  would  not  for  the  world 
permit  him  to  cross  my  threshold  !  And  he 
is  far  too  dense  and  matter-of-fact  to  believe 
that  you  would  venture  to  take  a  step  of  that 
kind  without  my  connivance.' 

'  But,  dear  Countess  Helene,'  protested  the 
weeping  Bickenbach,  '  I  told  him  that  I  was 
acting  entirely  upon  my  own  responsibility.' 

'  Oh,  idiot  ! — as  if  it  mattered  what  you 
told  him  !' 

'  He  is  well-born  and  he  is  generous  ;  it  is 
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impossible  that  he  should  have  misunderstood 
me.  As  impossible,'  continued  Bickenbach, 
drying  her  eyes  and  taking  her  courage  in 
both  hands.  '  as  it  is  for  me  to  misunderstand 
the  danger  that  you  are  in.  Ah,  dear 
Countess,  you  cannot  deceive  one  who  desires 
your  happiness  as  ardently  as  I  do  !  I  know 
where  your  heart  is  ;  1  know  that  you  do  not 
love  this  Italian  ;  but  I  know  the  terrible 
trouble  that  you  may  bring  upon  yourself  by 
your  pride  ;  I  know  that  he  loves  you,  and — 
and  I  am  afraid  of  him.  That  is  why  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Colborne.' 

The  Countess,  who  had  been  pacing  rapidly 
up  and  down  the  room,  now  paused  in  front 
of  her  companion,  whom  she  surveyed  with 
a  whimsical  expression  of  mingled  anger, 
amusement  and  curiosity. 

'  My  good  Bickenbach.'  she  exclaimed, 
1  you  are  worth  ten  times  your  salary  !  You 
really  do  believe — oh,  I  can  read  as  much  in 
your  candid  countenance — that  I  am  in  danger 
of  contracting  a  liaison  with  the  Marchese  di 
Leonforte  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  to 
my  husband  that,  although  he  has  forsaken 
me,  there  are  still  a  few  men  left  in  the  world 
who  would  not  mind  being:  selected  to  fill  his 
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place  !  If  I  were  to  talk  from  noAv  until  this 
time  to-morrow,  I  could  not  hope  to  convey 
any  appreciation  to  you  of  your  own  un- 
conscious humour  ;  but  I  dare  say  you  are 
equal  to  the  comprehension  of  a  plain  state- 
ment of  facts  ;  so  I  will  assure  you  that  my 
heart  remains  in  its  normal  situation,  and  that 
Mr.  Colborne  is  no  more  in  possession  of  it 
than  my  concierye.  Meanwdiile,  I  shall  make 
so  bold  as  to  continue  receiving  such  visitors 
as  I  may  feel  inclined  to  receive.  Don't  write 
any  more  letters,  though  ;  a  bad  joke  isn't 
improved  by  repetition.' 

With  that  the  Countess  left  the  room, 
holding  her  head  very  high.  Her  mortifica- 
tion  was  natural  enough  ;  still,  she  might 
very  wTell  have  afforded  to  smile  at  overtures 
which,  however  unauthorized  and  unwarrant- 
able, were  scarcely  likely  to  have  been 
misinterpreted.  At  the  groundless  apprehen- 
sions of  Bickenbach  she  did  contrive  to  smile; 
but  she  was  furious  against  her  husband,  and 
longed  to  inflict  some  swift,  sharp  chastise- 
ment upon  him.  She  did  not  ask  herself  for 
wdiat  offence  he  was  to  be  punished — certainly 
not  for  having  refused  to  come  to  Paris — her 
only  feeling  was  that  she  had  received  a  slap 
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in  the  face,  and  that  no  one  of  her  blood  had 
ever  submitted  tamely  to  insults.  Nothing-, 
of  course,  could  have  been  more  supremely 
illogical  and  inconsistent;  but  we  know  what 
the  immemorial  rights  of  women  are.  and  the 
Countess  was  not  the  more  likely  to  forgo 
hers  because  she  was  emancipated  enough 
to  live  apart  from  her  husband  and  to  make 
him  (at  least  nominally)  welcome  to  any 
satisfaction  that  he  might  get  out  of  tying 
himself  to  Miss  Rowley's  apron-string. 

When  Leon  forte  called  that  afternoon,  and 
had  the  happiness  of  being  received  by  a  lady 
who  more  often  than  not  declined  to  see  him, 
he  was  at  once  struck  by  a  certain  change  in 
her  aspect  and  manner.  She  had  more  colour 
than  usual;  her  speech  was  less  languid;  she 
seemed  as  if  she  had  something  to  tell  him, 
although  for  ten  minutes  she  would  talk  about 
nothing  but  commonplaces.  Their  conversa- 
tions since  he  had  rejoined  her  had  always 
been  commonplace ;  nor  had  he  ventured  to 
remove  them  from  that  level.  He  had  been 
very  humble,  very  respectful,  very  much 
afraid  of  being  sent  about  his  business.  He 
had  felt  that  it  was  enough  for  him  to  be  per- 
mitted to  bask  in  the  rare  smiles  vouchsafed 
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to  him;  he  had  been  in  constant  terror  of 
hearing  that  she  was  about  to  quit  Paris,  and 
had  not  dared  to  question  her  as  to  her  plans, 
often  though  he  had  been  tempted  to  do  so. 
Now,  however,  he  fancied  that  she  would  not 
be  greatly  displeased  if  he  were  to  put  one 
question  to  her,  so  at  length  he  took  courage 
and  put  it. 

'  Will  you  not  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  ?' 
he  asked.  '  I  can  see  that  you  are  unhappy 
to-day.' 

She  laughed.  '  Oh,  unhappy  is  a  big  word. 
I  am  not  unhappy;  but  I  am  annoyed — which 
is  almost  as  bad,  perhaps.  It  is  always 
annoying  to  be  prevented  from  carrying  out 
one's  little  intentions,  and  I  foresee  that  I 
shall  be  prevented  from  running  across  to 
London  for  a  few  weeks  this  year,  as  I  had 
rather  thought  of  doino-.  Mr.  Colborne  is  a 
trifle  too  conspicuous  just  at  present ;  I  am 
afraid  there  would  be  hardly  room  for  him 
and  me  in  one  metropolis.' 

'  How  conspicuous  ?'  inquired  the  Italian, 
drawing  his  straight  brows  together. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  *  As  far  as 
my  information  goes,  in  every  way,'  she  re- 
plied.    '  He  is  going  to  be  a  great  statesman, 
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because  in  England  the  highest  honours  are 
always  conferred  upon  mediocrity;  and  he 
seems  to  be  making  himself  socially  interest- 
ing by  his  attentions  to  that  Miss  Rowley 
whose  name  I  think  I  mentioned  to  you  at 
Nice — which  is  also  a  common  method  of 
acquiring  distinction  in  England.  You  have 
no  idea  what  a  droll  country  England  is.' 

'  I  am  sure  it  must  be  very  droll  and  very 
interesting,'  said  the  Marchese  rather  grimly. 
He  added,  after  a  moment's  pause  :  '  I  have 
been  thinking*  of  visiting  it  and  making  ac- 
quaintance  with  some  of  its  peculiarities.' 

'  Really?  Well,  if  you  go,  you  will  not  be 
disappointed  ;  for  it  is  quite  unique.  Shall  I 
give  you  introductions  to  some  of  my  friends 
in  London?  I  can't  offer  to  introduce  you  to 
Mr.  Colborne  or  to  Miss  Rowley,  bien  entendu; 
but  I  can  promise  you  opportunities  of  meet- 
ing them  and  other  people  quite  as  charming 
as  they  are.  By  the  way,  supposing  that  you 
do  undertake  this  trip,  perhaps  you  would 
kindly  go  to  my  house,  of  which  I  will  give 
you  the  address,  and  bring  me  back  a  few 
bibelots  that  I  left  there.  I  will  make  out  a 
list  of  them,  if  it  isn't  troubling  you  too 
much.' 
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Leonforte  replied  gravely  that  he  was  as 
grateful  for  the  honour  of  being  entrusted 
with  any  commission  by  her  as  he  would  be 
for  the  promised  introductions.  He  went  on 
to  say  that  it  would  not  be  his  fault  if  he 
failed  to  encounter  Mr.  Colborne  in  some 
public  place. 

She  understood  what  he  meant  ;  she  knew 
very  well  that  his  project  of  visiting  England 
had  only  been  formed  within  the  last  few 
minutes,  and  she  was  in  no  doubt  as  to  his 
motives  for  crossing  the  Channel ;  but,  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  she  asked,  with 
a  smile  :  '  And  if  you  should  have  the  felicity 
of  encountering  him  ?' 

The  Marchese  made  no  reply,  but  looked 
her  straight  in  the  face,  set  his  teeth,  and, 
gripping  his  moustache  with  his  left  hand, 
gave  it  an  abrupt  upward  twirl.  The  gesture 
was  sufficiently  expressive  to  satisfy  her;  but 
she  took  no  notice  of  it,  averted  her  eyes  and 
yawned. 

1  When  do  you  start  ?'  she  asked  presently. 

'  As  soon  as  you  please,  madame.' 

'  I  ?  Oh,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  your 
movements  ;  but,  if  you  wish  to  see  London 
in    the  height  of  the  season,  you  had   better 
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not  lose  time.  I  will  send  the  letters  and  the 
little  list  that  I  spoke  of  to  your  hotel  this 
evening.  I  am  desolated  to  dismiss  you  ; 
but  I  think  I  must  go  out  for  my  drive  now. 
You  will  be  so  amiable  as  to  collect  my  small 
possessions,  then,  and  deliver  them  to  me 
when  we  meet  again  ?  There  is  no  hurry 
about  it.*' 

*  Shall  I  find  you  here  on  my  return  ?' 
asked  the  Marchese  anxiously. 

'  If  you  don't,  you  can  leave  the  packet  with 
the  concierge.  In  all  probability,  however,  I 
shall  be  here  for  another  month,  since  London 
has  been  made  impossible  for  me.  Good-bye; 
amuse  yourself  well  !' 

That  was  all  that  passed  between  them  ; 
and  if  she  would  have  repudiated  with  scorn 
and  laughter  the  accusation  that  she  had 
suborned  an  assassin,  she  was  none  the  less 
aware  that  she  had  done  something  almost 
as  mediaBval.  Unquestionably  this  Sicilian 
admirer  of  hers  would  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  offered  of  publicly  insulting  her 
husband  ;  but  what  then  ?  Englishmen  do 
not  fight  duels,  nor  could  anything  come  of 
the  projected  meeting  except  an  ignoble 
fracas.     That,    however    was  just    what    she 
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wanted.  Douglas  might  escape  wounds  ;  but 
he  would  not  be  able  to  escape  ridicule,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  escape  the  satirical 
comments  which  were  sure  to  find  their  way 
into  the  newspapers,  and  he  would  probably 
be  driven  to  recognise  the  expediency  of 
dropping  his  intimacy  with  Miss  Eowley. 
When  one  wishes  to  be  avenged  upon  one's 
adversary,  one  should  seek  for  his  vulnerable 
point,  and  she  felt  certain  that  Douglas,  like 
the  rest  of  his  cold-blooded  race,  would  prefer 
almost  any  form  of  castigation  to  that  of 
being  laughed  at.  She  wanted,  in  short,  to 
make  him  smart,  and  she  thought  that  she 
had  hit  upon  a  tolerably  efficacious  method  of 
accomplishing  her  purpose. 

She  returned  from  her  drive  in  so  much 
better  humour  than  she  had  manifested  of 
late  that,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  the 
penitent  Bickenbach  felt  encouraged  to  revert 
to  a  delicate  subject  and  to  express  a  timid 
hope  that  her  interference  had  been  forgiven. 

i  You  are  absolutely  forgiven/  was  the 
Countess's  gratifying  reply  ;  '  you  are  a  great 
deal  too  entertaining  to  be  quarrelled  with. 
Added  to  which,  your  counsels  are  quite 
unexceptionably   excellent,   and    I    appreciate 
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the  full  force  of  them.  I  can't  very  well 
compel  my  husband  to  come  to  Paris  against 
his  will,  can  I  ?  But  I  have  done  the  next 
best  thing ;  I  have  sent  the  dangerously 
fascinating  Marchese  away.' 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

DIPLOMATIC    NEGOTIATIONS. 

The  more  Douglas  Col  borne  thought  of  it  the 
more  he  felt  convinced  that  he  had  acted  quite 
rightly  in  replying  as  he  had  done  to  the 
Baroness  von  Bickenbach's  appeal.  He  could 
not  possibly  have  gone  to  Paris  ;  nor  could 
he  have  hoped  to  do  the  slightest  good  to 
himself  or  anybody  else  by  taking  such  a  step. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  half  expected  to  receive 
some  farther  communication  from  the  Baroness, 
and  was  more  than  half  disappointed  at  her 
silence.  Was  he  also  to  remain  silent,  and 
thus  acquiesce  tacitly  in  a  state  of  things 
which,  after  all,  seemed  to  touch  his  honour 
somewhat  closely  ?  It  is  not  impossible  that 
he  might  have  ended  by  putting  his  pride  in 
his  pocket  and  taking  a  return  ticket,  for 
Paris,  had  he  not  been  so  busy,  and  had  he 
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not  been  perpetually  reminded  of  what  he 
owed  to  himself  by  the  solicitations  of  his 
mother.  Mrs.  Colborne,  who  had  written 
three  times  to  the  Countess  without  getting 
any  answer  from  her  correspondent,  was 
becoming  fidgety.  She  told  Douglas  that 
people  were  beginning  to  talk,  that  things 
really  could  not  go  on  like  this  much  longer, 
and  that,  in  her  opinion,  it  was  high  time  for 
him  to  tender  the  olive-branch,  since  there 
seemed  to  be  no  immediate  probability  of  its 
being  tendered  to  him  by  his  wife.  When  he 
observed  in  reply  that  he  believed  his  wife 
had  quitted  the  regions  in  which  the  olive 
flourishes,  she  said  rather  tartly  that  the 
subject  was  not  one  to  be  treated  flippantly. 

1  No  one,'  she  declared,  '  can  be  more  averse 
to  interference  than  I  am,  and  vou  cannot  sav 
that  I  have  interfered  with  you  hitherto  ;  but  I 
should  not  be  doing  my  duty  as  your  mother 
if  I  did  not  warn  you  against  supineness. 
A  time  always  comes  when  some  definite 
arrangement  has  to  be  made  ;  1  hear  remarks 
which  you  naturally  don't  hear,  and  it  is  very 
evident  to  me  that,  if  a  reconciliation  is  to  be 
effected  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  effected  at  once. 
Two  or  three  months  hence  you  will  find  it 
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ten  times  more  difficult  to  manage,  you  may 
be  sure.' 

This,  no  doubt,  was  true  ;  but  he  did  not 
anticipate  a  reconciliation,  and  he  could  not 
explain  to  his  mother,  with  any  hope  of  being 
understood,  all  the  reasons  that  he  had  for 
disbelieving  in  his  power  to  bring  about  such 
a  happy  event.  All  that  Mrs.  Colborne 
gained  by  her  intervention  was  to  confirm 
him  in  his  resolution  to  sit  still  behind  his 
entrenchments  and  to  imbue  him  with  a  taste 
for  lunching  at  his  club.  As  for  dinner,  he 
always  attended  a  dinner-party  during  that 
period  when  he  did  not  dine  at  the  House. 

Now,  it  came  to  pass  that,  as  he  was  sitting 
down,  one  day,  to  his  modest  mutton-chop 
and  pint  of  claret  in  the  dining-room  of  the 
club  to  which  he  belonged,  another  member 
of  that  club  stepped  up  and  urbanely 
proposed  to  share  his  table  with  him.  Lord 
Burcote  was  not  often  seen  in  the  establish- 
ment alluded  to,  and  had  probably  never 
before  in  his  life  tested  its  culinary  capa- 
bilities ;  so  Douglas,  who  was  aware  of  this, 
felt  justified  in  assuming  that  the  very  smartly 
dressed  old  gentleman  who  took  a  chair  and 
ordered  '  whatever  there  is  going '  must  have 
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something  rather  particular  to  say  to  him. 
And  it  turned  out,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
had  been  spent  in  irrelevant  amenities,  that  he 
was  not  mistaken. 

Lord  Bur  cote  had  the  name  of  bein^  an  able 
diplomatist,  and  had  done  something  to  earn 
his  reputation  :  it  was,  perhaps,  even  in  some 
degree  owing  to  his  known  willingness  to 
undertake  delicate  jobs  that  he  could  always 
count  upon  obtaining  some  more  or  less 
ornamental  post  when  his  party  was  in  power. 
He  was  not  much  of  a  speaker  and  he  was  a 
great  deal  too  Jazy  to  be  placed  in  charge  of 
an  important  department  ;  but  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  ins  and  outs  of  political 
life  and  he  had  frequently  rendered  good 
service  in  arranging  combinations  and  com- 
posing differences.  There  was  a  prevalent 
impression  amongst  certain  influential  person- 
ages that  Mr.  Douglas  Colborne  was  a  ticklish 
sort  of  customer  to  deal  with  ;  and  that  was 
one  reason — it  was  not  the  only  reason,  but 
influential  personages  knew  nothing  of  any 
other — why  the  Eight  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Burcote  was  partaking  of  an  indifferently- 
cooked  meal  and  was  paying  the  prettiest 
compliments    that  he  could  think  of  to   one 
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whose  recent  conduct  bad  evinced  scant 
consideration  for  the  convenience  of  the 
existing  Government.  In  this  instance,  how- 
ever, he  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble 
of  stringing  together  flattering  phrases,  which 
Douglas,  who  was  no  fool,  accepted  precisely 
for  Avhat  they  were  worth.  The  latter,  after 
the  flattering  phrases  had  slid  by  degrees  into 
tentative  suggestions,  ended  by  laughing  and 
saying  : 

'Hadn't  we  better  speak  more  plainly,  Lord 
Burcote  ?  I'm  quite  ready  to  be  open  with 
you,  if  you  will  be  open  with  me.  Only  first 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  have  been 
formally  commissioned  to  sound  me  or  not/ 

c0h,  my  dear  fellow,  I  needn't  tell  you  that 
nobody  is  ever  formally  commissioned  to  do 
that  kind  of  thing.  I  can't  say  more  than 
that  poor  Palairet's  death  will  entail  certain 
promotions  and  vacancies  and  that  your  name 
has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  vacancies.' 

1  With  which  of  them  ?'  Douglas  inquired. 

'  Not  with  one  more  than  with  another ;  we 
can't  tell  as  yet  what  they  may  be.  Only  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  assure  you  that  you 
can  have  office  if  you  choose  to  take  it ;  and, 
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as  a  friend,  I  should  strongly  advise  you  not 
to  be  too  obstinate  or  too  exacting.  Come,' 
added  Lord  Burcote,  with  a  good-humoured 
laugh  ;  '  you  don't  quite  expect  Cabinet  rank 
yet,  I  suppose  !' 

1  No ;  but  I  don't  want  to  be  compelled  to 
resign,  and  I  don't  know  how  far  subordinate 
members  of  a  Ministry  are  usually  taken  into 
the  confidence  of  their  chiefs.' 

Lord  Burcote  made  a  grimace  and  threw  up 
his  hands.  '  Oh,'  said  he,  '  you  want  to  be 
Prime  Minister,  that's  quite  clear  !  I'm  sure 
I  hope  you  may  be,  one  of  these  fine  days ; 
but,  my  dear  fellow,  you  never  will  be  if  you 
fancy  that  taking  a  seat  on  the  top  of  a  coach 
means  grabbing  hold  of  the  reins.  Oh  dear 
no !  People  who  behave  in  that  way  get 
chucked  off,  neck  and  crop,  into  the  ditch — 
and  serve  'em  right !  For  Heaven's  sake, 
don't  give  us  all  the  affliction  of  seeing  such  a 
first-rate  man  as  you  are  in  that  melancholy 
predicament !' 

Lord  Burcote  proceeded  to  draw  forth  from 
the  treasure-house  of  his  experience  many 
worldly-wise  sayings  which  were  not  in- 
appropriate nor  without  effect  upon  the  mind 
of  his  hearer.     It  was  true  enough  that,  as  he 
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said,  being  placed  on  the  staff  is  not  quite  the 
same  thing  as  directing  operations  ;  besides, 
he  was  able  to  give  satisfactory  assurances  in 
reply  to  one  or  two  queries  which  Douglas 
felt  it  indispensable  to  put.  He  represented, 
moreover,  that  there  was  plenty  of  time  for 
consideration,  as  several  weeks  must  probably 
elapse  before  a  formal  proposition  could  be 
made  ;  and  the  upshot  of  a  prolonged  con- 
versation was  that  Douglas  thought  he  might 
now  face  Peggy  Eowley  without  fear  of 
rebuke,  while  his  lordship  inwardly  con- 
gratulated himself  upon  having  discharged 
his  mission  with  success. 

By  this  time  the  two  high  contracting 
parties  had  finished  their  luncheon  and  had 
adjourned  to  the  smoking-room.  It  was 
merely  as  an  aj^parent  afterthought,  before 
rising  to  depart,  that  Lord  Burcote  remarked 
carelessly : 

'  By  the  way,  what  about  that  young  cousin 
of  yours  —  the  fellow  with  the  tenor  voice, 
who  is  going  to  sing  at  the  Duchess  of 
Brentford's,  you  know?  Is  it  true  that  you 
have  adopted  him — made  him  your  heir,  and 
all  that?  People  are  saying  that  you  have 
done  something  of  the  kind.' 
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1  The  people  who  are  saying  that  must 
know  a  good  deal  more  than  I  know,' 
answered  Douglas,  looking  his  interlocutor 
full  in  the  face.  '  It  isn't  very  usual  for  a 
married  man  of  my  age  to  adopt  collaterals, 
is  it  ?  But  perhaps  the  people  of  whom  you 
speak  don't  look  upon  me  as  being  so  very 
much  a  married  man.' 

1  Oh,  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  that,' 
said  Lord  Burcote,  jumping  up  and  searching 
for  his  hat.  '  One  has  heard  rumours — of 
course  there  are  always  bound  to  be  rumours 
— but  I'm  delighted  if  there's  no  truth  in 
them.  And,  indeed,  the  matter  doesn't  concern 
me  in  any  way,  except  in  so  far  as  that  the 
young  man  is  constantly  coming  to  our  house 
to  rehearse  with  one  of  my  daughters,  who  is 
to  take  part  in  the  play,  and  naturally  he 
meets  other  young  women  there.  One  feels 
a  certain  responsibility — at  least,  I  dare  say 
Lady  Burcote  does  —  and  that  was  why  I 
asked.  I  understand  then,  that  the  whole 
story  is  a  canardT 

'All  marriageable  young  women  would  do 
well  to  treat  it  as  such,'  replied  Douglas 
gravely.  '  You  seem  to  be  aware,  and  it 
isn't  worth  while  to  deny,  that  I  am  not  very 
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likely,  as  matters  stand  at  present,  to  have  a 
son,  and,  if  I  never  have  a  son,  Frank  Innes 
has  as  good  a  chance  as  anybody  else  of 
stepping  into  my  shoes  when  I  die ;  but  I  am 
not  many  years  older  than  he  is,  you  see.' 

'  Oh,  nobody  will  begin  to  speculate  upon 
your  death  until  the  next  century  is  wTell  on 
its  way ;  only,  if  you  had  really  thought  of 
adopting  young  Innes  —  not  that  it  would 
have  been  at  all  a  prudent  thing  to  do — you 
would  probably  have  contemplated  making 
some  provision  for  him  during  your  lifetime, 
that's  all' 

1  For  the  moment,  I  don't  contemplate  any 
arrangement  of  the  sort,'  answered  Douglas. 
And  after  the  sprightly  old  nobleman  had  left 
him,  he  thought  to  himself:  'That  was  a 
queer  hint !  What  can  the  girl  have  done 
that  her  people  should  dream  of  marrying  her 
to  a  man  who,  even  if  I  were  to  drop  down 
dead  to-morrowr3  would  be  a  poor  match  for 
her?  It  isn't  for  the  sake  of  Frank's  beaux 
yeux  or  for  the  sake  of  any  allowance  that  I 
should  be  able  to  afford  him,  that  that  old  fox 
would  accept  him  as  a  son-in-law.  Anyhow, 
it  would  never  have  done  for  me  to  commit 
myself.' 
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He  was  certainly  right  to  abstain  from 
committing  himself;  but  his  suspicions,  as  it 
happened,  were  unjust  to  Lord  Burcote,  who 
was  a  good-natured  man,  and  who  saw  things 
which  his  wife  did  not  deign  to  see.  Lord 
Burcote  knew,  or  thought  he  knew,  very 
well  that  his  daughter  would  have  sufficient 
strength  of  mind  to  resist  the  renewed  ad- 
vances of  Lord  Galashiels,  and  he  also  knew, 
or  thought  he  knew,  upon  whom  her  young 
affections  had  been  bestowed.  He  was  fond 
of  the  girl,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  do 
her  a  good  turn,  had  such  a  thing  been  within 
the  range  of  possibilities  ;  and,  assuming  that 
she  wouldn't  take  Galashiels,  Frank  Innes 
might,  he  had  thought,  be  brought  just 
within  that  range.  A  couple  of  thousand  a 
year,  duly  secured,  would  have  done  it — not, 
indeed,  without  a  row ;  still,  the  thing  could 
have  been  done  at  that  figure.  As,  however, 
Colborne  had  no  generous  intentions,  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  It  was  a  pity ; 
but  it  couldn't  be  helped.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
it  wasn't  such  a  great  pity ;  for  love-matches 
are  leaps  in  the  dark  at  best,  and  Florry, 
with  her  pretty  face  and  her  high  connections, 
ought  to  end  by  securing  a  husband  possessed 
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of  more  solid  and  durable  advantages  than 
the  heir-presumptive  to  Stoke  Leighton  could 
boast  of. 

With  such  philosophical  musings  Lord 
Burcote  beguiled  the  way  as  he  walked 
towards  Eaton  Square,  and  he  had  recovered 
all  his  accustomed  cheerfulness  by  the  time 
that  he  reached  his  own  doorstep,  whence  a 
tall,  swarthy  man,  who  looked  like  a  foreigner, 
had  just  been  turned  away.  He  glanced  at 
the  stranger,  without  addressing  him,  taking 
it  for  granted  that  he  was  some  attache  or 
other  who  had  been  dropping  a  card  ;  but  the 
stranger  paused,  removed  his  hat,  and  said,  in 
correct,  laborious  English: 

1 1  have  perhaps  the  honour  to  see  Lord 
Burcote  ?  Yes  ?  I  come  from  leaving  with 
your  servants  my  card  —  the  Marchese  di 
Leonforte  —  together  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  the  Countess  Radna,  who  has 
been  so  amiable  as  to  present  me  in  that  way 
to  some  of  her  English  friends.' 

'  Delighted,  I'm  sure  !'  answered  Lord  Bur- 
cote, who  did  not  for  the  moment  recall  the 
lady's  name.  Then,  making  a  successful 
demand  upon  the  memory  of  which,  like  most 
public  personages,  he  was  rather  proud,  '  Oh, 
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the  Countess  Radna ;  yes,  yes,  to  be  sure — 
Colborne's  wife !  Sorry  we  haven't  seen  her 
in  London  this  year,  but  only  too  happy  to 
welcome  any  friend  of  hers.  What  can  we 
do  for  you,  I  wonder  ?  Will  you  waive 
ceremony  and  dine  quietly  with  us  this  even- 
ing at  half-past  eight  ?  I  can't  tell  you 
whom  you  will  meet  ;  but  I  know  there  are 
a  few  people  coming.  Just  now  one  has  so 
many  engagements  that  one  is  obliged  to 
catch  one's  friends  when  one  can,  and  I'm 
afraid  you  might  call  here  a  dozen  times  with- 
out  finding  my  wife  at  home.' 

Lord  Burcote  was  liked  even  by  those  who 
most  strongly  disapproved  of  him.  He  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  exemplify  the  Continental 
conception  of  a  grand  seigneur;  yet  there  was 
something  about  his  easy,  unaffected  manner 
which  was  an  evidence  of  good  breeding,  and 
was  at  once  recognised  as  such  by  the  Italian, 
whose  own  manner  was  so  very  unlike  it. 
Leonforte  smiled  gravely,  while  expressing  his 
thanks  for  an  invitation  which  he  said  that  he 
had  all  the  more  pleasure  in  accepting  be- 
cause its  informality  rendered  it  doubly  kind 
and  flattering.  He  thought,  as  he  walked 
away,   that   if  all  Englishmen  resembled  his 
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prospective  host,  a  short  stay  in  London 
might  not  be  altogether  unpleasant — though, 
indeed,  it  was  not  in  search  of  pleasure  that 
his  journey  had  been  undertaken. 

He  reappeared  in  Eaton  Square  precisely  as 
the  clock  struck  half- past  eight,  which  seemed 
to  him  a  very  extraordinary  hour  at  which  to 
dine ;  but  it  was  only  at  a  quarter  to  nine 
that  Lady  Burcote  hurried  into  the  drawing- 
room,  fastening  her  bracelets  and  apologizing 
for  having  kept  him  waiting,  nor  was  he  per- 
mitted to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  healthy 
appetite  until  another  quarter  of  an  hour  had 
elapsed.  However,  his  dinner,  when  at  length 
he  obtained  it,  was  excellent ;  and  so,  he 
thought,  was  the  company.  He  had  never 
been  able  to  feel  at  home  in  Nice  or  Paris  ; 
but  these  people,  although  they  differed  in 
some  respects  even  more  strikingly  than  the 
French  from  his  own  nation,  conveyed  to  him 
the  impression  that  they  neither  regarded  him 
nor  wished  to  treat  him  as  an  alien.  They 
made  no  effort  to  suit  themselves  to  him,  but 
evidently  expected  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  suit  himself  to  them — which  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  friendly  method  of  displaying  hos- 
pitality.    Most   of  them,   so  far  as  he  could 
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gather,  were  related  to  his  host  and  hostess  ; 
they  were  very  merry,  and  seemed  to  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  to  one  another,  as  well  as 
to  him  ;  his  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
language  prevented  him  from  following  the 
drift  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  their  observa- 
tions ;  but  he  liked  very  well  to  sit  among 
them  and  watch  them  ;  he  paid  the  tribute  of 
an  unrestricted  admiration  to  the  women,  all 
of  whom  were  pretty  and  well  dressed,  while 
the  men,  too,  were  not  far  from  realizing  his 
ideal  of  what  men  ought  to  be. 

One  of  the  latter  walked  round  the  table 
and  sat  down  beside  him,  after  the  ladies,  in 
accordance  with  the  ungallant  British  fashion, 
had  withdrawn.  This  was  a  young  fellow, 
whose  blue  eyes,  curly  hair  and  open  counte- 
nance did  not  fail  to  prepossess  Leonforte, 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  his  favour.  He 
said,  without  any  preliminary  ceremonies  : 

1  You're  a  friend  of  the  Countess  Radna's, 
aren't  you?  Do  tell  me  all  about  her,  and, 
if  you  correspond  with  her,  give  her  my  love 
when  you  write.  She  was  awfully  kind  to 
me  last  year,  and  she  won't  have  forgotten 
me.  My  name  is  Innes  ;  perhaps  she  may 
have  mentioned  me  to  you  ?' 
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The  Marchese  replied  with  his  customary 
gravity,  though  with  a  slight  smile  beneath 
his  black  moustache,  that  he  had  not  the 
honour  of  being  in  correspondence  with  the 
Countess  Eadna  and  that  he  did  not  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  her  speak  of  Mr.  Innes. 

1  But,'  he  added,  '  I  can  well  believe  that 
she  was  kind  to  you,  sir  ;  because  she  is  kind 
to  everybody.  I  myself  owe  my  life,  in  all 
probability,  to  her  kindness ;  for  I  was  very 
nearly  killed  by  an  accident  at  her  door 
during  the  winter,  and  if  she  had  not  received 
me  into  her  house  and  nursed  me,  I  should 
not,  perhaps,  have  been  here  at  this  moment. ' 

1  Oh,  I'm  sure  she  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  do  anything  that  she  could  for  you,'  said 
Frank.  '  She's  a  cousin  of  mine,  you  know — 
or,  at  least,  her  husband  is.  And,  between 
you  and  me,  I  think  the  only  person  to  whom 
she  hasn't  been  over  and  above  kind  is  that 
same  husband  of  hers,  who  is  one  of  the  very 
best  fellows  in  the  world.  Of  course  you 
know  that  she  and  he  are  not  upon  particu- 
larly good  terms  at  present.' 

The  Marchese  drew  himself  up  and  in- 
timated rather  stiffly  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
unhappy  fact  alluded  to.     He  hoped  he  might 
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be  excused  for  doubting  whether  the  breach 
had  been  caused  by  any  lack  of  kindness  on 
the  Countess's  part,  and,  from  what  he  had 
heard,  he  feared  that  it  was  irremediable. 

1  Not  a  bit  of  it !'  returned  Frank  cheer- 
fully ;  '  it's  only  a  stupid  misunderstanding. 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  :  I'll  introduce  you 
to  Douglas  Col  borne,  and  }^ou  can  have  a  talk 
with  him.  You  must  come  to  the  Duchess  of 
Brentford's  theatricals — there's  no  invitation 
required,  because  it's  a  charity  affair — and  I 
know  Douglas  means  to  be  present.  He's 
such  a  busy  man  nowadays  that  one  hardly 
knows  how  or  where  to  get  hold  of  him  ;  but 
he  has  promised  to  come  and  hear  us  squall, 
and  with  a  little  tact  and  diplomacy,  you 
know,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  do  both  him 
and  the  Countess  a  service.  You  can  buy 
your  ticket  from  Lady  Burcote.' 

Somebody  drew  Frank's  attention  away  at 
this  moment  ;  so  that  a  conversation  was 
broken  off  which  Leonforte  would  fain  have 
continued  a  little  longer  ;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  the  latter  acted  upon  the 
suggestion  made  to  him  and  purchased  a 
ticket  for  the  Duchess's  theatricals  from  his 
hostess.     He    certainly   wanted   to    meet  Mr. 
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Colborne  ;  but  he  was  not  equally  certain  as 
to  what  he  intended  to  do  when  the  meeting 
should  take  place.  He  hardly  knew  what  to 
make  of  these  English  people.  He  liked 
them  ;  but  they  puzzled  him  with  their  good 
humour,  their  levity,  and  their  insouciance. 
Lady  Burcote  said  a  few  words  to  him  about 
the  Countess,  regretting  her  disappearance 
from  London  society,  and  hoping  that  she  did 
not  propose  to  exile  herself  permanently,  but 
did  not  seem  to  see  anything  worthy  of 
remark  in  the  Countess's  separation  from  her 
husband.  She  had  nothing  but  praises  to 
bestow  upon  Mr.  Colborne,  who,  she  said, 
was  already  famous,  and  was  going  to  be 
more  so — thanks,  chiefly,  to  the  exertions  of 
Miss  Rowley. 

'  Peggy  Rowley,'  she  explained,  '  is  a 
power  in  the  land.  I  can't  exactly  tell  you 
why,  because  you  are  a  foreigner,  and  you 
wouldn't  understand  ;  but  so  it  is,  and, 
luckily  for  Mr.  Colborne,  she  is  a  warm 
partisan  of  his.  Oh  no  ;  nothing  of  that 
kind/  added  Lady  Burcote,  in  response  to  a 
mute  interrogation  which  the  Marchese's 
Italian  caution  would  not  suffer  him  to 
express   verbally  ;  i  Peggy  doesn't  go  in  for 
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those  little  frames.  She  miodit  have  married 
a  hundred  times  over ;  but  I  suppose  she 
prefers  her  liberty,  and,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  politics  amuse  her.  She  would  be  the 
last  woman  in  the  world  to  get  herself  into 
trouble  with  a  married  man.' 

All  this  was  rather  bewildering  to  a  hot- 
blooded,  self-restrained  Sicilian,  who  had 
expected  to  find  that  what  was  so  important 
to  him  would  have  some  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  others,  and  who  was  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  admit  the  conjecture  that  the 
infamous  Colborne  might  not,  after  all,  be 
quite  as  infamous  as  he  had  been  painted. 
However,  he  resolved  to  postpone  any  decision 
as  to  ultimate  tactics  until  he  should  have 
met  his  enemy  face  to  face — which,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  doubtless  the  most  sensible 
resolution  that  he  could  have  made. 


vol.  n.  32 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

AT      BRENTFORD      HOUSE. 

Frank  Innes  forgot  all  about  the  Marchese 
di  Leonforte  as  soon  as  he  lost  sight  of  that 
gentleman.  Indeed,  it  says  something  for 
the  young  fellow's  kindness  of  heart  that  he 
should  have  been  able  at  this  time  to  bestow 
even  a  passing  thought  upon  his  cousin's 
affairs,  considering  the  very  important  crisis 
which  he  felt  that  his  own  were  about  to 
reach.  Lady  Burcote's  contemptuous  dis- 
regard of  such  small  fry  as  Government  clerks 
had  rendered  it  possible  for  him  to  arrive  at  a 
greater  degree  of  intimacy  with  her  daughter 
than  would  have  been  permitted  had  he  been 
a  sprig  of  nobility  possessed  of  a  limited 
income.  He  had  been  made  free  of  the  house 
in  Eaton  Square,  and  had  availed  himself  of 
his  privileges  to  such  good  purpose  that  Lady 
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Florence  could  not,  he  was  sure,  be  in  any 
doubt  as  to  the  sentiments  with  which  she 
had  inspired  him.  Whether  those  sentiments 
were  reciprocated  or  not  was,  however,  quite 
another  question.  So  far,  the  girl  had  certainly 
given  him  no  excuse  for  flattering  himself  that 
they  were ;  although  she  had  been  very  candid 
and  confidential  with  him,  telling  him,  in  the 
course  of  their  frequent  conversations,  how 
heavily  her  mother's  tyranny  weighed  upon 
her,  and  drawing  no  veil  over  the  strong 
personal  repugnance  that  she  felt  for  Lord 
Galashiels,  who,  she  feared,  was  not  disposed 
to  take  no  for  an  answer. 

Lord  Galashiels — instigated,  it  may  be,  by 
hints  proceeding  from  an  influential  quarter — 
had  resumed  his  visits  to  Eaton  Square,  and 
availed  himself  of  Lord  Burcote's  proffered 
hospitality  almost  as  often  as  his  humble 
competitor  did.  He  could  hardly  be  said  to 
have  renewed  his  attentions  to  Lady  Florence  ; 
but  that  was  only  because  he  deemed  it  good 
policy  for  the  time  being  to  be  distant  and 
sulky  in  his  demeanour  towards  her.  He 
thought  she  ought  to  be  made  to  understand 
that  playing  fast  and  loose  with  a  man  of  his 
wealth  and  position  was  a  dangerous  form  of 
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relaxation  and  that  she  must  take  the  trouble 
to  beckon  him  back  if  she  wished  him  to  over- 
look the  past  and  assume  the  attitude  of  a 
suppliant  once  more.  He  was  not  in  the  least 
afraid  of  Frank  Innes,  in  whom  his  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  feminine  nature  had  enabled 
him  to  discern  a  mere  decoy  duck,  nor  did  he 
deign  to  distress  himself  about  a  flirtation 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  caused  some 
passing  anxiety  and  regret  to  Lord  Burcote. 

On  the  other  hand,  Frank  Innes  was  a 
good  deal  afraid  of  him,  and  had,  in  truth, 
plausible  reasons  for  being  so.  Everybody 
said  that  Lady  Florence  was  destined 
eventually  to  become  Lady  Galashiels ;  Peggy 
Rowley  assured  him  again  and  again  that  the 
betrothal  was  as  certain  to  come  about  as  the 
sun  was  to  go  on  rising  and  setting  until  the 
end  of  time ;  Lady  Florence  herself  did  not 
appear  to  think  that  there  was  much  use  in 
struggling  against  the  inevitable,  notwith- 
standing the  detestation  that  she  professed  for 
her  rejected  suitor.  Meanwhile,  the  period 
during  which  it  might  be  held  permissible  for 
him  to  demand  daily  interviews  with  her  was 
drawing  rapidly  towards  its  close  ;  when 
once  the  Duchess  of  Brentford's  entertainment 
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should  have  passed  into  the  category  of 
bygones  he  himself  would  probably  share  the 
same  deplorable  fate  ;  in  short,  he  must  make 
his  attempt  without  loss  of  time,  or  else 
practically  abandon  the  hope  of  ever  being 
able  to  make  it  at  all. 

Well,  it  was  but  a  forlorn  hope  that  he 
entertained  ;  still,  it  was  considerably  less 
forlorn  than  it  had  been  earlier  in  the  year. 
He  had  no  right  to  imagine  that  Lady 
Florence  loved  him  ;  but  she  had  given  him 
every  right  to  believe  that  she  liked  him  very 
much  ;  and,  as  far  as  the  earning  of  money 
was  concerned,  his  prospects  were  fairly 
bright.  He  knew  now,  upon  the  best 
authority,  that  his  voice  was  one  of  a  rare 
quality,  and  that  he  had  a  career  before  him  if 
he  chose  to  pursue  it.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
vain  to  look  for  anything  but  strenuous 
opposition  from  Lord  and  Lady  Burcote  ;  but 
he  did  not  think  it  likely  that  aristocratic 
prejudice  would  deter  Lady  Florence  from 
accepting  a  man  for  whom  she  cared,  merely 
because  he  derived  his  income  from  singing  in 
public.  And,  supposing  that  she  had  courage 
enough  to  defy  her  parents,  why  shouldn't 
her  parents  be  successfully  defied  ? 
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The  upshot  of  these  self-corn  munings  was 
that,  on  the  appointed  evening,  Frank  betook 
himself,  in  a  frame  of  mind  at  once  resolute 
and  excited,  to  Brentford  House,  where  the 
first  person  whom  he  recognised  amongst  the 
assembled  audience  was  his  cousin  Douglas, 
while  the  second  was  the  Marchese  di 
Leonforte.  That  reminded  him  of  his  promise 
to  make  the  two  men  known  to  one  another, 
and,  as  the  proceedings  were  to  open  with  a 
short  piece  during  which  his  presence  behind 
the  scenes  was  not  required,  he  thought  he 
could  not  do  better  than  perform  the  ceremony 
of  introduction  at  once.  He  therefore  greeted 
Leonforte,  and,  without  entering  into  any 
explanation,  drew  him  forward  by  the  arm  to 
the  row7  of  chairs  upon  one  of  which  Douglas 
was  seated. 

'  How  are  you,  Douglas  ?'  said  he.  '  Let 
me  introduce  the  Marchese  di  Leonforte,  who 
has  just  arrived  from  Paris  and  wants  to 
make  your  acquaintance.  He  is  a  friend  of 
the  Countess's.' 

With  the  complacent  conviction  that  he  had 
thus  acquitted  himself  as  neatly  as  possible  of 
a  delicate  task,  Frank  retired,  leaving  two 
sorely    embarrassed    gentlemen    behind    him. 
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Douglas  was  naturally  somewhat  more  taken 
aback  than  the  Italian,  having  had  no 
previous  warning  of  the  pleasure  in  store  for 
him  ;  but  he  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to 
bow  and  make  the  customary  polite  mutter. 
That  was,  in  fact,  the  only  coarse  open  to 
him  at  such  a  time  and  place  ;  though  the 
rapid  survey  which  he  took  of  his  reputed 
supplanter  (who  struck  him  as  abominably 
handsome  and  romantic-looking)  caused  him 
for  one  moment  to  wish  that  their  meeting 
could  have  occurred  elsewhere  and  under  less 
sophisticated  conditions.  Leonforte,  for  his 
part,  was  both  agreeably  and  disagreeably 
impressed  by  the  aspect  of  the  personage 
whom  he  had  so  often  anathematized.  He 
had  expected  to  encounter  a  cynical,  middle- 
a^ed  individual  with  a  bald  head,  cold  blue 
eyes  and  a  sneering  manner;  what  he  actually 
beheld  was  a  pleasant,  honest-looking  young 
man,  who  had  coloured  slightly  and  who  did 
not  seem  to  be  altogether  free  from  the 
shyness  of  boyhood.  It  was  a  little  awkward 
and  bewildering  to  be  confronted  at  last  with 
the  enemy  in  so  unforeseen  a  shape,  and  the 
Marchese  could  think  of  nothing  better  to  say 
to  him  than  : 
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' I  must  apologize  to  you,  sir  ;  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Innes  has  led  him  to  make  a  statement 
which  is  inexact.  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I 
did  not  request  this  honour.' 

Douglas  smiled  and  answered  that  there 
was  no  need  for  apologies.  He  did  not  quite 
understand  what  the  other  meant  by  assum- 
ing an  air  of  such  portentous  solemnity  ;  but 
he  was  determined  to  ignore  any  cause  for 
mutual  dislike  that  might  exist  between  them; 
so  he  added  :  '  I  think  Frank  said  you  were  a 
friend  of  my  wife's  ?' 

'  I  have  the  privilege  to  be  numbered 
amongst  the  Countess  Eadna's  friends,'  replied 
the  Marchese  very  stiffly — for,  somehow  or 
other,  he  felt  it  to  be  an  intolerable  piece 
of  impudence  on  the  Englishman's  part  to 
speak  of  the  Countess  in  that  familiar  way. 
1  It  is  even  because  I  am  so  far  privileged  that 
I  could  not  truly  have  described  myself  as 
anxious  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Mr.  Col- 
borne.     Excuse  the  freedom  of  mv  confession.' 

Now,  really  such  freedom  of  speech  was 
quite  inexcusable,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
suppose  that  a  total  stranger  who  permitted 
himself  to  use  it  could  have  intended  it  to  be 
anything  else.      Douglas    was   forced   to  the 
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conclusion  that  the  man  wished  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  him  :  all  he  could  do  was  to 
imply  by  his  response  that  the  occasion  was 
ill  chosen,  but  that  he  would  be  as  ready  as 
anybody  else  to  resent  an  affront,  should  some 
more  fitting  opportunity  be  accorded  to  him 
for  doing  so.      He  therefore  said  : 

'  Perhaps  I  have  mistaken  your  meaning  ; 
but  you  will  admit,  in  any  case,  that  I,  on  my 
side,  have  not  sought  your  acquaintance.  I 
am  afraid  all  these  seats  are  already  engaged  ; 
but  if  it  should  suit  your  convenience  to  call 
upon  me  at  any  time,  this  is  my  address.' 

Thereupon  he  handed  his  card  to  the  Mar- 
chese,  Avho  took  it,  with  a  low  bow,  and  fell 
back.  He  was  quite  unaware  that  he  had, 
according  to  the  Continental  code  of  manners, 
taken  the  first  step  towards  the  arrangement 
of  a  hostile  meeting  ;  and,  as  the  curtain  rose 
at  this  moment,  he  endeavoured  to  concen- 
trate his  attention  upon  the  stage  and  forget 
an  episode  which  had  very  nearly  made  him 
lose  his  temper. 

The  amateur  performers  whose  modest  mis- 
sion it  was  to  keep  the  early  arrivals  amused 
would  probably  have  fallen  a  little  short  of 
success,  so  far  as  Mr.  Colborne  was  concerned, 
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had  he  been  left  to  their  uncovenanted  mercies; 
but  they  had  not  stumbled  through  many 
speeches  of  their  opening  dialogue  when  a 
more  effectual  diversion  was  created  for  him 
by  the  advent  of  two  ladies  who,  it  appeared, 
had  secured  the  neighbouring  chairs.  Miss 
SpofForth,  as  a  matter  of  course,  took  the 
more  remote  one,  while  Peggy  Rowley, 
placing  herself  at  his  elbow,  remarked  : 

'  Well,  this  is  luck  !  I  hardly  expected  to 
see  you  here,  and  I  certainly  didn't  expect  to 
have  you  as  a  neighbour.  I've  been  dying  to 
congratulate  you  ever  since  T  heard  that  it 
was  all  right  and  that  you  won't  refuse  to  be 
made  a  Privy  Councillor.' 

'  One  can't  refuse  what  hasn't  been  offered 
yet,'  returned  Douglas,  laughing. 

1  Oh  dear  yes,  one  can  ;  and  you  are  just 
the  sort  of  cantankerous  being  to  do  it.  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  now  that  I  have  had 
some  horrible  misgivings ;  thank  goodness, 
they  were  uncalled  for  !  The  importance  of 
the  office  isn't  the  question,  you  know  ;  an 
Under- Secretaryship  will  answer  all  your  pur- 
pose, and  it  will  be  nobody's  fault  but  your 
own  if  you  are  not  in  the  next  Cabinet  ?' 

'  In  the  next  ?J 
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'  Or  in  the  one  after.  If  the  next  Ministry 
is  to  be  a  Radical  one — which  is  by  no  means 
proved — it  won't  be  in  power  for  six  months. 
Then  will  come  the  usual  necessity  for  the 
infusion  of  new  blood,  and  you  will  step  into 
your  proper  position.  Don't  try  to  look  as  if 
you  didn't  care  :  nothing  infuriates  me  so 
much  as  affectation.' 

He    did,   of  course,   care,   and    he    had   no 
desire  to  appear  affected,  although  there  were 
other    things    which    were    of   greater    conse- 
quence   to    him    than  political    achievements. 
However,  he  could  not  speak  of  these  other 
things   to   Peggy  Rowley,  who  was   scarcely 
as   sympathetic   with  regard   to  them  as   she 
might  have  been  ;  so  he  lent  a  not  un willing- 
ear   to    her    flattering    prognostications,    and 
admired,   as    he    had    done  a    hundred    times 
before,  the  shrewdness  which  enabled  her  to 
discern  the  true    situation   of  public  affairs. 
What  she  could  not  discern  (because  nobody 
can)  was  the  verdict  likely  to  be  returned  at 
the  next  General  Election  by  the  silent  masses 
who    are    our  rulers  ;    but    she    had   theories 
upon  the  subject,  as  everybody  has,  and  it  was 
both  interesting  and  amusing  to  hear  her  state 
them.     If  she   did   not  contrive  to  persuade 
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him  that  the  vast  majority  of  Englishmen  are 
Conservatives  at  heart  and  would  end  by  fol- 
lowing his  lead,  she  enabled  him,  at  all  events, 
to  forget  the  vexatious  behaviour  of  a  certain 
foreigner,  while  neither  he  nor  she  were 
disturbed  for  a  moment  by  the  progress  of  the 
little  drama  which  was  being  enacted  for  their 
benefit. 

Leonforte,  sitting  a  fewT  yards  behind  the 
pair,  watched  them  with  curiosity,  and  was  as 
oblivious  as  they  were  of  the  circumstance 
that  an  exceedingly  funny  exhibition  of  the 
histrionic  art  was  taking  place  upon  the  stage. 
What  in  the  world  was  he  to  do  with  this 
apparently  straightforward  and  unimpassioned 
Briton  ?  At  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he 
wanted  to  think  badly  of  the  man,  and  he  was 
provoked  at  being  furnished  with  no  plausible 
excuse  for  thinking  badly  of  him.  Fante  de 
mieux,  the  most  had  to  be  made  of  the 
absorbing  interest  which  Mr.  Colborne  evi- 
dently took  in  his  colloquy  with  Miss 
Rowley,  and,  as  Leonforte  had  a  Southerner's 
aptitude  for  seeing  what  he  wished  to  see,  he 
soon  contrived  to  work  himself  up  into  a  state 
of  righteous  wrath  over  a  non-existent  flirta- 
tion.    That  Mr.  Colborne  should  pay  attention 
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thus  publicly  and  undisguisedly  to  another 
woman  was  a  direct  insult  to  the  Countess 
Radna  ;  and  for  what  purpose  was  the 
Marchese  in  England  if  not  for  the  purpose  of 
avenging  insults  offered  to  the  absent  and 
innocent  lady  ?  He  thought  of  this,  and  of 
how  perfectly  easy  it  would  be,  in  any  other 
country  but  England,  to  provoke  a  duel  with 
the  materials  which  were  at  his  disposal ;  but 
he  likewise  reflected  that,  after  he  should  have 
fought  with  his  antagonist  and  wounded  him 
(for  it  would,  of  course,  be  a  very  great 
mistake  to  kill  him),  he  would  not  have 
advanced  much  farther  towards  the  attainment 
of  the  object  which  he  had  in  view.  It  would 
be  pleasant  to  pose  as  the  Countess's  champion, 
and  it  would  be  pleasant  to  inflict  condign 
punishment  upon  the  offender ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, no  punishment,  however  severe, 
could  avail  to  sever  the  bonds  which  united 
her  to  her  lawful  husband.  A  wiser  plan,  no 
doubt,  would  be  to  forego  the  satisfaction  of 
personal  revenge,  and,  by  means  of  diplomacy, 
to  bring  her  erring  husband  to  terms. 

While  the  Sicilian  was  taking  counsel  with 
himself  after  this  astute  but  slightly  antiquated 
fashion,  the  first  piece  had  come  to  an  end, 
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the  room  had  become  full  to  overflowing,  and 
the  operetta,  which  was  destined  to  bring 
far-reaching  renown  to  Frank  Innes  had 
begun.  The  truth  was  that  Frank  knew  very 
well  how  important  it  was  that  he  should 
achieve  an  indubitable  success  that  evening, 
and  had  resolved  to  achieve  it.  The  occasion 
was  not  a  private  one ;  representatives  of  the 
press,  musical  critics,  and  professional  singers 
were  present ;  some  of  them  would  Bay,  while 
others  would  print,  what  their  impressions  of 
him  were  ;  and,  should  the  general  verdict  be 
favourable,  his  future  would  be  no  longer 
a  question  of  possibility,  but  of  certainty. 
Happily  for  him,  he  was  free  from  that  absurd 
affliction  of  nervousness  which  handicaps  mo>t 
of  us  in  these  over-civilized  days  ;  and  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  long  before  the  curtain  fell, 
the  fact  had  been  established  that  there  existed 
in  London  a  young  man  who.se  vocal  powers 
and  technical  education  rendered  him  worth 
his  full  weight  in  gold.  He  so  completely 
outshone  his  fellow-actors  and  actresses  that 
these  scarcely  obtained  the  recognition  due  to 
their  merits  ;  although  Lady  Florence,  who 
had  sung  very  nicely  indeed,  was  called  before 
the    curtain    and    presented    with    bouquets. 
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Not  only  was  Frank  the  hero  of  the  evening, 
but  he  was  assured,  immediately  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  performance,  that  he  might, 
if  he  pleased,  be  the  hero  of  the  next  and 
of  many  subsequent  seasons.  Definite  pro- 
posals were  made  to  him  and  definite  under- 
takings urged  upon  him — for,  indeed,  there  are 
very  few  tenors  in  the  world. 

The  young  man  did  not  lose  his  head  in  the 
intoxication  of  a  triumph  which  he  had 
partially  foreseen  ;  he  refused  to  bind  himself 
by  any  rash  promises  upon  the  spur  of  the 
moment  ;  he  did  not  even  determine  finally — 
although  he  had  almost  determined — to  resign 
his  paltry  Government  clerkship  and  make  his 
fortune  by  a  quicker  and  more  fascinating 
method.  There  are  fortunes  other  than 
pecuniary  to  be  made  or  marred  by  hasty 
action,  and  it  was  obviously  essential  that 
he  should  ascertain  first  of  all  what  were 
Lady  Florence's  views  upon  the  whole  sub- 
ject. 

He  found  her,  after  he  had  at  length  shaken 
off  his  assiduous  admirers  and  tempters, 
talking  to  Lord  Galashiels,  who,  instead  of 
departing  with  the  rest  of  the  audience,  had 
come  behind  the  scenes  in  order  to  assure  her 
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in   person   of  the   complete    satisfaction   with 
which  he  had  listened  to  her. 

'  Lines  was  not  bad — not  at  all  bad,'  Frank 
heard  him  saying  ;  '  but,  after  all,  one  can't 
help  looking  upon  male  songsters  as  rather 
muffs.  Besides,  at  the  best  of  times,  a  man's 
voice  isn't  at  all  the  same  thing  as  a  woman's 
voice — is  it,  now?' 

'  Has  anybody  ever  asserted  that  it  was?' 
Lady  Florence  inquired.  '  It  may  be  a  much 
better  thing,  though  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Lines  can  beat  me  at  singing  with  almost 
as  much  ridiculous  ease  as  he  can  beat  you  at 
running.' 

Lord  Galashiels  was  precluded  from  making 
any  rejoinder  to  this  uncivil  speech ;  for, 
before  he  could  think  of  an  appropriate  one, 
Lady  Florence  had  caught  sight  of  Frank 
Innes  and  had  hastily  quitted  his  side.  She 
beckoned  the  young  man  into  the  slips,  where 
they  were  at  least  temporarily  secure  from 
interruption ;  she  was  somewhat  flushed  and 
excited,  as  was  but  natural,  considering  all 
things,  and  she  was  probably  aware  that  only 
a  few  minutes  would  be  granted  to  her  in 
which  to  convey  her  congratulations  to  her 
late  coadjutor. 
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'  I'm  glad  everything  has  gone  off  so 
splendidly,'  she  concluded  by  saying,  '  and  I 
hope  you  are  pleased  with  us  all  for  having 
done  our  little  best ;  still,  I'm  rather  sorry 
that  we  have  got  to  the  end  and  the  finish  of 
the  whole  business.  One  won't  see  you  any 
more  now,  I  suppose.' 

1  You'll  see  just  as  much  of  me  as  you 
want  to  see,'  was  Frank's  emphatic  reply. 
1  The  only  question  is  whether  you  won't, 
perhaps,  see  a  little  more.' 

'Oh,  I  don't  think  there's  much  fear  of 
that.  You  will  call  and  we  shall  be  out  ; 
possibly — though  I  have  my  doubts  about  it 
— you  will  be  asked  to  dinner  once  ;  then, 
towards  the  end  of  July,  you  will  call  again 
and  we  shall  be  out  again — and  that  will  be 
all.' 

'  Mayn't  I  call  when  there  is  some  reason- 
able prospect  of  your  being  at  home  ?'  asked 
Frank. 

'  Of  course  you  may  ;  only  I  hardly  know 
when  that  will  be,  we  have  such  a  heap  of 
engagements.  To-morrow  afternoon  I  believe 
we  shall  be  at  home  until  about  six  o'clock, 
when  mamma  has  to  go  and  present  prizes  to 
some  volunteer  corps  or  other.' 

vol.  11.  o3 
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'  And  do  you  go  with  her  ?' 

'  Yes,  unless  I  have  a  headache — as  I  most 
likely  shall,  after  my  exertions  this  evening. 
Now  I  must  rush  off  and  change  my  clothes. 
If  you  see  Lord  Galashiels,  please  tell  him 
that  I  have  left  :  it  would  be  just  like  him  to 
wait  for  me.' 

If  this  was  not  plain  and  direct  encourage- 
ment, nothing  that  a  young  woman  can  per- 
missibly say  to  a  potential  wooer  ought  to 
be  so  regarded.  Frank  Innes  was  not  more 
conceited  than  his  neighbours  ;  but  he  ven- 
tured to  interpret  Lady  Florence's  words  in 
that  sense,  and  it  will  surely  be  conceded  that 
he  had  a  fair  right  to  build  certain  ambitious 
castles  in  the  air  as  he  drove  away  towards 
his  club,  after  receiving  the  Duchess  of  Brent- 
ford's thanks  and  the  cordial  felicitations  of 
Lady  Burcote. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

FRANK    TAKES    DECISIVE    STEPS. 

Mrs.  Colborne  was  both  a  good  and  a 
sensible  woman  ;  neither  of  which  things 
prevented  her  from  being,  at  times,  an  ex- 
tremely irritating  one.  She  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  that  she  was  ever  irritating  ; 
but  she  knew  that  bachelors,  as  well  as  men 
who  by  the  force  of  unfortunate  circumstances 
are  compelled  temporarily  to  lead  the  lives  of 
bachelors,  are  apt  to  find  the  hospitality  of 
their  female  relatives  a  restraint  upon  them  ; 
so  she  raised  no  objections  in  answer  to  a 
timid  suggestion  on  her  son's  part  that  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  rather  more  convenient  for 
everybody  if  he  were  to  domicile  himself  else- 
where than  in  Elvaston  Place  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Session.  He  had  meditated 
this  step  for  a  long  time,  but  had  hesitated  to 
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carry  it  into  execution  ;  because,  for  one 
thing,  the  share  which  he  had  taken  in  defray- 
ing the  household  expenses  had  naturally  been 
a  help  to  his  mother,  who  was  not  too  well 
off,  and,  for  another,  he  had  been  afraid  that 
her  feelings  would  be  hurt  by  his  departure. 
However,  to  his  great  relief,  she  reassured  him 
upon  the  latter  point,  while  consenting  cheer- 
fully and  gratefully  to  certain  financial 
arrangements  which  he  had  thought  it  right 
to  make. 

1  My  dear  boy,'  she  said,  i  I  quite  under- 
stand that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  keep 
regular  hours  just  now,  and  a  bore  for  you  to 
feel  that  in  a  small  household  like  mine 
regular  hours  must  be  kept.  I  only  hope 
that  before  long  you  may  have  a  big  house- 
hold of  your  own  once  more,  and  in  the  mean- 
time I  am  sure  Eliza  Watts  will  do  all  she 
can  to  make  you  comfortable.' 

This  was  handsome  behaviour,  and  Douglas 
acknowledged  it  to  be  such  ;  although,  in 
truth,  it  had  not  been  any  necessity  for  keep- 
ing regular  hours  that  had  rendered  his 
mother's  house  an  irksome  place  of  residence 
to  him.  Whatever  might  be  the  cause 
assigned  for  his  change  of  quarters,  he   was 
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glad  enough  to  be  able  to  effect  it  with  so 
little  trouble,  and  he  accordingly  shifted  him- 
self and  his  belongings  to  the  lodgings  in 
Clarges  Street  which  were  kept  by  Mrs. 
Watts,  who  had  been  head-housemaid  at 
Stoke  Leighton  until  she  had  espoused  the 
butler  and  retired  into  private  life. 

On  the  morning  after  the  Duchess  of  Brent- 
ford's charitable  entertainment  he  was  dawd- 
ling over  a  late  breakfast  and  mentally 
recapitulating  some  of  the  incidents  of  the 
previous  evening,  when  Frank  I  lines  w7as 
announced.  His  visitor,  as  he  immediately 
noticed,  wore  the  aspect  of  one  who  has  a 
purpose  before  him,  and  likewise  of  one  who 
is  doubtful  whether  his  purpose  will  meet 
wTith  sympathy  or  approval.  Therefore,  after 
pointing  to  nn  armchair  and  pushing  the 
cigarettes  across  the  table,  he  a-ked  : 

1  Have  you  come  to  beg  for  applause  ? 
Well,  I  do  applaud  you,  and  I  applauded  you 
last  night  with  all  my  hands  and  feet.  It 
was  a  legitimate  triumph — only,  if  you'll  for- 
give my  saying  so,  you  must  beware  of 
imagining  that  triumphs  of  that  sort  mean 
more  than  they  really  do  mean.' 

'  Oh,  they  may  mean  a  lot,'  Frank  declared, 
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seating  himself  and  lighting  a  cigarette  ;  '  it 
just  depends  upon  circumstances.  What  that 
little  success  has  meant  for  me  is  that  it  has 
brought  me  offers  which  I  think  I  should  be 
an  ass  to  refuse.  A  good  many  people  were 
waiting  to  see  how  I  should  pull  through  ; 
and  now  they're  satisfied,  it  seems.  The  long 
and  the  short  of  it  is  that  if  I  go  in  for  the 
stage,  I  shall  be  pretty  sure  of  making  a 
modest  fortune,  whereas  by  sticking  to  the 
Office  I  can't  hope  ever  to  make  more  than 
bread-and-butter,  and  not  too  much  of  that. 
So  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  chuck  the  Office. 
I  thought  I  ought  to  tell  you  ;  though  I'm 
afraid  you  won't  approve.  All  the  same,  you 
know,  the  stage  is  quite  the  right  thing  now- 
adays ;  the  old-fashioned  prejudices  about  it 
are  completely  out  of  date.' 

That  was  possibly  true  ;  and  yet  one  might 
be  old-fashioned  enough  to  cling"  to  them. 
Douglas  could  not  relish  the  idea  of  seeing 
his  cousin's  name  printed  in  enormous  letters 
and  carried  through  the  streets  by  a  sand- 
wich-man ;  he  could  not  feel  that  a  gentle- 
man has  any  business  to  appeal  to  the  public 
in  that  particular  way,  nor  was  he  at  all  con- 
vinced of  the  wisdom  of  throwing  up  a  small 
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certainty  for  the  sake  of  a  problematical 
fortune.      After  a  long  pause,  he  said  : 

1  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  approve  ;  I 
can't  see  much  difference  between  a  pro- 
fessional singer  and  a  professional  rider  or 
cricketer.  Still,  you  are  your  own  master, 
and  you  aren't  in  any  way  bound  to  consult 
me.  Your  father  won't  be  best  pleased  though, 
will  he  ?' 

1  Pleased  !  Why,  he'll  simply  be  foaming 
at  the  mouth — fit  to  be  tied !  He  would  cut 
me  off  with  a  shilling  if  he  had  a  spare  shilling 
to  cut  me  off  with;  only  he  hasn't,  you  see. 
In  process  of  time  he  will  most  likely  become 
reconciled  to  what  can't  be  helped;  and  if  he 
doesn't — well,  I  must  try  to  get  on  without 
him.  He  has  allowed  me  to  get  on  as  best  I 
could  without  him  for  some  time  past,  and  I 
really  don't  think  that  duty  compels  me  to 
impoverish  myself  out  of  deference  to  his 
strait-laced  notions.  It  is  different  with  3^011; 
because  I  couldn't  have  got  on  at  all  unless 
you  had  assisted  me,  Douglas  ;  and  I'm  not 
ungrateful,  though  I  haven't  said  much 
about  it.' 

1  Oh,  you  mustn't  think  that  you  are  under 
the  smallest  obligation  to   me,'  returned   the 
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other,  reddening  a  little  ;  '  I  inherited  sundry 
charges  which  I  couldn't  possibly  have  dis- 
regarded with  common  honesty.  And,  talk- 
ing about  inheritance,'  he  added  presently, 
•  I  may  as  well  tell  you  now  what  I  have 
thought  of  telling  you  several  times  before — 

©  ©  V 

that  Stoke  Leighton  will  probably  come  to 
you  or  to  your  eldest  son  when  1  die.  You 
may  say  that  that  makes  no  practical  change 
in  the  situation  ;  and  perhaps  it  doesn't,  con- 
sidering my  age  and  the  strength  of  my  con- 
stitution. Still,  it  is  customary  for  a  man  to 
make  some  preliminary  provision  for  his  heir, 
and,  as  matters  stand,  nobody  could  call  it 
very  imprudent  on  my  part  to  promise  you 
a  somewhat  increased  income.  1  can't  specify 
the  exact  amount  at  this  moment ;  I  should 
think  that  in  a  few  years'  time  it  might  be 
considerably    larger    than    I    could    afford   to 

make  it  now;  but ' 

'  My  dear  old  man,'  interrupted  Frank, 
'  don't  talk  such  outrageous  nonsense !  It's 
awfully  good  of  you  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
you  are  talking  utter  nonsense,  and  I  don't 
want  to  hear  any  more  of  it.  A  few  months 
hence  your  wife  will  be  back  in  England,  and 
long  before  you  die  you  will  have  sons  as  big 
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as  yourself  to  pay  for  and  keep  in  order.  Did 
you  have  a  talk  with  that  Italian  chap  last 
night?     I  hoped  you  would.' 

'  I  had  a  short  talk  with  him,'  answered 
Douglas,  smiling.  'As  far  as  I  could  judge 
from  the  very  few  observations  with  which  he 
thought  ht  to  honour  me,  he  has  not  come  to 
London  precisely  as  an  ambassador  of  peace. 
Not  that  he,  or  any  ideas  that  he  may  have 
formed  about  me,  signify  in  the  slightest 
degree  :  I  am  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
divorced  man,  minus  the  power  to  marry 
again  ;  and,  as  such,  I  have  a  right  to  choose 
my  successor.  I  don't  claim  a  right  to  dictate 
to  him  what  his  career  should  be;  but  per- 
haps I  may  make  so  bold  as  to  indicate  my 
preferences.' 

Frank  absolutely  refused  to  accept  this  as 
an  accurate  or  reasonable  description  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  a  discussion  ensued  which 
proved  as  barren  of  results  as  ninety-nine  dis- 
cussions out  of  every  hundred  do.  Douglas 
did  not  care  to  refer  to  the  letter  which  he  had 
received  from  Bickenbach,  while  his  cousin, 
who  knew  nothing  more  of  Leonforte  than 
that  he  was  a  friend  of  the  Countess's,  could 
give  no  plausible  reasons  for  imagining   that 
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that  lady  had  despatched  her  friend  to  London 
in  the  character  of  a  go-between.  The  upshot 
of  it  all  was  that  the  younger  man  gained 
what  he  had  originally  called  in  Clarges 
Street  with  the  hope  of  gaining,  inasmuch  as 
Douglas  acknowledged  that  he  was  entitled  to 
dispose  of  his  future  life  as  might  seem  best 
to  him. 

1 1  mustn't  assert  privileges  w7hich  you 
refuse  to  grant  me,'  the  latter  ended  by  say- 
ing, '  and,  since  you  won't  hear  of  being 
treated  as  my  heir,  it  isn't  for  me  to  object  to 
your  strutting  about  upon  the  operatic  stage. 
Only  I  do  hope  and  trust  that  you  are  not 
deluding  yourself  into  the  belief  that  Lord 
and  Lady  Burcote  won't  object  to  it — and 
to  you.' 

Frank  stroked  his  chin  and  said  :  'You 
think  they  will  object,  eh  ?' 

'  My  poor  boy,  what  a  question  !  I  am 
not  sure ;  but  I  should  imagine  that  they 
would  object  even  if  you  wTere — is  there  a 
millionaire  tenor  in  existence? — well,  let  us 
say,  even  if  you  were  a  male  Patti.  How- 
ever, as  you  are  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  can't 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  be- 
come anything  of  the  sort  for  a  great  many 
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years  to  come,  the  hypothesis  isn't  worth 
considering.  Moreover,  as  a  matter  of  de- 
tail,  you  would  have  to  get  Lady  Florence's 
consent,  which  you  haven't  got  yet,  I  pre- 
sume.' 

'  Xot  yet.' 

1  Then,  for  goodness'  sake,  go  and  ask  for 
it  :  I  couldn't  aive  vou  sounder  advice.  If 
that  young  lady's  reply  doesn't  open  your 
eyes,  I  shall  be  very  much  astonished.  I 
don't  want  to  appear  unfeeling,  but,  really 
and  truly,  the  sooner  you  are  brought  to  your 
senses,  the  better  it  will  be  for  you.' 

Whether  Douglas's  advice  was  sound  or 
not,  Frank  fully  intended  to  act  upon  it,  and 
he  did  not  fail  to  present  himself  in  Eaton 
Square  that  same  afternoon,  at  the  hour  named 
by  Ladv  Florence.  She  had  asked  him  to 
come,  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that,  in 
doing  so,  she  must  have  been  pretty  well 
aware  of  what  he  would  say  to  her,  supposing 
that  an  opportunity  for  private  conversation 
should  be  accorded  to  him.  The  only  thing 
that  troubled  him  was  that  he  did  not  quite 
see  what  likelihood  there  was  of  his  obtaining 
such  an  opportunity.  He  saw  still  less  likeli- 
hood of  it  after  he  had  been  ushered  into  the 
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drawing-room,  which  was  full  of  people  who 
were  drinking  tea  and  eating  cakes.  Lady 
Burcote,  who  had  her  bonnet  on,  welcomed 
him  with  a  gracious  smile  and  with  that  extra- 
ordinary perpendicular  shake  of  the  hand 
which  has,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  been 
adopted  as  a  modern  method  of  salutation. 

'  I  hope  you  are  not  worn  out  by  your 
labours  of  last  night,  Mr.  Innes,'  said  she. 
c  Everybody  seems  to  have  been  quite  charmed  ; 
but  the  heat  of  the  room  certainly  was  some- 
thing appalling,  and  Florry  has  earned  such  a 
headache  as  her  reward,  that  she  says  she 
would  be  sick  if  she  came  with  me  to  a  drill- 
hall  where  I  shall  have  to  run  off  and  dis- 
tribute prizes  presently.  I'm  rather  seedy 
myself ;  but  nobody  ever  offers  to  relieve  me 
of  tiresome  duties.' 

For  obvious  reasons,  it  was  impossible  to 
tell  by  the  colour  of  Lady  Burcote's  face  what 
the  state  of  her  health  might  be  ;  but  Lady 
Florence  did  not  look  seriously  indisposed. 
Frank,  however,  remembered  that  she  had 
proclaimed  her  intention  of  having  a  headache, 
and  drew  deductions  which  were  not  unsatis- 
factory to  him  from  the  circumstance  that  she 
had   one.     What   would    be    eminently   satis- 
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factory  would  be  for  her  mother  to  get  up  and 
go  ;  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  this  was  what 
her  mother  actually  did.  It  may  be  surmised 
that  Lady  Burcote  saw  no  sort  of  danger  in 
permitting  an  outsider  like  young  Innes  to 
remain  behind  her. 

'  I'm  sorry  to  leave  you,  good  people,'  said 
she,  as  she  hastened  towards  the  door ;  '  but 
my  time  is  up,  and  Florry  will  look  after  you. 
Breathe  a  prayer  for  me  ;  it  will  be  required 
of  me  to  smile  and  make  engaging  little 
speeches  to  a  crew  of  perspiring  tradesmen 
and  mechanics  for  the  next  hour  and  a  half  !' 

So  far  so  good ;  but  Lady  Burcote's  friends 
did  not  follow  her  example  and  quit  the 
premises  with  as  much  alacrity  as  they  might 
have  displayed,  had  they  known  howr  very 
anxious  her  ladyship's  substitute  was  to  get 
rid  of  them.  They  dispersed  gradually  by 
twos  and  threes,  lingering  in  a  most  pro- 
voking manner  after  they  had  risen  from  their 
chairs  and  had  put  on  their  gloves  ;  one  very 
objectionable  old  woman  outstayed  all  the 
others,  and  evidently  harboured  the  fell 
design  of  outstaying  Frank  also.  At  length, 
however,  the  mournful  silence  with  which 
her  observations  were  received  triumphed  over 
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her  pertinacity,  and  as  Frank  held  the  door 
open  for  her,  he  acknowledged,  with  inward 
thankfulness,  that  Fortune  had  not  been 
unkind  to  hitn. 

It  may  be  thought  that  Lady  Florence,  in 
making  undisguised  arrangements  for  this 
tete-a-tete,  meant  to  be  very  kind  to  him  too, 
and  that,  if  she  did  not  intend  to  accept  him, 
she  must  at  least  have  intended  him  to  propose 
to  her ;  but  in  reality  such  was  not  the  case. 
Nobody  takes  precautions  against  obvious 
impossibilities,  and  not  even  Lady  Burcote 
herself  could  have  been  more  convinced  than 
her  daughter  was  of  the  impossibility  of  Mr. 
Innes  as  a  marriageable  man.  She  gave  him 
credit  for  intelligence  enough  to  understand 
that  sentimentality  is  a  luxury  reserved  for 
the  rich  and  the  disinterested,  and  that  she 
could  not  be  included  in  either  category.  She 
knew,  of  course,  that  he  admired  her  ;  but 
she  did  not  think  him  so  foolish  as  to  imagine 
that  his  admiration  could  lead  to  anything  so 
preposterous  as  an  engagement,  and  when  she 
had  invited  him  to  what  she  felt  must  partake 
of  the  nature  of  a  farewell  interview,  she  had 
simply  acted  in  obedience  to  the  law  which 
impels  us  all  to  get  what  we  want,  if  we  can. 
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It  was,  perhaps,  an  inherited  instinct  that  had 
caused  her  to  bow  to  a  law  of  which  the  over- 
whelming cogency  had  always  been  recognised 
in  her  family. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  she  was  utterly 
amazed  and  taken  aback  by  the  impassioned 
declaration  which  Frank  lost  no  time  in  pour- 
ing forth.  It  did  not  displease  her  to  hear 
that  he  loved  her  ;  but  it  frightened  her  a 
good  deal,  and  she  told  him  so. 

4  It  is  rather  too  bad  of  you,'  she  added 
reproachfully,  '  to  go  on  like  this,  after  all  the 
trouble  that  I  took  to  secure  a  last  talk  with 
you  !  Because  it  stands  to  reason  that  we 
shan't  meet  very  often,  now  that  the  theatri- 
cals are  over,  and  I  am  afraid  what  you  have 
just  said  will  put  it  out  of  the  question  for  me 
to  meet  you  at  all  in  future,  except  as  a  mere 
acquaintance.' 

1  Does  that  mean  that  you  don't  care  a  straw 
for  me  ?'  asked  the  young  man  dolorously. 

c  Oh,  I  don't  know  ! — what  difference  would 
it  make  if  I  cared  a  whole  stack  of  straws  for 
you  ?  You  know  what  mamma  is,  and  what 
we  have  all  of  us  been  made  to  do.  I  suppose, 
if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  I  couldn't  be 
absolutely  forced  to  marry  a  man  whom  I  hated, 
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and  perhaps  I  shan't  be  forced  to  marry  Lord 
Galashiels ;  but  I  can  very  easily  be  prevented 
from  marrying  a  man  whom  I  don't  hate.' 

'  You  don't  hate  me,  then  ?  Well,  that's 
something  !' 

4  It  isn't  much.  It  would  be  if  you  had 
Lord  Galashiel's  income,  but  as  you 
haven't ' 

'Won't  you  for  one  moment — just  for  one 
moment — put  income  out  of  sight  ?  Suppos- 
ing that  there  were  no  such  thing  as  money, 
and  that  we  were  all  living  in  Arcadia  upon 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  could  you,  do  you 
think,  love  me  a  little  bit  —  about  a  tenth 
part,  let  us  say,  as  much  as  I  love  you  ?' 

The  girl  gazed  at  him  for  a  short  space,  and 
then,  much  to  his  surprise  and  dismay,  burst 
into  tears.  She  had  been  brought  up  after 
that  fashion  ;  she  had  never  been  taught  to 
control  herself;  she  had  been  accustomed, 
just  as  her  sisters  had  been,  to  give  way  to 
her  emotions  every  now  and  then  ;  almost  the 
only  lesson  which  had  been  forcibly  impressed 
upon  her  had  been  that  emotions  have  very 
little  to  say  to  the  practical  business  of  life. 
Her  sisters  had  cried  and  had  obeyed  orders  ; 
it  had  been  permitted  to  them  to  do  the  one 
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so  long  as  they  did  the  other  ;  and  her  own 
fate,  as  well  as  her  conduct,  seemed  likely  to 
be  moulded  in  accordance  with  precedent. 

Possibly  there  was  no  serious  departure 
from  precedent  in  the  course  adopted  by 
Frank  Innes,  whose  arms  enfolded  her,  and 
who  was  whispering  endearing  epithets  into 
her  ear  before  she  could  stop  him  ;  but  in  all 
probability  she  was  the  first  member  of  her 
family  who  had  ever  been  invited,  as  she  pre- 
sently was,  to  brave  the  prohibition  of  her 
parents  and  intrust  herself  and  her  future  to 
the  care  of  a  man  whose  own  future  was  far 
from  being  assured.  After  a  time  she  dried 
her  eyes,  thrusting  him  away  from  her  and 
trying  to  laugh ;  but  Frank  declared  that  it 
was  no  laughing  matter. 

'  Now  that  I  know  you  love  me,'  said  he 
resolutely,  '  it  isn't  little  every-day  difficulties 
that  will  scare  me  into  giving  you  up.  We 
shall  have  enough  to  live  upon ;  I'm  sure  of 
that,  and  that's  the  essential  point.  I  don't 
expect  Lady  Burcote  to  welcome  me  with 
open  arms  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  She  can't 
have  everything  her  own  way,  and  I  suppose 
we  might  manage  to  get  along  without  her 
benediction — you  and  L' 

vol.   11.  34 
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The  girl  shook  her  head  sadly.  '  You 
don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about,'  she 
answered.  1 1  am  absolutely  positive  that 
neither  my  mother  nor  my  father  would  hear 
of  our  marrying;  it  isn't  to  be  thought  of! 
Besides.  I  am  not  of  age.' 

Did  that  matter  ?  Frank  was  not  quite 
sure  whether  it  did  or  not ;  so  he  waived  the 
point.  '  Parents  may  turn  rusty  at  first,' 
said  he;  '  but  in  the  long-run  they  are  bound 
to  give  in,  if  the  man  who  wants  to  marry 
their  daughter  is  able  to  support  her,  and 
there  isn't  really  the  slightest  doubt  about  my 
power  to  earn  as  much  as  we  shall  require. 
Anyhow,  I  can  but  ask  Lord  Burcote — and  I 
will.' 

'  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  do  anything  so 
crazy  as  that !'  exclaimed  the  girl.  'You 
think  he  is  good-natured,  and  so  he  is,  in  a 
way ;  but  before  you  have  said  a  dozen  words 
to  him  he  will  have  sent  you  flying  out  of 
doors  and  forbidden  you  ever  to  show  your 
face  here  again.' 

'  Well,  wre  shall  see.  But  if  I  am 
not  to  speak  to  your  father,  what  am  I  to 
do?' 

1 1    don't    know,'  answered   Lady  Florence 
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forlornly.  4  Give  up  thinking  about  me,  I 
suppose.' 

'  You  might  as  well  tell  me  to  go  and 
hang  myself  at  once  !  Xo ;  I'll  chance  that 
encounter  with  Lord  Burcote.  It's  the  only 
straight  thing  to  do,  and  I  don't  believe  it 
will  turn  out  half  as  disastrously  as  you 
imagine.  There  will  be  trouble,  as  a  matter 
of  course  ;  but  I  should  think  we  had  pluck 
enough  between  us  to  face  that,  haven't  we  ?' 

;  It  isn't  a  question  of  pluck/  returned  the 
girl ;  ■  all  the  pluck  in  the  world  wouldn't 
help  you  or  me  to  jump  ten  feet  into  the  air. 
What  would  be  worth  tons  of  pluck  to  us  at 
this  moment  would  be  an  ounce  or  two  of 
common-sense:  if  we  had  any  common-sense 
at  all,  we  should  just  say  good-bye  and  have 
done  with  it.' 

But  neither  she  nor  he,  it  must  be  assumed, 
possessed  a  sufficient  share  of  the  valuable 
quality  alluded  to  ;  for  before  they  parted  it 
had  been  agreed  between  them  that  Frank 
should  at  least  try  his  luck.  Even  if  he 
should  fail — as  she  declared  that  he  was 
inevitably  predestined  to  do — he  would  not 
be  so  very  much  worse  off  than  he  was 
already. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

LORD  BURCOTE  DOES  HIS  DUTY. 

Frank  Innes  was  young ;  he  had  always  led 
as  healthy  a  life  as  any  man  can  lead  whose 
avocations  compel  him  to  reside  in  London ; 
he  slept  soundly  and  regularly  during  eight 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  his  digestion 
was  in  admirable  working  order.  Conse- 
quently, it  was  well  within  his  capacities  to 
take  a  sanguine  view  of  a  desperate  situation. 
Why,  indeed,  should  the  situation  be  accounted 
desperate  ?  It  would  have  been  so,  no  doubt, 
if  Lady  Florence  had  refused  him,  or  if  he 
had  had  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  maintain 
a  wife  in  comfort ;  but  since  she  had  confessed 
that  she  loved  him,  and  since  his  prospects 
were  of  the  rosiest  description,  he  felt  not  only 
entitled,  but  in  honour  bound,  to  anticipate 
ultimate  success.     He  was,  of  course,  prepared 
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for  a  preliminary  rebuff,  just  as  he  was  pre- 
pared for  that  vituperative  epistle  which  was 
sure  to  be  hurled  at  him  from  Scotland  in 
answer  to  his  announcement  that  he  proposed 
to  seek  his  fortune  as  a  public  singer ;  but 
these  were  obstacles  to  deter  the  timid,  not 
the  resolute,  and  he  had  few  misgivings  as  to 
his  power  to  surmount  them  and  to  pass  the 
winning-post  a  long  way  in  advance  of  that 
heavy  competitor  of  his,  Lord  Galashiels. 

It  was,  therefore,  without  serious  alarm, 
though  not  without  anticipation  of  an  un- 
pleasant quarter  of  an  hour,  that  he  returned 
to  Eaton  Square  early  on  the  ensuing  morning 
and  asked  to  see  Lord  Burcote.  Lady  Florence 
had  told  him  that,  if  he  was  determined  to 
speak  to  her  father,  his  best  plan  would  be  to 
call  about  breakfast- time.  '  I  don't  suppose 
anything  can  make  much  difference,'  she  had 
said ;  '  still,  as  a  rule,  papa  is  more  amiable 
just  after  breakfast  than  at  any  other  hour  of 
the  dav — that  is,  unless  his  letters  have  been 
particularly  disagreeable.' 

Frank  saw  some  reason  to  apprehend  that 
Lord  Burcote's  letters  had  been  more  dis- 
agreeable than  usual  on  that  especial  morning  ; 
for  when  his  lordship  entered  the  library,  into 
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which  the  young  man  had  been  ushered,  there 
were  heavy  clouds  upon  his  brow  and  his  lips 
were  tightly  set.  People  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  buying  horses  of  Lord  Burcote  or 
selling  horses  to  him  knew  that  he  could  look 
uncommonly  grim  at  times,  and  were  aware 
that  when  his  lower  jaw  began  to  project 
there  was  little  or  no  hope  of  getting  the 
better  of  him.  His  lower  jaw  was  ominously 
prominent  as  he  said  : 

'  Good- morning,  Mr.  Innes.  You  want  to 
speak  to  me  about  something  ?' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Frank,  who  had  made  up 
his  mind  not  to  show  the  white  feather,  and 
who  recognised  the  futility  of  attempting  to 
break  matters  gently  ;  '  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  about  something  which  I'm  afraid  you 
won't  like.  The  fact  is  that,  yesterday  after- 
noon, I  told  your  daughter  I  loved  her,  and 
asked  her  to  marry  me.' 

'  That,'  remarked  Lord  Burcote,  'was  pretty 
cool  of  you.' 

'  I  know  it  was ;  but  I  couldn't  help  myself: 
there  are  things  which  no  human  being  can 
help  saying  when  he  gets  the  chance.  Of 
course  I  haven't  the  smallest  pretension  to  be 
Lady   Florence's   equal,   and   I   dare   say  you 
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will  think  that  she  ought  to  have  refused  me 
point-blank.  But  she  didn't.  And,  as  she 
didn't,  I  could  do  no  less  than  apply  to  you 
and  endeavour  to  show  you  that,  if  you  give 
your  consent  to  our  marriage,  you  won't  be 
handing  your  daughter  over  to  an  absolute 
pauper.  At  the  present  moment,  I  confess,  I 
am  about  as  poor  a*  I  can  be ;  but  by  this 
time  next  year,  it'  all  goes  well,  I  shall  be 
quite  comfortably  off.  I  have  brought  a  few 
letters  with  me  for  you  to  look  at :  you  will 
see  by  them  that  my  voice  is  worth  money, 
and  that,  if  I  sing  in  public  next  season — as 

I  mean  to  do — I  shan't  want  for  engage- 
ments.' 

'  I  won't  trouble  you  to  exhibit  your  corre- 
spondence, thank  you.'  answered  Lord  Burcote. 

I I  sincerely  hope,  for  your  sake,  that  you  will 
contract  a  large  Dumber  of  satisfactory  en- 
gagements ;  but  an  engagement  to  my  daughter 
will  not  be  one  of  them.  I  don't  know  whether 
you  wish  me  to  give  my  reasons  for  declining 
this  honour.  I  will,  if  you  like ;  but  I  should 
think  it  would  be  superfluous.' 

1  Certainly,'  replied  Frank,  '  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  demonstrate  to  me  that  I  am 
not    what    the    world    at    large   would    call   a 
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suitable  match  for  her ;  I  don't  assert  that  I 
am.  Still,  this  is  a  free  country,  Lord 
Burcote,  and  if  your  daughter  is  content  to 
accept  what  I  have  to  offer ' 

'  Oh,  but  she  isn't,'  interrupted  Lord 
Burcote  ;  '  that's  just  where  you  make  a 
mistake.  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once  that 
she  has  spoken  to  her  mother  and  to  me 
about  this  stupid  affair,  and  she  has  been 
made  to  understand  that  it  can't  possibly  he 
allowed  to  go  any  farther.  I  don't  blame  you 
— it  is  ridiculous  to  blame  anybody  in  cases 
of  this  kind — but  I  trust  that,  for  your  own 
sake  as  well  as  for  ours,  you  will  see  the 
propriety  of  retiring  quietly.  Why  make  a 
fuss  when  it  is  so  obvious  that  you  can  gain 
nothing  by  fussing  ?' 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  making  a 
fuss,'  returned  Frank  ;  '  but  I  know  that  I 
shan't  retire,  either  quietly  or  noisily,  until  I 
hear  from  Lady  Florence  herself  that  she  has 
changed  her  mind.' 

'  My  good  man,  she  hasn't  a  mind  to 
change.  She  may  have,  or  think  she  has, 
some  sort  of  vague  fancy  for  you  ;  hut  it  is 
out  of  the  question  for  her  to  indulge  it,  and 
neither  her  mother  nor  I  can  entertain  your 
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suggestion  for  a  moment.  Between  ourselves, 
I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  go 
away  before  her  mother  comes  in  here  and 
says  nasty  things  to  you.  You  will  have  to 
go  away  in  any  case,  don't  you  see  ;  and  one 
would  rather  not  have  a  scene  if  one  could 
avoid  it.' 

The  scene,  however,  could  not  be  avoided. 
Lady  Burcote  may  have  distrusted  the  firm- 
ness of  her  lord  and  master,  or  she  may  have 
been  unwilling  to  deny  herself  the  satisfaction 
of  telling  some  home  truths  to  one  who  had 
so  shamefully  abused  her  hospitality  ;  at  all 
events,  she  entered  the  room  before  Frank 
had  time  to  make  any  rejoinder,  and  apos- 
trophized him  in  a  tone  akin  to  that  which 
she  might  have  employed  towards  some 
dishonest  tradesman. 

'  Really,  Mr.  Innes,'  she  began,  '  I  am 
astounded  at  your  impudence  in  coming  here 
and  worrying  Lord  Burcote  after  the  manner 
in  which  you  have  behaved.  Your  conduct 
has  been  simply  infamous  ;  but  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  and  breath  to  dwell  upon  that, 
and  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  known  better 
than  to  admit  you  into  the  house.  The  least 
you  can  do  now  is  to  leave  it  immediately ; 
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for  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  our  ac- 
quaintance must  be  considered  at  an  end.' 

'  I  am  not  a  bit  ashamed  of  anything  that  I 
have  done,  Lady  Burcote,'  returned  Frank, 
i  and  I  am  not  going  to  take  my  dismissal 
from  you.  As  far  as  blood  goes,  ours  is 
about  as  good  as  yours  ;  so  that  it  is  a  mere 
question  of  money.  I  admit  that  I  haven't 
much  money  in  the  bank  as  yet  ;  but  I  was 
saying  just  now  that  I  have  had  offers  of 
lucrative  engagements  as  a  public  singer,  and 
I  see  nothing  infamous  in  my  having  asked 
Lady  Florence  to  share  my  prospects,  such  as 
they  are.' 

'  Nothing  infamous  in  your  having  asked 
my  daughter  to  share  the  prospects  of  a 
public  singer  !  Well,  it  is  charitable  to 
assume  that  you  have  taken  leave  of  your 
senses.  Florence  is  very  young  and  very 
foolish  ;  but  I  must  say  for  her  that  she  was 
not  quite  so  idiotic  as  to  allude  to  that 
agreeable  prospect  !  Perhaps  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  accept  my  assurance  on  her 
behalf  that  she  has  not  the  remotest  intention 
of  degrading  herself  in  the  way  that  you 
appear  to  think  practicable.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  am  quite  good  enough  lor 
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that,  Lady  Burcote,'  answered  Frank,  whose 
temper  was  beginning  to  give  way  a  little. 
'  You  have  already  called  me  infamous  ;  so 
you  won't  be  surprised  to  hear  that  my 
infamy  goes  the  length  of  suspecting  your 
veracity.  I  knew  you  would  object  to  the 
engagement,  and  I  don't  quarrel  with  you  for 
objecting  to  it  ;  but  I  won't  be  rejected  simply 
because  you  are  pleased  to  say  that  it  is 
degrading  to  sing  in  public.  If  Lady 
Florence  had  chosen  to  reject  me  for  that 
reason,  or  for  any  other  reason,  I  should  have 
had  to  submit ;  only,  as  you  know,  she  hasn't 
rejected  me.' 

Lord  Burcote,  who  had  sat,  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  listening  to  the  above  dialogue, 
and  who,  notwithstanding  his  stern  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  had  probably  been 
secretly  longing  to  effect  his  escape,  here 
remarked  :  '  I  think,  Selina,  you  had  better 
oblige  Mr.  Innes.  Send  for  the  girl  and  let 
her  reject  him  formally.  Then,  I  suppose,  he 
will  see  that  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.' 

Lady  Burcote  was  not  accustomed  to  being 
defied,  and  would  have  preferred  to  sweep  all 
troublesome  and  obstructive  individuals  out 
of  her  path  with  her  own  hand;  but,  reflecting 
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that,  when  an  object  has  to  be  accomplished, 
it  is  always  advisable  to  accomplish  it  by  the 
most  effectual  means  at  command,  she  rang 
the  bell  and  told  the  servant  who  answered 
it  to  summon  her  daughter.  After  a  few 
minutes,  during  which  the  combatants  neither 
looked  at  nor  addressed  one  another,  Lady 
Florence  appeared,  with  a  pale,  frightened 
face. 

1  Florence,'  said  her  mother,  '  Mr.  Innes 
desires — rather  inconsiderately,  I  think,  but 
that  is  more  his  affair  than  ours — to  hear 
from  your  own  lips  that  you  are  sorry  for 
having  been  betrayed  into  making  a  fool  of 
yourself  yesterday  and  that  you  have  no  idea 
of  disobeying  us  by  engaging  yourself  to  him.' 

Lady  Florence  looked  down  at  the  carpet 
and  murmured  :  1 1  told  him  at  the  time  that 
you  would  never  hear  of  it.' 

'  Yes,  my  dear ;  and  he  was  probably 
aware  of  that  at  the  time,  without  your 
telling  him.  But  what  your  father  seems  to 
think  it  necessary  for  you  to  say  to  Mr.  Innes 
now  is  that  you  refuse  him  of  your  own 
accord/ 

Then  Lady  Florence  raised  her  eyes  and 
met  those  of  her  lover.     '  I'm  afraid  I  must,' 
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said  she.  '  I  wish  you  hadn't  insisted  upon 
my  saying  so — though  it  was  nice  of  you  to 
insist  upon  it — and — and — I'm  sorry.  But 
I'm  afraid  I  must' 

1 1  won't  take  that  as  an  answer !'  cried  Frank 
hotly;  '  you  have  been  intimidated,  and  you 
aren't  responsible  for  your  words.  Engage- 
ment or  no  engagement,  I  don't  count  myself 
released  from  my  promise,  and  I  hope  you 
won't  count  yourself  released  from  yours.' 

Lady  Burcote  opened  her  lips  to  speak,  but 
thought  better  of  it.  Obviously  the  moment 
had  arrived  for  the  head  of  the  family  to 
assert  himself,  and  she  made  an  imperious 
sign  to  him  to  that  effect.  Thereupon  Lord 
Burcote  pulled  himself  together  and  discharged 
a  painful  duty  with  dignity. 

'  Mr.  Innes,'  said  he,  l  you  cannot,  as  a 
gentleman,  persist.  You  asked  for  a  distinct 
rejection  from  my  daughter  herself,  and  you 
have  been  given  what  you  asked  for ;  you 
really  must  not  expect  our  forbearance  to 
stretch  any  farther  than  that.'  His  lordship 
paused  for  an  instant,  and  then  added,  some- 
what irritably :  l  I  have  told  you  already  that 
I  don't  blame  you  ;  but  I  shall  blame  you 
very  much  indeed  if  you  don't  go  away  imme- 
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diately.  Surely  it  must  be  evident  to  you  by 
this  time  that  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
go  away!' 

It  was  indeed  evident  that,  since  Lady 
Florence  remained  silent,  that  was  the  onlv 
thing  to  be  done ;  yet  Frank  was  reluctant 
to  acknowledge  himself  beaten.  He  picked 
up  his  hat  and  stick,  and  said  : 

'  Of  course  I  can't  stay  here  after  you  have 
requested  me  to  go  away,  Lord  Burcote;  only, 
before  I  go,  I  wish  to  repeat  that  I  consider 
myself  dismissed  by  you,  not  by  your  daugh- 
ter. I  am  still  bound  to  her,  although  you 
seem  to  have  frightened  her  into  denying  that 
she  is  bound  to  me.' 

Lady  Florence  glanced  up  at  him  quickly, 
and  murmured  :  '  It  wouldn't  be  of  the 
slightest  use  for  me  to  pretend  that  we  were 
engaged  ;  I  warned  you  that  it  wouldn't. 
And  all  I  can  say  is  that,  come  what  may,  I 
won't  marry  Lord  Gal ' 

'  Florence  !'  interrupted  her  mother  sharply, 
1  you  forget  where  you  are  and  what  you  are 
saying.  Now  that  Mr.  Innes  knows  all  he 
can  possibly  require  to  know,  you  had  better 
leave  us.' 

Lady  Florence    obediently  withdrew ;    and 
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Frank,  after  allowing  her  sufficient  time  to 
get  upstairs,  followed  her  example.  His  de- 
feat was  absolute  ;  yet  he  was  not  wholly 
disconsolate  ;  for  the  girl,  before  leaving  the 
room,  had  contrived  to  throw  him  a  swift 
glance  of  which  he  had  correctly  interpreted 
the  significance.  She  was  resigned  to  bidding 
him  farewell,  because  everybody  must  needs 
be  resigned  to  the  inevitable ;  but,  in  spite  of 
all,  she  loved  him  and  meant  to  be  true  to 
him. 

This  was  all  very  well,  so  far  as  it  went  ; 
the  misfortune  was  that  it  did  not  go  very 
far.  She  might,  and  he  believed  that  she 
would,  hold  out  against  Galashiels;  she  might 
for  a  certain  length  of  time  keep  faith  with  a 
man  whom  she  would  never  be  permitted  to 
meet;  but  the  most  obstinate  fidelity  has  its 
limits,  and  what  hope  was  there  of  his  being 
able  to  apply  the  needful  spur  to  hers  ?  What 
hope,  in  truth,  was  there  that  when  he  should 
have  made  his  fortune,  and  she  should  be  of 
age.  she  would  be  still  unmarried  and  still 
tenacious  of  a  bygone  affaire  de  cceur?  '  She 
will  have  had  to  pass  through  such  a  heap  of 
experiences  between  this  and  then !'  reflected 
Frank,  with  a  sigh. 
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Now,  it  was  highly  creditable  to  Peggy 
Rowley  that  when  her  friends  were  in  trouble 
they  turned  instinctively  to  her.  She  was 
known  to  have  helped  many  a  lame  dog  over 
many  a  stile;  but  probably  it  was  not  so 
much  on  that  account  that  she  was  made  the 
recipient  of  such  numerous  confidences  as 
because  those  who  sought  her  sympathy  or 
assistance  felt  her  to  be  eminently  trust- 
worthy. Frank,  at  all  events,  could  not  have 
expected  her  to  assist  him  in  his  present  un- 
happy strait;  yet  he  lay  in  wait  for  her,  and, 
having  secured  her  ear,  poured  forth  into  it 
the  whole  history  of  his  woes. 

'  Well,  she  said,  when  he  had  made  an  end 
of  speaking,  '  I  am  sorry  for  you,  and  even 
more  sorry  for  her ;  but  I  don't  see  what  I 
can  do  for  either  of  you.  Fortunately  or  un- 
fortunately, Gretna  Green  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  if  you  won't  submit  to  dire  necessity, 
I'm  afraid  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  possess 
your  soul  in  patience.  It  is  just  possible — just 
wildly  possible — that  you  may  make  a  few 
thousands  of  pounds  by  singing  persistently 
for  the  next  three  or  four  years,  and  that,  when 
you  have  accomplished  that  much,  she  may  be 
pre  pared  to  snap  her  fingers  in  her  mother's 
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face  and  marry  you  ;  but,  to  be  cruelly 
candid,  I  should  think  the  odds  were  enor- 
mous against  the  double  event  coming  off. 
Love  isn't  eternal,  you  see ;  at  any  rate,  it 
isn't  so  in  the  case  of  nine  people  out  of 
every  ten.' 

1  I'm  one  of  the  exceptional  tenths,'  Frank 
declared  boldly.  '  I  can't  tell  whether  she  is 
another  or  not ;  I  wish  I  could.  That's  just 
it ;  there  are  so  many  things  which  I  wanted 
to  say  to  her  and  which  I  shall  never  have 
the  chance  of  saying  now,  worse  luck  !' 

Peggy  shook  her  head.  '  I  really  couldn't 
do  it,'  said  she  ;  '  you  must  see  for  yourself 
that  it  wouldn't  be  honest  or  fair  or  in  any 
way  permissible.  If  it  had  been  a  mere 
question  of  a  farewell  interview,  with  the  clear 
understanding  that  the  interview  was  to  be 
final,  I  might  perhaps — though  I  don't  know 
that  I  should  have  been  justified  even  then. 
But  if  you  imagine  that  I  am  going  to  add  to 
all  my  previous  indiscretions  by  asking  that 
girl  to  tea  and  asking  you  to  meet  her,  you 
deceive  yourself — you  do  indeed  !  I  have  a 
conscience,  and  I  know  my  duty  to  my 
neighbour,  little  as  I  love  neighbours  like 
Lady  Burcote  and  Lord  Galashiels.' 

vol.  11.  35 
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1  My  dear  Miss  Rowley,'  exclaimed  Frank 
gratefully,  '  I  never  dreamt  of  such  a  thing  ! 
But  if  you  could,  and  if  you  would  !' 

'  I  couldn't  and  I  wouldn't,'  returned 
Peggy  ;  '  haven't  I  just  told  you  so  ?  Be  off, 
and  don't  bother  me  any  more  !  I  have 
bothers  enough  of  my  own,  without  taking 
charge  of  yours  into  the  bargain.  Besides,  I 
have  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  keeping  my 
hands  clean.  I  won't  be  mixed  up  with 
intrigues.' 

But  if  Peggy  Rowley's  conscience  was  hard, 
her  heart  was  soft,  and  it  not  unfrequently 
happened  to  her  to  indulge  the  impulses  of 
the  latter,  in  spite  of  the  behests  of  the  former. 
She  was  doubtless  unpardonable  in  arranging, 
three  days  later,  a  meeting  at  her  house 
between  Lady  Florence  Carey  and  Frank 
Innes  ;  but  she  did  that  unpardonable  thing, 
and  she  has  since  openly  declared  that  she 
does  not  repent  of  her  sin. 

Frank  was  not  very  much  surprised  when 
he  was  asked  to  tea  ;  he  was  not  in  the  least 
surprised  to  find  Lady  Florence  seated  with 
his  hostess  when  he  arrived  in  response  to  the 
latter's  invitation,  and  he  was  more  grateful 
than  astonished  when,  after  the  lapse  of  about 
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ten  minutes,  Peggy  rose  and  left  the  room, 
without  so  much  as  alleging  a  pretext  for  so 
doing.  It  was  awfully  good  of  her  ;  but,  then, 
she  was  awfully  good,  notwithstanding  her 
occasional  roughness  of  speech.  This  was 
what  he  said  to  Lady  Florence,  who  answered : 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  she  means 
to  be  kind  ;  but  I  am  not  the  sort  of  heroine 
that  she  takes  me  for,  and  I  can't  do  the 
things  that  she  would  do  in  my  place.  What 
mamma  said  to  you  the  other  day  was 
perfectly  true  :  I'm  very  sorry  for  having 
been  betrayed  into  making  a  fool  of  myself.' 

1  I  don't  believe  it,'  returned  Frank 
audaciously.  '  You  are  frightened  of  your 
mother,  as  well  you  may  be  ;  but  from  the 
moment  that  you  have  acknowledged  that 
you  love  me,  you  can't  want  or  expect  me  to 
give  you  up.' 

'  It  is  I  who  have  given  you  up ;  I  couldn't 
do  otherwise  ;  though  I  dare  say  it  seems 
simple  enough  to  you  to  say  "  I  will "  or  "  I 
won't."  The  only  thing  I  can  say  is  that  I 
won't  marry  Lord  Galashiels,  and  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  ^o  on 
saying  that  if  he  is  obstinate.  It  is  so  easy 
for  you  men  to  get  your  own  way  that  you 
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can't  possibly  understand  how  hard  it  is  for  a 
girl  to  get  hers.' 

1 1  think  I  do  understand,'  Frank  replied. 
'  I  can't  ask  more  of  you  just  now  than  that 
you  should  trust  me  and  wait  ;  if  I  didn't 
know  that  you  love  me,  I  wouldn't  ask  as 
much.  I'm  afraid  we  shan't  be  allowed  to 
meet  or  speak  again,  unless  Miss  Rowley 
chooses  to  befriend  us  ;  but  I  do  want  you  to 
believe  that,  whatever  happens,  I  shan't 
change  ;  and  when  you  are  of  age ' 

4  You  will  have  changed  by  that  time,' 
Lady  Florence  interrupted  ;  '  everybody  does 
and  there's  no  help  for  it.  I  won't  deceive 
you  by  promising  anything,  except  that  I'll 
drive  Lord  Galashiels  away,  if  I  can.' 

That  was  all  that  he  could  obtain  from  her 
at  the  end  of  an  argument  which  was 
diversified  by  some  tears  and  by  at  least  one 
embrace.  During  the  progress  of  it  he  was 
divided  between  pity  for  the  girl  whom  he 
loved  and  irritation  at  what  seemed  to  him 
very  like  cynicism  and  heartlessness  on  her 
part.  He  had  asserted  that  he  understood 
her  position  ;  but  he  did  not  really  under- 
stand it,  and  probably  no  one  except  the 
daughter  of  a  thoroughly  unscrupulous  woman 
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could  have  realized  all  its  difficulties.  Lady 
Florence  had  taken  her  departure  before 
Peggy  Rowley  re-entered  the  room  and  said  : 
'  Well,  are  you  convinced  now  ?' 
'  Convinced  of  what  ?'  asked  Frank.  '  I 
am  convinced  that  she  is  in  her  mother's 
power  for  the  present,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean.' 

'  Ah,  that  means  a  great  deal.  Perhaps 
you  are  also  convinced  by  this  time  that  I 
gave  you  sound  advice  when  I  warned  you 
against  falling  in  love  with  poor  Florry. 
You  chose  to  do  it,  and  now  you  have  got  to 
suffer  for  it.  I  don't  pity  you,  and  it  wasn't 
for  your  sake  that  I  disgraced  myself  by 
asking  you  here  to-day.  You'll  get  over  it. 
Ask  your  cousin  Douglas  ;  he  will  tell  you 
that  there  are  heaps  of  consolations  open  to 
a  man  in  the  prime  of  life — politics,  cricket, 
hunting,  what  you  please.  Men  can  go  in  for 
a  hundred  things  ;  but  women,  say  what  they 
will,  can  only  go  in  for  one  thing.  And  it's 
never  worth  their  while  to  do  that.  Still,  I'm 
glad  that  Florry  should  have  had  the  poor 
comfort  of  listening  to  your  protestations, 
which  I'm  sure  were  sincere — for  the  time 
being.' 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

A    BLOODLESS    ENCOUNTER. 

Peggy  Rowley  was  quite  right  in  affirming 
that  men  have  many  other  things  to  go  in  for 
besides  making  love  and  worrying  themselves 
over  the  complications  which  are  only  too  apt 
to  arise  out  of  a  phase  of  experience  through 
which  it  is  the  destiny  of  all  mortals  to  pass 
at  least  once  during  their  sojourn  here  below. 
Trite  though  the  reflection  may  be,  it  is 
nevertheless  as  true  as  trite  reflections  always 
are  that  the  essential  superiority  of  men  over 
women  consists  chiefly  in  the  power  which 
the  former  possess  and  the  latter  lack  of 
thinking  of  one  thing  at  a  time  and  to  dismiss 
what  they  most  care  for  from  their  minds 
while  they  are  attending  to  matters  of  minor 
importance.  It  was  a  matter  of  minor  im- 
portance   to    Douglas    Colborne    whether   he 
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became  an  Under-Secretary  of  State  or  not, 
whereas  his  wife's  relations  towards  him  and 
towards  other  men  were — or,  if  they  were  not, 
he  honestly  believed  that  they  were — matters 
of  supreme  importance  to  him.  But  the 
question  of  that  possible  Under- Secretaryship 
had  to  be  considered,  certain  pourparlers  had 
to  be  exchanged,  daily  business  had  to  be 
transacted,  social  duties  had  to  be  performed ; 
and  so  it  was  that,  after  the  Duchess  of 
Brentford's  entertainment,  he  had  little  leisure 
for  speculating  upon  what  the  Italian  who 
had  been  introduced  to  him  on  that  occasion 
could  have  meant  by  conduct  which  had  been 
decidedly  provocative  and  almost  insolent. 
AYhat  he  said  to  himself  when  his  memory 
and  his  curiosity  did  for  a  time  busy  them- 
selves with  that  eccentric  individual  was  that 
it  is  never  advisable  to  meet  trouble  half-w^ay, 
and  that,  if  the  Marchese  had  anything  more 
to  say  to  him,  the  Marchese  knew",  at  any 
rate,  where  to  find  him.  An  ardent  lover  or 
a  jealous  husband  would  have  been  less  cool, 
perhaps  ;  but  Douglas  was  not  of  that  opinion. 
He  had  never  wavered  in  his  allegiance  to  his 
wife ;  he  was  ready  to  receive  her  back  at  a 
moment's  notice ;  he  had  nothing  to  reproach 
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himself  with.  But  she  had  put  it  completely 
out  of  his  power  to  take  any  step  so  far  as  she 
was  concerned.  It  was  for  her,  or  for  someone 
deputed  by  her,  to  make  the  next  move;  and, 
all  things  considered,  it  seemed  scarcely  prob- 
able that  the  Marchese  di  Leonforte  had  been 
despatched  to  England  as  her  deputy.  After 
some  days  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Countess's  admirer — if,  indeed,  the  man  was 
her  admirer — had  not,  after  all,  crossed  the 
Channel  with  the  amiable  intention  of  treading 
upon  his  toes,  and  he  was  slightly  surprised 
when,  one  morning,  just  as  he  was  finishing 
his  breakfast,  his  servant  brought  him  a  glazed 
card  upon  which  was  inscribed,  beneath  a 
coronet,  the  name  and  title  of  his  potential 
foe.  The  gentleman,  he  was  told,  was  waiting 
to  hear  whether  Mr.  Colborne  would  receive 
him,  and  Mr.  Colborne  at  once  replied :  i  Oh, 
certainly  ;  ask  him  to  come  in.' 

It  was  not  in  order  to  tread  upon  the  toes 
of  a  man  who  was  very  much  in  his  way  that 
the  Marchese  di  Leonforte  had  driven  in  a 
hansom  to  Clarges  Street  that  morning.  One 
must  needs  accept  the  inconveniences  together 
with  the  conveniences  of  the  epoch  in  which 
one  lives,  and  Leonforte  had  become  convinced, 
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somewhat  against  his  will,  that  he  must  forego 
the  satisfaction  of  dealing  summarily  with  the 
Countess  Radna's  husband.  He  had  informed 
himself;  he  had  asked  a  few  questions  and 
had  heard  all  that  he  wanted  to  hear,  without 
having  appeared  inquisitive.  He  still  thought 
that  it  would  be  very  delightful  to  plunge  a 
fieuret  de  combat  into  some  part  of  Mr.  Col- 
borne's  person  which  did  not  contain  a  vital 
organ ;  he  was  still  unable  to  comprehend 
how  English  people  managed  to  settle  their 
differences  while  declining  to  have  recourse  to 
sword  or  pistol,  and  he  was  still  doubtful  as 
to  whether  the  Countess  had  not  meant  him 
to  avenge  her  after  that  fashion  ;  but  he  had 
ascertained  as  a  fact  that  Englishmen  really 
and  truly  do  not  fight  duels  any  more ;  and 
what  in  the  world  is  to  be  done  with  a  man 
who  will  neither  fight  you  nor  be  accounted 
disgraced  for  having  refused  to  fight  you  ? 
The  innocent  Leonforte,  after  much  medita- 
tion, thought  that  he  knew  what  to  do  with 
Mr.  Colborne.  During  the  past  few  days  he 
had  talked  with  men  and  he  had  talked  with 
women,  and  his  suspicions  had  received 
ample  confirmation.  It  seemed  to  be  evident 
and  notorious  that  Mr.  Colborne,  if  he  were 
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free,  would  marry  Miss  Rowley  ;  and  why 
should  not  Mr.  Colborne  be  set  free  ?  It  was 
provoking  and  humiliating  to  be  driven  to 
make  terms  with  so  despicable  a  fellow,  and  to 
reward,  instead  of  punishing,  him  for  his 
infidelity ;  but  there  are  no  insuperable  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  pardoning  those  whom 
one  despises,  and  it  had  to  be  remembered 
that  his  emancipation  was  necessary  for  that 
of  a  far  more  worthy  person.  Therefore  he 
followed  his  card  into  Douglas's  presence 
with  as  courteous  and  conciliatory  an  air  as 
he  could  induce  his  features  to  assume. 

The  two  men  had  to  shake  hands.  Each 
of  them  hesitated,  before  a'oin£  through  that 
ceremony,  just  long  enough  to  convey  an 
impression  of  reluctance  to  the  other  :  but 
neither  of  them  wanted  to  begin  quarrelling 
without  preliminaries,  and  Leonforte  did  not 
want  to  quarrel  at  all.  Why  should  he,  since 
it  seemed  that  the  customs  of  the  country 
forbade  him  to  quarrel  in  any  rational  or 
satisfactory  manner  ?  He  did  not  take  the 
arm-chair  towards  which  he  was  motioned, 
but,  seating  himself  upon  a  higher  and  less 
comfortable  one,  opened  the  proceedings  by 
saying  : 
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;  You  are  perhaps,  surprised  to  receive  a 
visit  from  me,  sir  ?' 

'  Delighted,'  answered  Douglas  politely. 

1 1  can  only  accept  that  assurance  as  a 
figure  of  speech.  After  what  passed  between 
us  on  the  occasion  of  our  previous  meeting,  it 
is  impossible  that  my  company  can  be  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  you.  Mr.  Colborne ;  nor 
do  I  find  any  pleasure  in  forcing  it  upon  you.' 

Douglas  stared  and  laughed  a  little.  Leon- 
forte's  slow  enunciation  and  stilted  phraseo- 
logy irritated  him.  and  he  hardly  knew  in 
what  tone  to  respond.  It  would  have  given 
him  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  to  kick  the 
man  ;  but,  that  being  out  of  the  question,  he 
kept  his  temper  and  remarked  : 

'  I  remember  that,  when  we  last  met,  you 
told  me  you  had  made  my  acquaintance 
against  your  will,  and  I  believe  I  answered 
that  I  hadn't  asked  my  cousin  to  introduce 
me  to  you — or  something  to  that  effect.' 

The  Marchese  bowed  gravely.  '  Your 
memory  is  perfectly  correct,  sir,'  replied  he. 
1  You  may  also  recollect  that  I  mentioned  my 
reason  for  not  desiring  to  be  personally 
acquainted  with  you,  and  that  you  were  so 
obliging  as  to  hand  me  your   card.     In  Italy, 
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in  France — everywhere,  I  believe,  except  in 
this  country,  and  perhaps  in  America — such 
an  action  could  have  had  only  one  meaning, 
and  I  should  have  known  what  steps  to  take 
in  consequence  of  it.' 

The  Marchese  paused  here  and  looked  so 
bellicose  that  Douglas  laughed  again.  fc  Do 
you  really  mean  to  say/  asked  the  latter,  '  that 
you  have  come  here  to  challenge  me  to  mortal 
combat  ?  I  suppose  you  do  ;  though  I  can't 
for  the  life  of  me  imagine  why  you  should. 
Well,  I'm  afraid  I  can't  accommodate  you  : 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  duelling  in  England 
nowadays.' 

'  I  have  already  intimated,'  returned  the 
Italian,  '  that  I  am  aware  of  the  strange 
condition  of  things  which  you  describe.  I 
will  not  disguise  from  you  that,  if  you  had 
been  a  Frenchman  or  an  Italian,  I  should 
have  had  the  honour  of  sending  you  my 
temoins,  instead  of  calling  upon  you  person- 
ally.' 

'  You  are  too  kind.  But  why  would  you 
have  done  so,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  of 
inquiring  ?' 

4  It  appears  to  me,  sir,  that  the  question  is 
superfluous.     If  you  had  not  been  an  English- 
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man,  you  -would  have  considered  yourself 
insulted — and  you  would  have  had  a  right 
to  consider  yourself  insulted — by  what  I  said 
to  you.' 

4 1  see.  Only  then  it  would  have  been  my 
privilege  to  send  a  couple  of  friends  to 
demand  satisfaction  from  you,  wouldn't 
it?' 

Leonforte  frowned  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  He  had  not  come  to  Clarges 
Street  for  the  purpose  of  quarrelling  with 
Mr.  Colborne  ;  but  he  had  not  come  for  the 
purpose  of  being  laughed  at,  either,  and  he 
now  perceived  that  he  had  made  a  little 
mistake  by  alluding  to  a  duel  which  was  not 
going .  to  take  place.  He  was,  moreover, 
somewhat  at  a  loss  for  words,  having  care- 
fully rehearsed  all  his  speeches  in  advance  and 
being  unable  to  hit  upon  one  which  would  fit 
in  neatly  at  the  present  juncture.  He  there- 
fore muttered  an  imprecation  in  his  own 
language,  and  followed  it  up  by  saying,  in 
less  correct  English  than  he  had  hitherto 
employed  : 

1  You  do  not  hold  yourself  for  insulted  ? — 
very  good  ! — very  well ! — to  me  it  is  all 
equal.      But,    as    a    friend    of    the    Countess 
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Radna,  I  permit  myself  to  tell  you  that  you 
are  treating  her  in  a  fashion  intolerable  !' 

'  Then,'  answered  Douglas,  getting  up  and 
standing  with  his  back  towards  the  empty 
grate,  '  you  permit  yourself  a  liberty  which 
isn't  permitted  in  this  country,  although 
duelling  has  been  done  away  with.  I  don't 
mind  telling  you  frankly  that  I  wish  it  hadn't 
been  done  away  w7ith,  and  that  I  should  like 
nothing  better  than  to  be  given  a  chance  of 
punishing  you  for  your  impertinence  ;  but,  as 
it  is,  I  can't  do  that  without  making  myself 
supremely  ridiculous.  For  much  the  same 
reasons,  I  can't  resent  an  affront  offered  to  me 
in  my  own  rooms  otherwise  than  by  re- 
questing you  to  be  so  good  as  to  leave  them. 
1  hope  you  won't  take  it  into  your  head  to  fancy 
that  I  am  afraid  of  you ;  but  if  you  choose  to 
do  so,  you  must  ;  I  have  no  power  to  prove 
the  contrary/ 

Leonforte,  who  had  also  risen  to  his  feet, 
was  slightly  mollified  and  slightly  ashamed. 
After  all,  it  was  not  the  other  man's  fault  that 
the  absurd  customs  of  his  country  forbade  him 
to  avenge  an  insult,  and  it  is  not  very  mag- 
nanimous to  insult  one  who  labours  under 
such  restrictions. 
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1  Mr.  Colborne,'  said  he,  '  I  have  to  offer 
you  my  excuses.  I  do  not  doubt  your 
courage,  and  I  was  wrong  to  speak  to  you  as 
I  did,  since  I  could  say  what  1  pleased  with- 
out risking  my  skin.  Unhappily,  I  cannot 
retract  what  I  said,  because  it  was  true.  You 
have  cruelly  injured  a  lady  for  whom  I  have 
an  esteem  and  a  respect  of  the  most  profound.' 

Douglas,  who  had  been  thoroughly  angry 
for  a  moment,  was  now  half  angry,  half 
amused  and  wholly  puzzled.  The  Italian 
seemed  to  be  an  honest  sort  of  individual  ; 
but  if  he  recognised  the  impossibility  of  fight- 
ing, and  if  he  had  not  come  to  demand  an 
exjilanation,  what  did  the  man  want  ?  After 
a  pause,  he  said  :  '  You  can't  suppose  that  I 
shall  submit  to  be  put  upon  my  defence  by 
you.  May  I  ask  whether  you  are  here  as  my 
wife's  representative  ?' 

1  By  no  means  !  I  have  not  the  smallest 
authority  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Countess  ; 
I  speak  only  as  one  who  greatly  admires  and 
pities  that  unfortunate  lady,  and  I  am  here 
only  to  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  you  should 
release  her  from  bonds  which  you  are  evi- 
dently as  anxious  to  break  as  she  can  be. 
You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  the  law  does  not 
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allow  you  to  do  so.  I  believe  that  is  the  case; 
but  the  Church  is  above  the  law,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  dis- 
solution of  your  marriage  from  the  Holy  See. 
Not  desiring  to  be  offensive.  I  will  not  men- 
tion  any  lady's  name,  nor  will  I  attempt  to 
hold  out  inducements ;  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  common  conversation  that  you  would 
willingly  replace  the    Countess    Radna  by   a 

second  wife,  and  I  myself  have  observed ' 

'  My  good  sir,'  interrupted  Douglas,  '  you 
really  are  talking  the  most  dreadful  nonsense 
I  ever  heard  a  man  talk  in  my  life.  Excuse 
my  cutting  you  short ;  but  you  seem  to  be 
under  a  total  misapprehension.  In  the  first 
place,  you  are  quite  mistaken  in  imagining 
that  the  Holy  See  can  annul  a  legal  marriage ; 
in  the  second  place,  I  haven't  the  remotest 
idea  or  intention  of  taking  a  second  wife  ;  and 
in  the  third  place,  I  certainly  haven't  been 
guilty  of  any  cruelty  whatsoever  towards  the 
lady  who  remains  my  wife,  although  she  has 
seen  fit  to  separate  herself  from  me.  I  don't 
owe  you  any  account  of  the  circumstances  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  particular  objec- 
tion to  giving  you  one.  Upon  my  honour  as 
a  gentleman,  I  don't  to  this  day  know  why 
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my  wife  left  me,  unless  it  was  because  she  had 
become  tired  of  me.  She  didn't  like  English 
country  life,  and  I,  being  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament and  having  a  small  estate  to  look 
after,  couldn't  consent  to  reside  abroad.  That 
was  the  ostensible  reason  for  our  parting,  and 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  other,  except 
that  of  which  I  told  you  just  now.' 

Leonforte  gazed  at  his  interlocutor  and 
sighed.  '  I  believe  that  you  are  speaking  the 
truth,  sir,'  he  said  at  length. 

'  Thank  you  ;  but  if  you  will  reflect  for  a 
moment,  you  will  perceive  that  I  could  have 
had  no  conceivable  motive  for  telling  you  a 
lie.  I  haven't  asked  you  any  questions,  and 
I  don't  intend  to  ask  you  any.  You  may 
have  had  reasons  of  your  own  for  wishing  to 
bring  about  an  impossible  divorce ' 

The  Marchese  threw  up  his  right  hand  and 
shook  his  head. 

;  Oh,  I  think  you  must  have  had  reasons  ; 
but  I  dare  say  they  were  legitimate  reasons 
enough,  considering  that  you  have  so  obviously 
been  made  the  victim  of  some  deception  :  any- 
how, as  I  said  before,  I  don't  care  to  inquire 
into  them.  But  I  hope  you  understand  now 
that,    instead    of  talking    to    a    miscreant    of 
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romance,  you  are  merely  talking  to  an 
ordinary,  commonplace  Briton  who,  through 
no  special  fault  of  his  own,  has  been  placed  in 
an  awkward  situation  from  which  it  is  out  of 
his  power  to  extricate  himself.' 

'  Yes/  answered  Leonforte,  smiling  for  the 
first  time,  c  I  think  I  can  understand  ;  and  it 
may  be  that  I  have  been  deceived  about  you, 
though  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  has 
wished  to  practise  a  deception  upon  me.  But 
this  situation  which  you  find  so  awkward — 
you  will  not  attempt,  then,  to  extricate  your- 
self from  it  by  means  of  a  divorce.' 

1  Nobody,  I  suppose,  would  attempt  what 
is  manifestly  impossible.  Moreover,  I  don't 
wish  to  be  divorced  from  my  wife,  although  I 
gather  from  Avhat  you  say  that  she  wishes  to 
be  divorced  from  me.  Hitherto  I  haven't 
interfered  with  her  liberty,  nor  do  I  propose 
to  do  so ;  I  am  willing  to  grant  her  all  the 
advantages  that  belong  to  a  separation  which 
was  not  of  my  choosing.     I  can't  do  more.' 

i  Ah,'  exclaimed  Leonforte  half  involuntarily, 
■  you  would  not  speak  like  that  if  you  loved 
her  !' 

'  Shouldn't  I  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
should;    and   I  might  fairly  retort   that   she 
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wouldn't  have  treated  me  as  she  has  done  if 
she  had  loved  me.  However,  you  may  tell 
her  from  me,  if  you  think  it  worth  while,  that 
I  am  as  ready  as  I  have  been  from  the  first  to 
let  bygones  be  b\  gones,  and  that  I  have  never 
been  untrue  to  her  either  by  act  or  by  wish. 
I  am  afraid  no  advice  of  mine  is  likely  to  be 
of  service  to  you;  still,  you  might  do  worse 
than  to  profit  by  my  experience.  The  Countess 
Radna  will  never  care  for  any  man  long, 
because  she  will  never  be  able  to  care  much 
for  him  after  she  has  satisfied  her  curiosity  by 
finding  out  all  that  there  is  to  be  found  out 
about  him.' 

These  words  of  warning  were  forced  from 
Douglas  by  a  feeling  of  mortification  which 
he  was  doing"  his  best  to  subdue.  He  knew 
that  they  were  not  in  very  good  taste ;  but  he 
could  not  swallow  them  down,  and  they  were 
evidently  not  without  effect  upon  his  visitor, 
who  kept  silence  for  a  few  instants  before 
looking  up  and  answering: 

'  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Colborne ;  I 
think  you  are  a  gallant  man,  though  your 
English  fashions  of  behaviour  are  to  me  a 
little  incomprehensible.  You  have  divined 
what  I  could  not  have  told  you  without  being 
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grossly  insulting,  and  it  appears  that  no  man 
can  insult  another  in  this  country.  I  hope 
you  have  divined  that  I  also  wish  to  conduct 
myself  as  a  gallant  man  ;  but  what  can  I  say 
to  you  ?  The  situation  is  more  than  awkward  ; 
it  is — it  is  inconceivable  !' 

'  It  can't  very  well  be  that,  since  it  exists. 
I  have  already  told  you  that  I  am  powerless 
to  extricate  myself  from  it  in  its  present 
phase ;  but  I  may  be  able  to  extricate  myself 
from  it  honourably  when  it  enters  upon  a 
fresh  one — as  I  presume  that  it  will.  Whether 
you  will  be  able  to  extricate  yourself  from  it 
honourably  is  another  question.  Perhaps  you 
would  do  well  to  consider  it  while  you  have 
yet  time.' 

Leonforte  made  one  of  those  expressive 
gestures  which  the  Latin  races  are  wont  to 
substitute  for  language.  '  You  are  right,'  he 
exclaimed — '  you  are  entirely  right !  Yet  it 
remains  true  that  you  do  not  love  her.  I  will 
report  this  conversation  to  her  scrupulously ; 
I  have  not  been  commissioned  by  her  to  seek 
it,  and  I  do  not  know  how  she  will  take  my 
account  of  it.  Personally,  I  am  persuaded 
that  I  have  had  a  false  impression  of  you,  sir ; 
and,   whatever  may  happen  in   the  future,   I 
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shall  always  be  at  your  orders.  It  is  droll ; 
but — it  is  like  that !  I  can  offer  you  no  other 
satisfaction.' 

Leonforte  meant  to  be  strictly  honest,  and 
Douglas  gave  him  full  credit  for  that  excellent 
intention ;  but  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that 
the  Countess  Kadna's  husband  should  have 
formed  erroneous  conclusions  as  to  the  position 
and  privileges  of  the  Countess  Radna's  avowed 
admirer.  The  former,  when  he  had  bowed 
his  visitor  out,  was  a  good  deal  less  calm  than 
he  appeared  to  be.  It  was  all  very  fine  for 
the  Marchese  to  affirm  that  he  held  no  com- 
mission ;  but  he  had  obviously  been  informed 
that  the  Countess  wished  for  a  divorce  from 
her  husband.  Well,  it  rested  with  her  to 
obtain  what  she  desired.  '  She  can  hardly,' 
thought  Douglas,  with  an  angry  laugh, 
'  expect  me  to  go  over  to  Paris  in  order  to 
beat  her,  as  a  preliminary  measure/ 

Anyhow,  he  himself  was  blameless  ;  he  had 
nothing  whatsoever  to  reproach  himself  with  ; 
nor  was  it  his  fault  that  he  could  take  no  step 
to  facilitate  her  release.  The  only  thing  that 
worried  him  was  that  phrase  of  Leonforte's 
which  rang  persistently  in  his  ears,  '  You 
would  not  speak  like  that  if  you  loved  her  !' 
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Had  he  ceased  to  love  her?  If  he  had,  so 
much  the  better ;  for  it  had  been  very  clearly 
demonstrated  that  her  love  for  him  was  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Nevertheless,  his  con- 
science was  too  sensitive  to  grant  him  a  clean 
bill  of  indemnity,  and  it  was  not  with  political 
questions  that  he  was  preoccupied  when  the 
time  came  for  him  to  walk  down  to  West- 
minster. 
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